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MEMOIRS    OF 

HENRY  PERCY, 

CHAP.  I. 

Henry  resorts  to  Bristol,  in  which  city  iiis  family  resides-— 
Their  ^oy  on  seeing  hira — Major  Percy,  however,  re- 
grets ihepoliticai  state  of  his  mind — Points  out  the  im- 
propriety of  thinking  rulers  always  in  the  wrong—— 
Lectures  Henry  on  his  principles — Argues  that  the 
prosperity  of  England  is  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
the  Government — Appeal  to  the  opulence  of  Bristol — 
Henry  opposes,  and  retorts  in  a  speech,  probably  the 
best  in  this  book. 

IN  requesting  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
Third  Volume  of  these  Memoirs,  I  pledge 
myself  to  encroach  as  little  as  possible  upon  his 
patience,  or  upon  his  time.  My  object  is  nei- 
ther to  deal  in  declamation,  nor  to  engage  in 
controversy.  I  shall  not  suffer  an  unavail- 
voL.  Ill,  B  ing 
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ing  retrospect  of  Henry's  past  conduct  to 
usurp  the  place  of  a  more  useful  considera- 
tion of  his  immediate  pursuits  ;  but  refrain- 
ing from  all  unprofitable  topics,  I  shall  en- 
quire, with  deference  and  candour,  into  the 
different  vicissitudes  of  Henry's  life,  in  or- 
der to  guard  others  against  evils,  which  ali 
his  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  energy,  were  in- 
capable to  avert. 

I  shall  not,  however,  T  trust,  be  thought  to 
deviate  from  this  purpose,  if  1  rapidly  pass 
over  the  endearments  which  attended  the  ar- 
rival of  Henry  in  Bristol,  and  the  pride  and 
pleasure  with  which  his  parents  observed 
the  polish  of  his  manners,  and  the  eloquence 
of  his  language,  and  the  dignified  deport- 
ment of  his  general  character.  But  I  can- 
not pass  over  tlie  im[)ression  which  the 
CAUSE  of  H-enry's  departure  from  Ireland 
made  on  the  mind  of  Major  Percy  ;  and, 
as  his  conversation  on  that  subject  corrected 
the  political  enthusiasm  of  Henry  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
give  the  substance  of  it  in  this  paper. 

"  Amon» 
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*'  Amonor  the  strange  fancies  that  are 
constantly  engendering  themselves  in  the 
human  mind,"  said  the  Major,  ''  few  can  be 
more  ridiculous  in  conception,  or  more  re- 
mote from  truth,  than  the  notion  that  mi- 
nisters are  tyrants,  and  that  our  governors 
are  always  in  the  wrong;  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  and  under  a  i^overn- 
ment,  constituted  as  ours  is,  there  should 
be  occasional  clamour  and  discontent,  is  na- 
tural enough ;  and  that,  in  such  times,  craf- 
ty and  active  demagogues  should  step  for- 
ward to  stimulate  and  feed  the  base  and 
malignant  passions  of  the  ignorant  and  ill- 
disposed,  is  also  no  deviation  from  the  ex- 
pected course  of  events.  But  that,  on  tliis 
account,  moderate  and  well  meaning  men 
should  be  prevailed  on  to  entertain  fears  and 
doubts  about  the  energy  and  stability  of  the 
laws,  is  not  so  palpably  apparent. 

'*  That  war  is  an  evil;  that  taxes  are 
burdensome;  that  corrnptions  are  nume- 
rous; that  governments  commit  errors: 
are  axioms  so  plain,  that  I  shall  not  dispute 
B  2  them 
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them  with  you,  Henry.  But  when  I  look 
round,  and  survey  the  present  afflicting  state 
of  the  world;  when  I  observe  how  empires 
have  been  convulsed,  how  governments  have 
been  subv^erted,  and  how  laws  and  con- 
stitutions have  been  abolished  to  the  annihi- 
lation of  every  vestige  of  civil  and  political 
freedom  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it 
does,  at  first  view,  appear  far  beyond  the 
tract  of  human  sagacity  to  account  for  those 
unnatural  feelings,  which  can  prompt  a  wish 
to  shake  the  stabiHty  of  the  British — the  on- 
ly constitution  which  has  had  the  strength 
to  withstand  the  awful  shock  of  this  revo- 
lutionary hurricane.  Beware,  Henry  !  be- 
ware, that  you  are  not  advocating  the  cause 
of  a  miserable  and  hateful  junto,  who  can 
engage  in  triumphant  warfiire  against  the 
laws,  the  property,  the  virtue,  the  talents, 
the  peaceful  industry,  the  social  happiness, 
the  soher  judgments,  the  steady  patriotism, 
the  unshaken  loyalty,  of  this  great  and  hap- 
py and  flourishing  country  ;  of  a  country 
which  even  Buonaparte,  with  all  his  power, 

and 


->- 
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and  all  his  zeal,  has  not  been  able  to  in- 
jure. I  know  not  what  the  state  of  Ireland 
is;  but  I  ask  you,  is  the  glory  of  this  country 
to  be  effaced,  and  its  government  to  be 
destroyed,  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  wild  fana- 
tics, who,  whilst  they  set  up  their  own  de- 
praved vices  as  objects  of  idolatry,  are  striv- 
ing to  decry  all  that  is  venerable  or  respect- 
able, and  to  abolish  all  that  is  useful  or  be- 
neficial? Are  we  bound,  I  ask,  to  deliver 
up  our  faith  to  a  set  of  obscure  individuals, 
who  have  the  impudence  to  assure  us,  that 
none  have  ability  or  honesty  but  themselves, 
and  that  the  rest  of  mankind  are  pitiful 
drivellers  or  corrupt  knaves  ? 

*'  Believe  me,  in  every  goverimient  there 
must  be  a  firm  executive,  and  a  tribunal  of 
ultimate  appeal.  Let  me  not,  then,  find 
you  join  in  this  outcry  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  times,  and  against  the  governors  of 
the  day.  Besides,  have  not  ministers 
every  motive  and  interest  before  them 
that  is  calculated  to  keep  them  to  their 
^uty  r  Are  they  not  bound  by  the  same  laws 
B  3  which 
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ivhich  they  themselves  propose  to  be  made? 
Do  they  not  pay  the  taxes  which  they  them- 
selves inflict?  Are  they  not  also  likely  to  b€ 
under  the  influence  of  higher  feelings?  Hav^e 
they  not  a  character  to  support  ?  Have  they 
not  a  fame  to  acquire  ?  Have  they  not  a 
country  to  save  ?— And  if  the  patronage  of 
the  crown  has  been  extended  by  ministers, 
surely  the  weight  and  consequence  of  the 
people  have  kept  pace  by  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge,  and  the  accumulation  of 
A\  ealth.  As  the  people  acquire  power  by 
opulence,  government  must  be  envigorated 
by  influence,  otherwise  how  can  the  pub- 
lic peace  and  safety  be  provided  for.  If  the 
people  alone  are  to  gain  strength,  they 
must  soon  overthrow  the  higher  authorities^ 
and  instead  of  being  the  subjects,  must  be- 
come the  rulers  of  the  state.  Away,  then, 
with  these  brilliant  theories  which  you 
cherished  in  Ireland  ;  here  they  have  a 
foundation  of  sand,  aiid  which  the  breath  of 
truth  can  in  an  instant  dispel.  Nor  can  I 
believe  that  there  is  any  thing  like  real  an4 

substantial 
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substantial  discontent  in  the  country.  I 
l^ear  of  it,  as  you  may  do,  in  sounds,  but 
I  cannot  trace  it  in  facts.  In  a  country 
such  as  England,  it  is  not  possible  that  it 
can  exist  in  any  formidable  degree.  Take 
any  local  spot;  examine,  with  me,  tlie  city 
and  vicinage  of  Bristol  :— a  higli  state  of 
cultivation  and  civilization ;  loyalty  and  af- 
fection towards  the  monarch  ;  a  ready  obe- 
dience to  the  laws ;  opulence  and  munifi- 
cence among  the  higher  classes  ;  comfort 
and  chearfulness  among  those  of  subordinate 
rank  ;  splendid  religious  establishments,  at- 
tended by  an  exemplary  inferior  clergy  ;  se- 
minaries for  learning,  celebrated  through- 
out the  land  ;  charitable  institutions,  worthy 
of  celebration  throughout  the  earth;  money 
below  the  stocks'  rate  of  interest ;  commerce 
flourishing  in  the  midst  of  war;  trade  rapid- 
ly encreasing  in  extent ;  meclianics  improv- 
ing in  ingenuity  a».d  taste  ;  immense  capitals 
about  to  be  embarked  in  the  structure  of 
docks,  roads,  harbouis,  and  canals  :  These, 
Henry,  are  the  proudest  proofs  of  Bristolian 
B  4  prosperity, 
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prosperity,  a  satisfied  [)opulation,  and  a  wise 
system  of  government.  These  are  evei^ts 
that  fatally  contradict  the  assertions  of  fac- 
|.ious  individuals,  and  completely  neutralize 
the  slanderous  poison  of  their  idle  declama- 
tion. Let  it  be  your  care,  therefore,  not  to 
tell  the  people  of  Bristol  that  they  are  badly 
governed;  these  circumstances  deny  the 
charge,  and  their  resentment  would  reach 
you  and  your  pulpit.  And  you  are  not  to 
understand  that  our  prosperity  is  confined 
to  Bristol ;  for,  whatever  the  disturbers  of 
public  tranquillity  may  assert,  they  cannot 
offer  to  our  example  a  nation  that  does, 
or  ever  will  enjoy  so  large  a  share  of  indi- 
vidual or  collective  happiness  as  our  own> 
or  in  which  knowledge  and  virtue  are  so 
M'idely  diffused.  Nor  can  they  even  point 
out  a  period  in  our  own  history  which  is  to 
be  rationally  preferred  to  the  present.  If 
the  expenditure  is  of  enormous  amount,  we 
must  also  reflect  that  the  amount  is,  in  a 
great  decree,  nominal ;  that  the  absolute 
value  of  money  has  been  materially  dimi- 
nished 
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nished   by  its  abundance ;  and  that,  when 
the  relation  between  the  revenue  and  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  considered,  at  no 
period    have   the  taxes^  been    more   easily 
borne,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  state  so  easily 
provided  for.     In  short,  I  am  sure  that  the 
more  we  investigate,  the  more  we  shall  find 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  domestic  si- 
tuation— the  more  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  our  advancement  has  been  progressive 
in  wealth,   in  comfort,   in    civilization,    in 
freedom,  in  virtue,  and  consequTsntly  in  hap- 
piness.    Let  me  conclude  then,  Henry,  with 
this  cautionary  reflection — If  this  unexam- 
pled and  enviable  state  of  prosperity  should 
ever  be  exposed  to  any  rude   and  perilous 
shock  ;  if  we  have  to  apprehend  any  serious 
reduction  of  our  present  enjoyments,  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  an 
excess,  than  by  an  abridgment  of  liberty, 
much  less  to  be  dreaded  from  the  corrup- 
tion and  tyranny  of  our  rulers,  than  from 
the  madness  and  w^ickedness  of  popular  in- 
subordination^ or   the  factious  spirit  of  the 
»  S  times* 
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times.  And  again,  independent  of  all  this^ 
what  has  religion  to  do  with  politics? — why 
do  you  middle  with  a  science  that  is  so  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  your  professional 
sphere?'^ 

Here  the  Major  concluded  ;  had  he  not 
interrogated  Henr}^,  it  is  very  probable  that 
his  wise  and  liberal  observations  would  have 
passed  without  any  other  reply  than  the  as- 
sent and  acknowledgments  they  so  well  de- 
served. But  as  Henry  had  meddled  with 
politics  to  a  very  alarming  extent,  he  felt 
\t  incumbent  on  him  to  account  for  his  con- 
duct, and  to  reply  to  his  father  in  these 
terms  : — 

*'  The  first  prinei[)le  tending  to  demon- 
strate the  real  interest  of  a  people  is  their 
religion.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  light  in  which 
the  great  Revolution,  elFeeted  by  the  w^isdom 
of  our  ancestors,  deserves  pecuharly  to  be 
considered,  but  it  is  the  light  in  which  it 
does  not  appear  sufficiently  to  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  public.  The  question 
of  religion  is,  unfortunately,  not  understood 

to 
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to  be  a  question  of  politics,  and  yet  it 
should  be  known,  that  this  august  principle 
is  the  most  powerful  spring  of  human  con- 
duct. It  addresses  itself  to  all  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  man.  When  openly  adopted 
as  the  guide  of  action,  it  has  a  might  wliich 
no  power  can  subdue,  no  difficulty  coun- 
teract; and  it  is  the  only  subject  on  which 
some  species  of  opposition  to  the  com- 
mands of  temporal  authority  are  expressly 
sanctioned  by  the  will  of  Heaven.  But  it 
only  triumphs  openly  ;  it  often  operates  un- 
seen and  unacknowledged.  It  is  often  the 
prime  mover  of  the  heart,  and  when  com- 
bined with  some  subordinate  principle,  the 
great  effects  which  it  produces  are  falsely 
attributed  to  the  inferior  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine. Nor  is  it  too  much  to  assert,  that 
most  of  the  stupendous  revolutions  which 
have  astonished  the  world  since  the  great 
aera  of  the  christian  faith,  may  be  traced  to  a 
fervent  zeal  either  for  or  against  some  sys- 
tem of  religion,  as  their  ultimate  cause. 
*' This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  at 
B  6  the 
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^he  time  of  the  Revolution.  Great  Britain 
had  long  thrown  off  the  galling  yoke  of 
jpopery,  and  established  a  national  church 
on  the  basis  of  a  purer  creed.  But  the 
state  of  Europe  was  not  such  as  to  encourage 
a  confident  assurance  of  its  permanency,  or 
to  remove  all  anxious  care  for  its  preser- 
vation. The  country  had  oscillated  between 
popery  and  protestantism*  It  had  bled 
tinder  Mary— it  had  triumphed  under  Eli- 
zabeth. In  the  succeeding  reigns  it  had 
seen  the  national  religion  patronized  and 
supported  in  union  with  the  high  claims  of 
royal  prerogative,  and  afterwards  trodden 
-down  for  a  while  by  an  exasperated  and 
tortured  people.  With  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  the  church  revived ;  and 
though  the  people,  disgusted  with  pharisaical 
hypocrisy,  ran  into  the  opposite  extremes  of 
licentious  indulgence,  yet  the  sincere  vo- 
taries of  the  protestant  faith  rejoiced  in  ming- 
ling the  effusions  of  loyalty  with  the  dictates 
of  religion.  Towards  the  close  of  Charles 
'the  Second's  reign,  a  danger  of  a  different 

nature 
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nature  appeared  to  threaten  the  stability  of 
the  church.  The  false  policy  of  that  monarch, 
his  religious  tenets,  or  his  sentiments  of  gra- 
titude, had  induced  him  to  maintain  an 
inglorious  peace  with  France,  and  to  aban- 
don the  interests  of  the  protestant  party  on 
the  continent.  There  was  no  power  to  with« 
stand  the  wide-wasting  ambition  of  Louis- 
the  Fourteenth,  and  the  reformed  states 
and  covenanted  parties  were  threatened  to 
be  borne  down  by  the  torrent  of  his  victo- 
rious army.  At  this  crisis  the  Roman  Ca- 
thoHcs  in  England  were  treated  with  indul- 
gence. It  was  generally  understood  that 
the  heir  to  the  crown  was  a  professed  pa- 
.pist ;  and  it  was  feared,  lest  the  feelings  of 
loyalty,  exalted  by  democratic  madness  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  effervescence,  among  ^ 
numerous  portion  of  the  people,  should  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  demolition  of 
those  legal  barriers,  which  wisdom  and  con- 
viction had  erected  against  the  returning 
tide  of  papal  domination.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  sentiments,  the  Exxlusion  Bill 

passed 
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passed  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  de^ 
feated  by  tlie  power  of  the  crown  ;  but  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  popish  suc- 
cessor was  made  known  to  the  country,  and 
indeliably  printed  on  the  minds  of  the  pro- 
testants.  James,  notwithstanding,,  came 
peaceably  to  the  throne.  He  was  acknow- 
ledged as  a  lawful  monarch,  and  he  succeed- 
ed in  quelling  a  dangerous  rebellion.  It 
was  not  till  he  had  thrown  off  the  mask,  and 
done,  obeisance  to  the  pope,  that  his  title 
to  continue  on  the  ihrone  of  his  ancestors 
began  to  be  questioned.  Then,  indeed,  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  the  danger.  The 
seven  bishops,  in  the  ancient  spirit  of  martyr- 
dom, refused  to  sacrifice  their  faith  to  the 
will  of  the  monarch.  They  were  imprisou'- 
ed,  tried,  and  acquitted.  The  nation  la^ 
niented,  suffered,  and  exulted  with  them. 
The  king  persisted  in  the  same  unpopukir 
and  indefensible  measures.  He  ciisdained 
to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  orders  of  the  state. 

He 
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He  tried  his  strength,  and  found  himself  un- 
able to  govern  without  them.  He  fled  from 
his  post ;  and  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
united  by  one  conimon  interest,  and  anima- 
ted by  an  equal  zeal  for  the  preservation 
of  their  laws,  their  liberties,  and  their  reli- 
gion, at  length  effected  that  personal  change 
in  the  monarchy,  which  has  since  been  styl- 
ed, with  some  impropriety,  a  Revolution  in 
the  Government. 

"  Now,  Sir,  the  motives  for  all  these  re- 
markable changes  and  extraordinary  events, 
are  deduced  from  the  politics  of  the  actors, 
and  from  the  policy  of  the  times ;  a  species 
of  false  shame  which  is  widely  prevalent  in 
the  world,  conduced,  perhaps,  to  throw  a 
veil  over  such  motives ;  «but  there  are  abun- 
dance of  historical  facts  to  prove,  that  this 
country  is  indebted  to  its  policy  for  its  civil 
and  religious  rights,  and  that  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  the  revolution  has  been  misunder- 
stood, by  attributing  to  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant,    the    vicissitudes    which   arose 

froAii 
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from  the  eontentions  between  the  Tory  and 
the  Whig. 

'*  How,  then,  Sn-,  can  we  preteiKl  to  se- 
parate religion  from  politics,  when  I  have 
shewn  you,  in  an  historical  sketch  of  several 
hundred  years,  that  the  religion  of  the  state 
is  litde  more  than  the  instrument  of  the  po- 
licy of  the  day,   and  that  whenever  a  go-- 
vernmenthas  a  mind  to  measure  its  strength? 
with  the  people,  it  has  only  to  set  up  a  cry 
against  catholic  claims,  presbyterian  influ- 
ence, and  the  danger  of  poor  old   mother 
church  ! — Separate  religion   from  politics  I 
let  our  rulers  set  us  the  example  ! — What 
is  the  reason.  Sir,  that  in  Ireland  youth  be- 
comes age,  and  tliatage  sinks  into  the  grave 
in  silence  and  ignorance  ?  Why  is  it,   that 
for  their  glory  nothing  is  '^chieved^  for  their 
improvement  ivolhing  lUtempted,   that  five 
centuries  of  their  history    i<s  almost  an  in- 
tellectual blank  ?   Why  is  this,  but  because 
Ireland  is  catholic^^    and   that  catholics,  in 
their  honest  pride  of  heart,  dare  to   ima- 
gine that  they  are  competent  to  the  manage- 
ment 
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ment  of  their  own  revenues,  the  regulation 
of  their  own  family,  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  rank  in  the  society  of  nations  ! 
Separate  religion  from  politics  !  Suppose, 
Sir,  that  this  country  was  acting  upon  a 
system  of  unbridled  ferociousness  and  arbi- 
trary power,  of  moral  depravity  and  disso- 
luteness of  manners,  of  wanton  bloodshed, 
and  worse  than  savage  cruelty,  of  impiety 
and  intolerance ;  upon  a  system  which  would 
tring,  as  subordinate  evils  in  its  train,  the 
desti'uction,  the  annihilation  of  credit,  the 
extinction  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  ail 
the  horrors  of  indigence,  famine,  and  dis- 
ease ;  upon  a  system,  in  short,  which  would 
render  earth  a  hell,  and  existence  a  curse. 
Suppose  this,  and  then  tell  me,  whether  the 
nimisters  of  the  gospel  are  to  encourage  the 
prevalence  of  such  a  systeu],  or  to  be  silent 
because  they  are  told  that  politics  are  se- 
parate from  the  church  ?'^ 

On  putting  this  supposition,  Henry  paus- 
ed; and  as  the  Major  suspected  that  he  al- 
luded to  the  unfortunate  affairs  of  Ireland^ 

he 
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he  answered  him  rather  in  a  relative  than 
direct  reply. 

'*  You  allude,  Henry,"  said  tl>e  Major, 
"to  the  subversion  of  the  independence  of 
the  country  you  are  just  come  from.  An 
independence  that  was  never  well  establish- 
ed, is  not  a  subject  for  lamentation.  Its 
lifetime  was  short  ;  its  author  is  still  living, 
his  measure  already  dead  ;  he  sat  by  its 
cradle,  he  followed  its  hearse.  Murmurs 
against  this  dispensation  of  Providence  have 
arisen,  but  unjustly.  The  being,  from  its 
mother's  womb  untimely  ripped,  was  faint 
and  feeble  ;  the  dissolution,  though  sud- 
den, was  natural ;  though  early,  not  prema- 
ture» 

**  Totally  separated  from  England,  an 
independent  existence  was  perhaps  possible, 
I  do  not  decide.  But  while  the  connec- 
tion, however  modified,  subsisted,  it  was  vi- 
sionary. The  claim  of  right  was  extinguish- 
ed, but  the  activity  of  influence  was  subtilised 
and  invigorated.  It  was  in  nature  that  the 
greater  should  rule  the  less ;  it  was  in  na- 
ture^ 
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ture,  too,  that  intoxicated  with  fancies  of 
freedom,  Ireland  should  revolt  at  the  reality 
of 'dependence  ;  too  powerful  for  a  pro- 
vince, too  weak  for  a  rival,  the  consequen- 
ces were  inevitable — rebellion  and  union. 
Therefore,  talk  no  more  to  me  of  political 
tyranny ;  let  this  be  the  last  conversation 
between  us  that  may  be  considered  loss  of 
time.  Their  separation  here  affords  me  aa 
opportunity  of  concluding  this  loilg  chapter* 
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CHAP.    H. 

Disquisition  on  Calumny. — Mrs.  Percy's  opinion  of 
her  son — Consults  his  heart — Admires  his  constancy 
to  Clara,  but  informs  him  of  her  prudential  marriage 
with  a  banker,  in  consequence  of  her  believing  Henry 
to  be  licentious  and  insi-ncere. — Henry  rails  against 
the  malignity  of  fortune. — The  mother  exults  and- 
consoles  —She  excites  his  ambition-^ Is  proud  to  find 
him  at  liberty  to  make  a  grand  mercenary  match. 

TO  acquire  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  any  person,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
friends,  and  of  the  places,  which  were  the 
actors,  and  the  scenes,  of  the  principal 
events  of  his  life.  This  conviction  obliges 
me  once  again  to  introduce  Mrs.  Percy  to 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  to  relate 
a  conversation  of  extraordinary  interest 
which  she  held  with  her  son. 

There  is  nothing  more  absurdly  unjusk^ 

than 
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than  the  liberty  wliich  some  people  indulge 
tiieniselves  in  of  believing  every  Httle  rumour 
of  calumny,  when  envy  and  malice  take  de- 
light in  circulating  both  through  country 
and  town.  This  injustice  did  not  belong 
to  Mrs.  Percy;  she  heard  of  Henry's  con- 
duct, as  it  was  magnified  by  the  Satirist 
of  the  day,  but  she  did  not  believe ;  she  in- 
quired, and  acquitted  him  of  every  injuri- 
ous charge.  There  could  be  no  trait  more 
honourable  in  this  lady's  character  than 
this  generous  incredulity,  for  it  is  a  remark 
mortifying  to  human  vanity,  that  the  mean 
vice  of  credulousness  is  mostly  prevalent  in 
the  human  breast.  A  person  who  will  not 
absolutely  invent  a  slander,  shall  with  the 
most  malignant  pleasure  first  believe,  and 
next  propagate  it,  not  considering  that  this 
sanction  must  make  it  of  much  worse  conse- 
quence than  if  the  slander  depended  solely 
on  the  credit  of  tlie  author,  who,  when  in- 
quired after,  is  most  commonly  found  to  be 
a  mercenary  Satirist,  that  is,  a  person  by 
profession  and  nature  a  daring  and  impu- 
dent 
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dent  liar.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  re- 
ports which  were  circulated  so  much  to 
Henry's  disadvantage  led  Mrs.  Percy  to  a 
discovery  of  the  7xal  causes  of  his  disap- 
pointments and  miscarriages,  and  induced 
her  at  length  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
been  more  successful  in  any  other  vocation 
than  the  one  in  which  she  herself  caused 
him  to  be  engaged.  And  when  he  returned 
to  her  presence,  she  was  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  and  had  to  acknowledge  that  his 
extraordinary  endowments,  great  acquisi- 
tions, and  transcendant  elevation  of  mind, 
were,  from  the  nature  of  things,  entirely 
thrown  away  upon  the  church. 

*^  Bold  and  rapid  in  his  speech,  daring  in 
hiscounsels,  and  fixed  in  his  resolves,  the 
stature  of  his  mind,"  she  used  to  say, 
*^  overtops  his  associates,  and  collects  upon 
him  the  eyes  of  all — the  shafts  of  many. 
An  humble  curacy  can  never  satisfy  or  mo- 
derate his  pride.  He  deserves  more  friends, 
fewer  enemies;  but  there  is  something  in 
him  that  must  one  day  be  obeyed,  and  his 

opponents 
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tjpponents  shall  fly  or  fall  before  his  vic- 
torious and  envied  ascendency.  Had  he 
been  brought  up  to  arms,  like  Marlborough, 
success  would  have  pursued  his  steps  :  in 
courage  violent  and  sudden;  in  revenge 
neither  frequent  nor  implacable.  Had  he 
followed  the  law,  like  Shafttshury,  he  would 
have  no  enemy,  and  would  be  seen  to  ad- 
minister justice  with  unbounded  honours 
and  undivided  applause.  Had  he  been  bred 
to  politics,  like  Fox  in  peaceful  times,  he 
would  have  been  beloved  and  adored.  In 
days  of  ferment,  like  Pit,  he  would  support 
the  tottering  pillars  of  the  state.  But  in  tlje 
church,  where  talents  are  neglected,  and 
where  preferment  is  not  the  result  of  capa- 
city, or  the  reward  of  a  life  s};ent  with  in- 
dustry and  praise,  even  to  the  last  miserable 
dregs,  I  see  no  hopes  for  him  but  in  marriage, 
and  that  I  shall  make  it  my  business,  by  sciiie 
means  or  other,  to  bring  him  to  effect." 

Animated  by  this  determination,  Mrs. 
Percy  seized  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
of  .conversing  with  Henry  on  the  affairs  of 

his 
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his  heart.  She  found  him  in  the  library, 
walking  with  folded  arms  pensively  up  and 
down.  He  had  been  contemplating  the 
Arcadian  painting,  which  contained  a  resem- 
blance to  Clara,  executed  by  her  own  hand; 
and  the  recollection  threw  him  into  a  state 
of  distress,  which  his  mother  strove  to  dis- 
sipate, by  conversing  with  him  in  the  most 
affable  and  endearing  terms.  She  asked 
him  in  a  free,  pleasant  manner,  if  he  had 
made  no  choice  of  a  wife,  in  all  his  long 
absence  and  wanderings  about  the  world; 
and  on  his  answering  in  the  negative,  she 
seemed  to  show  some  surprise  that  he  could 
remain  so  insensible  as  not  to  be  able  to  de- 
termine to  whom  he  should  give  his  hand. 
Henry,  who  thought  he  perceived  the  aini 
of  all  her  remarks,  blushed,  and  answered 
with  a  sigh,  that  indeed  he  had  never  sought 
for  any  one  on  whom  a  preference  should 
be  bestowed. 

"  What,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  with  an  en- 
ffadno"  smile,  "  are  you  so  difficult  to  be 
pleased  that  you  have  never  met  a  person 

whom 
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whom  you  could  wish  to  be  married  to?  or 
are  you  ah*eady  engaged  to  some  one  whom 
you  cannot  obtain?" 

"  Really,  Madam,"  returned  Henry, 
with  the  utmost  confusion,  "  I  do  not  well 
know  how  to  answer  you  ;  but  as  you  are 
pleased  to  amuse  yourself  with  asking  me 
such  questions,  it  is  my  duty  to  say  nothing 
but  the  truth.  I\Iy  heart  is  engaged  — long 
engaged,  to  a  lady  whom  I  have  not  seen 
since  I  left  London,  and  know  not  where 
to  seek,  nor  whether  she  is  living,  for  I 
wrote  to  her  several  times  from  Ireland,  and 
never  received  any  answer  in  return." 

"  And  pray/'  continued  Mrs.  Percy, 
*'^vho  may  this  lady  be?  and  when  did 
your  passion  begin  ?" 

"  Madam," ::<€liswered  he,  "her  name  is 
not  proper  for  me  to  mention  without  her 
permission;  but  as  to  my  love,  it  began  with 
my  early  life,  and  I  am  sure  will  end  only 
with  it.  It  is  true,  had  it  not  been  for  your 
repeated  injunctions,  not  to  marry  a  poor 
woman,  I  believe  I  might  have  married  her; 
VOL.  III.  c  but 
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but  slie  had  no  fortune,  and  as  I  had  no 
preferment  in  the  church,  I  left  her  in  Lon- 
don, without  even  an  explanation  of  my  con- 
duct to  her,  and  exposed  to  hear  reports  con- 
cerning me  that  have  made  an  impression 
on  her  mind,  which,  no  douht,  has  been  the 
cause  of  her  silence,  and  which  are  the  bane 
of  all  my  future  hopes.  This,  Madam,  is 
my  unhappy  story." 

"  Perhaps  I  know  more  of  this  lady  than 
you  can  possibly,  imagine,"  said  Mrs.  Percy, 
with  a  smile ;  ''  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  I 
shall  soon  make  you  laugh  at  your  con- 
stancy, and  bend  your  affections  upon  one 
whom  I  can  recommend." 

**  Ah,  Madam!"  replied  Henry,  with  a 
tear  glistening  in  his  eye,  "  I  see  you  are 
pleased  to  divert  yourself  at  the  ex  pence  of 
your  unhappy  son.  But  you  must  forgive 
my  plainness  in  saying  that  you  do  not 
know  the  lady,  if  you  think  that  any  other 
woman  in  the.  world  is  able  to  make  any 
impression  on  my  heart,  or  alter  my  reso- 
lution never  to  change  my  condition.'^ 

'^  No! 
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*'  No!  nor  not  know  her!"  returned 
Mrs.  Percy.  "•  Suppose  I  should  ask  you 
to  look  up — to  look  up  and  behold  that 
Arcadian  picture,  which  hangs  there  upon 
the  wall!" 

On  this  Henry  ventured  to  raise  his 
eyes,  and  fixing  them  steadily  on  the  pic- 
ture, seemed  to  be  in  the  strongest  agitation. 

*'  What!  Henry,"  exclaimed  the  mother, 
"  do  you  think  me  ignorant  of  your  love 
for  Clara  Williams?  and  is  it  also  possible 
that  you  love,  though  acquainted  with  her 
destiny}" 

At  this  name,  and  the  mention  of  her  des- 
tiny, Henry  uttered  a  loud  exclamation,  and 
entreated  Mrs.  Percy  to  explain  what  she 
meant  by  allusions  at  once  so  terrific  and 
ambiguous.  His  tender  mother  prevailed 
on  him  to  sit  down  quietly  by  her,  and  with 
equal  dignity  and  esteem  reasoned  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  his  love,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  the  history  of  Clara, 
as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  extinguishing 
it  totally  and  for  ever. 

e  2  **  Among 
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*'  Among  the  many  private  calamities,'* 
■said  Mrs.  Percy,  *'  which  followed  the 
change  of  the  Rockingham  administration, 
Claras  father  had,  by  liis  -services  and  at- 
tachment to  the  popular  cause,  drawn  the 
resentment  of  the  reigning  minister  so  hea- 
vily upon  him,  that  he  deprived  him  at 
once  of  the  offices  he  enjoyed  in  the  home 
department  of  the  state.  Mr.  Williams  felt 
the  effects  of  this  so  severely,  that  his  spi- 
rits, which  had  nobly  supported  the  utmost 
malice  of  his  former  fortune,  suffered  under 
the  ingratitude  of  a  person  whom  he  once 
particularly  served,  and  he  retired  to  Wales, 
as  you  must  know,  where  he  died  broken 
hearted^  and  nearly  in  the  lowest  state  of 
distress.  He  left  Clara,  and  a  younger 
daughter;  and  the  small  property  of  Ivy 
Farm  was  to  form  the  whole  means  of  their 
support.  Clara,  soon  after  her  father's 
death,  had  recourse  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Miss  Courtneys,  and,  placing  her  little  sis- 
ter in  a  respectable  school,  she  left  Wales, 
and  lived  in  the  genteel  state  of  dependence 

In 
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*  in  which  you  must  at  various  times  have 
seen  her.      On  her  arrival  in   London,  the 
beauty  of  her  form,  and  the  sweetness  of  her 
temper,  soon  gained  her  universal  esteem, 
and  made  her  be  admitted  with  pleasure  to 
share  every  advantage  of  society  with   the 
Conrtney  family,  to  which  she  was  the  most 
particularly  engaged.     She  had  lived  in  this 
happy  tranquillity  till  your  departure  from 
London ;  and  the  presumed  causes  of  that 
departure  made  such  an  impression  on  her 
mind,   that  she  was  taken  dangerously  ill, 
and   had  to  have  recourse  to  various  me- 
thods for  the   recovery  of  her  spirits  and 
health.     When  somewhat  recovered,  a  ban- 
ker, who  was  intimate  with  her  friends,  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  conversing   with 
her,  and  falling  in  love  with,    proposed   to 
marry  her.     Such  an  offer,  though  so  highly 
advantageous,  was  long  hesitated  upon  by 
Clara,  but  the  prudential  arguments  of  her 
friends,  and,  above  all,  a  horrible  and  mis- 
taken belief  that  you  were  the  most  aban- 
doned  of   mankind,     prevailed    upon   her 
c  3  dutiful 
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dutiful  and  complying  temper  to  oveiiook 
the  inequality  of  the  banker's  years,  and 
gave  her  hand  to  a  man  who  promised  to 
repair  the  ruin  of  her  family,  and  make  her 
life  liappy.  They  were  accordingly  mar- 
ried, and " 

The  progress  of  this  little  story  was  here 
interrupted  by  an  expression  of  the  painful 
convictions  with  which  this  new  light  filled 
the  gloomy  rrnnd  of  the  distracted  Henry. 
But  the  light  did  not  serve  to  banish  the 
grossness  of  his  errors;  he  railed  against  the 
malignity  of  his  fortune,  and  imputed  ta 
Clara  a  fickleness  and  want  of  affection,, 
which  he  had  not  thought  consistent  with 
her  character. 

''  Hold,  liokl,  Henry!"  said  his  mother;. 
"  if  your  heart  is  as  good  as  I  suspect  it  to  be, 
before  I  finish  my  story  it  shall  do  justice  to 
Clara,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  highest  pleasure. They  were 

according  married,  as  1  said ;  and  her  af- 
fectionate and  virtuous  behaviour  made 
such  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  her 

husband 
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husband,  that  he  was  afflicted  at  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  indisposition,  and  attended 
on  her  to  such  places  as  were  recommended 
for  consumptive  complaints.  Among  other 
places  of  this  description,  she  at  length 
visited  the  Hot-Wells,  where  I  had  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  her,  and  of  renew- 
ing an  acquamtance  I  ever  so  highly  esteem- 
ed. In  all  our  conversations  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  that  she  studiously 
avoided  the  mention  of  you.  But  when, 
with  the  tenderest  regard,  I  had  occasion 
to  name  you,  and  to  express  a  fear  that  her 
marriage  might  for  ever  destroy  all  your 
hopes  of  future  happiness,  she  replied  with 
a  sudden  and  wounded  sensibility — 'What, 
Madam,  after  his  conduct  in  London, 
would  you  have  me  suppose  that  he  ever 
entertained  for  me  the  smallest  particle 
of  respect  and  lover' — This  question  was 
followed  by  an  explanation  that  opened 
Clara's  eyes  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
calumnies  by  which  you  were  so  unmerci- 
fully persecuted;  and  when  I  repeated  to 
c  4  her 
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her  my  fears  that  her  marriage  would  tinc- 
ture the  felicity  of  your  life  with  many  a 
bitter  drop,  she  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  was 
some  considerable  time  before  she  was  re- 
called to  a  recollection  of  her  senses  again. 
On  her  recovery  she  found  her  head  upon 
my  bosom,  where  she  sobbed  piteously,  and 
found  a  balm  to  soften  the  pain  of  the 
wounds  I  had  so  incautiously  inflicted  on 
her  amiable  and  ever  susceptible  heart.  In 
this  state  she  revealed  the  whole  course  of 
her  attachment  to  yQu,  and  the  agony  she 
sullered  from  the  assurance  that  you  were 
one  of  the  most  depraved  and  licentious  of 
men.  But  when  I  convinced  her  of  your 
virtue,  nnd  of  your  continued  love  to  her, 
as  I  strongly  suspected  from  your  conduct 
in  Wales,  and  from  my  correspondence 
Avith  the  Courtneys,  with  whom  I  always 
preserved  a  friendly  intercourse,  she  lost  all 
dominion  over  her  judgment,  and  exclaim- 
ed—  'Believe  me.  Madam,  there  was  no 
hour,  of  all  I  spent  in  his  company,  I  would 
exchange  for  all  the  joys  this  world  can 

give ; 
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give;  because  there  was  no  hour  that  did 
not  augment  the  happiness  of  my  heart,  and 
improve  and  exalt  the  powers  of  my  mind, 
Alas  !  the  remembrance  of  them  is  dear  to 
me,  after  I  have  lost  them.  And  I  should 
be  more  sunk  in  misery  than  what  I  am,  if 
I  did  not  think  his  g-reat  soul  would  look 
down  upon  mine  with  some  tenderness  of 
esteem,  when  he  hears  from  you  that  I  acted 
under  the  direction'  of  the  most  perfect  and 
torturing  delusion.  But  to  be  divorced 
from  that  soul!  to  be  incapable  of  becom- 
ing his  wife!  to  be  the  consort  of  an  infe- 
rior,' an  inglorious  husband,  who  has  no- 
thing to  boast  of  but  his  enormous  wealth  I 
I  had  much  rather  have  died  a  thousand 
deaths  than  that  my  heart  should  have  once 
conceived  such  a  thought  T 

**  I  thought  proper  here  to  interrupt 
her,"  said  Mrs.  Percy  to  Henry,  "  by  ob- 
serving— '  I  assure  you,  Clara,  you  enjoy 
more  solid  felicity  with  your  present  hus- 
band than  you  would  with  my  son  Percy. 
Henry's  mind  is  filled  with  important  scenes 
qS  of 
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of  business,  your  husband's  is  confined  to 
the  consideration  of  your  charms.  The  am- 
bition and  heroism  of  Henry  might  have  ren- 
dered you  unhappy;  the  unambitious,  un- 
enterprising partner  you  possess,  will  secure 
a  life  of  quiet,  the  approbation  of  your  mind, 
and  the  esteem  of  tlie  world.'— The  poor 
girl  wept  bitterly,  and  left  me,  with  this  em- 
phatic saying — \  Why,  Madam,  did  you  fill 
my  mind  with  his  image,  when  you  must 
know  that  I  can  never  teach  the  ambition  of 
my  heart  to  be  satisfied  with  a  meaner  hus- 
band. But  I  shall  pray  to  Providence  for 
a  different  temper — different  comforts,  in 
my  affliction.-— If  not  the  wife  of  a  hero,  I 
must  reflect  with  pride  that  I  am  the  wife 
of  an  honest  man  !' — 'Do,  Clara,'  said  I, 
anfiously,  *  reflect  in  this  manner,  and  with 
gratitude,  that  Providence  has  given  you  a 
good  husband,  retirement,  quiet,  wealth, 
and  a  fair  reputation,  though  not  a  felicity 
so  exalted  as  had  you  had  my  Henry's 
hand.'  She  rose  up,  and  bidding  me  fare- 
well,   told   me   that   the   kindness   of  the 

mother 
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mother  of  Percy  would  compensate  for 
much  of  her  misfortunes,  and  make  her  as- 
pire to  nothing  more  than  my  affection  and 
esteem.  She  departed  soon  after  for  Lon- 
don, and  I  hear  from  her  often,  but  I 
have  not  seen  her  since  her  last  visit  to  the 
Wells." 

During  the  continuance  of  this  litde  nar- 
rative, the  conclusion  of  whith  it  appeared 
Mrs.  Percy  had  attained,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  situation  of  Henry,  or  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  contending  emotions  that 
contended  for  empire  in  his  afflicted  breast. 
He  at  length  saw  the  error  he  was  guilty  of 
in  leaving  London  r^.  so  sudden  and  myste- 
rious a  manner,  and  with  horror  confessed 
that  it  involved  not  only  his  own  happiness 
but  the  felicity  of  her  whom  he  valued  most 
upon  earth. 

**  Oh,  my  mother !  my  mother !"  cried 
he,  "  what  have  I  lost !  what  have  I  lost ! 
I  am  now  quite  destitute,  without  the  least 
hope  in  this  world,  and  have  exposed  Clara 
to  the  calamities  of  a  life  which  require 
c  6  more 
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more  than  human  fortitude  to  be  endured. 
/Mas !  why  did  you  tell  me  her  destiny  ^ 
Why  did  you  inform  me  that  I  was  at  once 
lost  and  loved  ?" 

"  Be  comforted,  my  child !"  replied  Mrs. 
Percy;  *^  I  shall  explain  to  you  such  mo- 
tives as  must  ultimately  make  you  both 
happy  and  satisfied.  I  have  proved  to  you 
that  you  were  loved,  dearly  loved,  because 
I  knew  that  the  ambition  of  3^our  heart 
would  never  have  been  content  if  Clara 
had  not  preferred  you  to  all  the  universe; 
and  I  have  at  the  same  time  convinced  you 
of  your  irrevocable  separation,  because  I 
was  aware,  while  your  :*^ind  was  filled  with 
any  romantic  hopes,  it  would  take  from  you 
the  sense  of  every  high  consideration  in  life, 
and  unfit  you  for  those  important  scenes  in 
which  it  is  the  pride  of  your  mother's  heart 
to  see  you  engaged.  Having  done  with 
this  sentimental  passion,  having  loved  and 
been  beloved,  you  will  now  acquire  over 
your  heart  an  ample  dominion,  and  learn, 
with   delight   that  your  felicity   does  not 

depend 
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depend  upon  the  caprices  of  women,  or  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  but  upon  your  own 
esteem,  and  upon  the  means  with  which 
you  are  provided  of  selecting  a  wife  whose 
wealth  will  furnish  you  with  every  thing 
that  improved  nature  can  delight  in,  and 
whose  society  will  alleviate  you  in  sickness, 
soothe  you  in  solitude,  and  gratify  you  with 
whatever  can  indulge  the  sense  in  the  most 
blameless,  yet  refined  enjoyment." 

The  conversation  had  arrived  at  this 
issue,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  arri- 
val of  some  company.  But  as  Mrs.  Percy 
held  in  view  the  conversion  of  Henry  to 
the  adoption  of  her  plan  for  his  aggrandize- 
ment, by  a  grand  monied  alliance,  she  re- 
newed lier  attack  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  ensuing  paper. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Blrs.  Percy  reprcibatcs  love  matches. — Gives  the  exam- 
ple of  Adam  and  Eve,  who,  disgusted  with  each  other 
in  Paradise,  quarrelled,  and  were  next  turned  out. — 
The  loss  of  Clara  induces  Henry  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  mercenary  arguments. — Bristol  women  never 
intermarry  with  their  clergy. — The  Bristol  men,  with 
all  their  religion  and  honesty,  treat  their  ministers 
with  contempt. — Henry  revolts,  and  advocates  the 
pari  of  the  curates. — His  mother  describes  the  cha- 
racter of  the  reverend  Dr.  Oak,  whom  she  introduces* 
to  Henry  as^  an  honour  to  nature  and  an  ornament  to 
his  profession. 

**  IT  is  a  maxim  of  La  Kochefaucault,^ 
said  Mi-s.  Percy,  when  she  resumed  the 
thread  of  her  late  conversation  with  her  son 
Henry,  *'  that  in  some  marriages  there  is 
comfort,  but  that  there  is  exquisite  delight  in 
none.  You,  Henry,  seem  to  revolt  at  this 
maxim,  though  it  has  been  established  by 
so  ingenious  a  writer,  and  implicitly  received 

by 
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by  a  nation  once  considered  so  perfect  and 
polite  as  to  give  the  law  in  affairs  of  gal- 
lantry to  all  Europe.  Well,  suppose  I  ad- 
mit your  objection,  and  give  you  the  exam- 
ple of  that  original  plan  of  human  happi- 
ness, which  seems  infinitely  to  have  sur- 
passed all  others;  for  surely  you  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  a  Paradise  more  impara- 
dised  than  the  state  of  your  first  parents; 
and  yet  did  their  felicity  last?  No,  it  did 
not  last,  it  is  indeed  true.  But  that  did  not 
arise,  you  say,  from  any  defect  in  their  situa- 
tion, but  from  their  character  only.  In  this 
you  are  perfectly  right;  being  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  life,  a  defect  which  has 
rendered  so  few  marriages  of  inclination 
happy  ever  since,  their  felicity  could  not  be 
expected  to  last.  Eve  was  a  silly  girl,  a 
kind  of  infant  at  full  growth ;  and  Adam 
was  very  little  better  than  a  great  boy,  igno- 
rant and  absurd  as  Eve.  When  two  peo- 
ple of  this  kind  come  together,  it  signifies 
nothing  how  much  they  are  in*  love,  for  they 
cannot  be  in  love  long :  in  the  first  ardour 

of 
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of  their  passions  they  form  ideas  in  the 
highest  degree  romantic  and  nonsensical; 
the  man  believes  his  mistress  to  be  an  angel 
because  she  is  beautiful ;  and  the  woman  is 
inchanted  with  the  merit  of  her  husband, 
because  he  adores  her.  But  the  first 
change  in  her  complexion  puts  an  end  to 
his  adoration;  and  when  he  ceases  to  wor- 
ship her,  she  will  begin  to  liate  him,  be- 
cause her  love  had  no  sounder  basis  for  its 
support;  they  will  by  degrees  be  mutually 
disgusted  with  each  other,  and  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Adam  and  Eve,  will  not  fail  to 
retort  their  mutual  folly  upon  each  other,- 
by  mutual  reproaches  of  contempt.  Con- 
tempt always  follows  indifference,  and  the 
once  loving  couple  presently  adopt  the  fatal 
prejudice,  that  mutual  hatred  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  marriage.  Under  this 
prejudice  their  most  trifling  defects  and: 
foibles  appear  magnified,  and  they  overlook 
beauties,  graces,  and  good  qualities  in  each 
ether,  which  in  every  body  else  they  would 
mot  only  see  but  admire.  ' 

^^  BelieviS' 
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**  Believe  me,  then,  Henry,  every  con- 
nection formed  by  mere  appetite  must,  in- 
deed, have  these  consequences,  i  love 
Clara  in  my  way  as  much  as  you  love  her 
in  yours,  but  I  rejoice  that  she  is  married 
to  another,  and  that  she  has  left  you  at  li- 
berty to  seek  a  woman  of  consequence  and 
fortune  for  your  wife,  and  who,  by  not  be- 
ing too  beautiful,  will  heighten  her  charms 
as  a  mistress,  by  the  good  sense  and  steadi- 
ness of  a  friend,  and  not  expect  that  perpe- 
tual series  of  flattery,  submission,  and  offi- 
ciousness,  which  every  remarkably  fine  wo- 
man looks  for,  as  the  natural  tribute  of 
transcendant  loveliness  and  consummate 
grace. 

'*  When  you  marry  a  person  of  whom 
beauty  is  not  the  sole  endowment,  nature 
will  smile  upon  you  both,  which  Wv^y  so  ever 
you  turn,  and  the  most  common  and  trivial 
object  will  derive  a  power  to  charm^  from 
your  mutual  disposition  to  be  pleased. 
Nay  more,  your  life  will  be  infinitely  more 
tender,  elegant,  and  even  pleasurable,  than 

if 
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if  you  married  from  mere  gallantry,  and 
eommenced  your  matrimonial  career  with 
all  the  felicities  which  I  have  shown  you 
that  Adam  and  Eve  originally  poss||fesed." 

What  Mrs.  Percy  thus  said,  was  so  sen- 
sible, and  so  specious,  that  Henry  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  contradict  her;  and 
indeed  he  honestly  confessed  that  after  the 
loss  of  Clara,  if  he  married  at  ally  he  would 
be  governed  by  his  mother's  improved  ex- 
perience and  prudent  advice. 

*'  But,  Madam,"  said  he,  **^by  inspiring- 
me  with  the  idea*  of  the  felicity  of  such  a 
marriage  as  yoii  describe,  it  would  appear 
to  me  that  you  have  some  lady  in  view,  su- 
perior to  the  common  rank,  and  to  whom 
you  would  recommend  me  to  pay  my  court. 
Without  having  very  strong  motives  for  my 
curiosity,  still  nature  is  so  curious  that  I 
must  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  what  Bristol 
lady  it  is   who  has  the  sanction'  of  your 


voice  ?' 


"  What  Bristol   lady !"  reiterated    Mrs. 
Percy  y  ^'  know,  Henry,  that  there  is  an  ex- 
treme 
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treme  difficulty  in  a  clergyman's  getting  a 
wife  of  any  sort  of  ordinary  respectability  in 
this  city  J-  for,  notwithstanding  the  moral  and 
religious  reputation  of  its  citizens,  they  have 
learned  to  imbibe  such  prejudices  against 
the  clergy  themselves,  that  they  would  pre- 
fer marrying  their  daughters  to  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  and  shop-boys,  than  to  shake 
their  established  contempt  for  the  clergy^ 
by  suffering  any  one  of  them  to  inter-marry 
with  the  official  members  of  the  church. 
This  prejudice  is  rather  extraordinary  in  a 
town  where  religion  is  conducted  with  the 
utmost  veneration  and  reserve,  and  where 
all  persons  are  deemed  criminal  who  ne- 
glect the  Sabbath,  or  who,  on  any  occa- 
sion, absent  themselves  from  the  public  in- 
struction of  those  very  teachers  whom  they 
are  encouraged  from  their  infancy  to  detest 
and  despise  !  you  stare  at  this  absurdity ; 
absurdity  it  may  be,  but  it  can  be  supports, 
ed  by  a  chain  of  irrefragible  facts.  And 
to  such  an  extent  is  this  brutal  animosity 
carried   against  the  curates  in  particular, 

that 
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that  they  are  nearly  excluded  from  society, 
and  treated  as  if  they  were  neither  citizens 
or  gendeinen ;  as  rf  they  were  something  dis- 
owned both  by  merchants  and  gentry  ;  like 
anomalies  in  the  body  politic,  whom  it  is  fit 
to  deprive  of  the  rights  which  are  chearfut- 
ty  granted  almost  to  every  class  of  men?'' 

"  From  such  monstrous  conduct,"  inter- 
rupted Henry,  ''  the  offspring  not  of  civil 
society,  but  of  tyrannic  vulgarity,  not  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  but  of  folly  and  vice,  I 
beseech  the  Supreme  Being  to  preserve  me 
from  being  exposed.  What,  does  the  la- 
borious curate,  does  the  learned  divine  of 
Bristol  feel  that  he  is  the  passive  instrument 
of  folly,  and  the  wretched  victim  of  neglect? 
Does  he  feel,  in  this  flourishing  city,  in 
preaching  to  maintain  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  and  the  morals  and  Christianity  of 
the  people,  that  he  has  parted  with  an  iota 
of  his  drgnity  as  a  man,  or  of  his  privileges 
as  a  citizen  ?  Do  the  people  of  Bristol  force 
him  to  feel,  that  in  the  exercise  of  one  essen- 
tial duty  is  necessarily  merged  the  fruitioa 
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of  another  ?  Do  they  compel  him  to  feel, 
that  in  bracing  on  the  buckler  of  religion, 
his  actions  have  been  manacled,  or  his 
mouth  gagged  ?  that  at  the  very  moment  he 
should  be  most  esteemi'd,  he  is  refused  ac- 
cess to  society,  and  condemned  to  solitude 
in  the  silence  of  the  slave  ?  No,  Madam,  the 
curate  cannot  feel  thus  !  Reason,  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  and  every  ingenu- 
ous sentiment  which  can  distinguish  the  man 
of  letters  from  the  mercantile  drudge,  tell 
him  that  he  ought  not  to  feel  thus.  They 
tell  him,  that  when  licensed  to  instruct,  it  is 
absurd  to  think  himself  inferior  to  those  he 
is  bound  to  teach.  They  tell  him,  that  when 
ordained  a  Minister  of  God,  he  should  feel 
strong  and  not  weak ;  that  he  should  feel 
encreased  energy  of  action,  not  privation  of 
bodily  ^nd  mental  powers  ;  that  he  should 
feel  expanded,  not  contracted ;  elevated, 
not  depressed ;  exalted,  not  degraded  ; 
proud,  not  debased  ;  bold,  not  spiritless ; 
raised  above  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  not  sunk 
beneath  them  !  But  tell  me,  my  dear  Ma- 
dam, 
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dain/' continued  Henry,  after  a  short  pause, 
^^  tell  me  who  and  what  are  the  curates  that 
submit  to  the  odious  and  contemptible  treat- 
ment you  have  had  the  goodness  to  describe. 
For  my  part,  I  would  not  accept  of  a  main- 
tenance in  the  miserable  condition  of  a  Bris* 
tol  curate,  or  remain  one  year  in  so  trying 
and  humiliating  a  state  to  become  primate  of 
all  England  ?" 

*'  And  yet,"  replied  Mrs.  Percy,  "  the 
gentlemen  who  are  here  languishing  under 
the  despised  drudgery  of  the  curacies,  are 
most  of  them  men  of  family,  and  supreme 
literary  merit.  There  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oak 
for  one ;  I  know  him  well ;  son  of  fair 
science  !  I  sympathize  in  his  incessant,  un- 
rewarded labours.  Stranger  to  fame,  to 
fortune,  and  in  a  post  so  important,  so  ar- 
duous as  that  of  a  curate  is,  and  honourable 
as  it  ought  to  be  considered,  from  my  heart 
I  wish  him  a  more  benign  lot  than  the  ingra- 
titude of  Bristolians,  or  the  imperiousness  of 
his  task-masters  will  ever  bestow.  Finding 
his  clerical  career,  in  a  sister  kingdom,  to  be 
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gloomy,  turbulent,  and  painful,  he  removed 
to  Bristol,  and  thought  that  tlie  dregs  of  the 
cup  of  affliction  were  nearly  all  swallowed 
up.  Vain  delusive  hope  of  man  !  The  sor- 
rows, difficulties,  and  dangers  he  has  since 
encountered,  are  far  beyond  what  he  expe- 
rienced in  the  novitiate  of  his  adversity. 
Yet  in  this  very  chequered  space,  he  has 
been  often  solaced  by  lucid  gleams  of  hap- 
piness ;  his  horizon  has  sometimes  brighten- 
ed with  the  cheering  colours  of  hope,  and 
opened  the  joyful  view  of  professional  inde- 
pendence in  the  distant  regions  of  the  south. 
As  Doctor  Oak  has  been  a  number  of  years 
in  Bristol,  and  as  he  is  a  man  who  possesses 
virtues  for  you  to  follow,  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  on  the  Bristol  curates  principally  to 
him,  and  beg  you  to  attend  to  the  outline  I 
shall  sketch. 

**  Doctor  Oak  has  very  good  natural  abi- 
lities, and  having  had  the  most  finished  uni- 
versity education,  has  treasured  up  in  his 
mind  a  great  deal  of  very  useful  knowledge, 
by  the  help  of  which,  and  the  excellent  ser- 
mons 
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mons  experience  has  taught  him  the  art  of 
making,  he  is  qualified  to  afford  solid  instruc- 
tion from  his  pulpit,  and  entertainment  to 
persons  of  the  best  and  most  improved  un- 
derstandings, who  have  the  good  sense  to 
court  his  society.     It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  say  whigh  in  him  is  best,  the  mind  or  the 
M'ill ;  since,  if  from  the  one  we  may  guess, 
that  properly  applied,  he  would  have  been 
capable  of  shining  in   any  sphere  he   had 
been   placed  in  ;    the  other  discovers  a  pro- 
{:>€nsity  to  every  thing  that  is  good.     Not 
only  a  strict  good  man  but  an  exemplary 
christian,   he  has  an  universal  benji^viflence 
for  all  mankind.     In  short,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  with  regard  to  intentional  good, 
his  head  and   his  heart  are  never  at  odds. 
For  while  he  labours  to  enhance  and  raise 
his  virtues  in  the  sight  of  God  by  his  own 
mean  opinion  of  them,    he  depresses   and 
forfeits  his  sense  by  disregarding  the  cere- 
monious habits  of  the  world  :  with  the  flexi- 
bility of  the    proboscis    of    the   elephant, 
which  can  tear  up  a  tree  or  pick  up  a  six- 
pence 
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pence,  he  is  often  seen  engaged  in  contrast- 
ed employments;  and,  with  an  appetite  as 
versatile  as  his  talent,  can  equality  enjoy  a 
city  feast,  or  the  plainest  domestic  fare.  He 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  rough  diamonds 
which  is  all  brilliancy  within,  but  is  destitute 
of  the  polish  of  the  artist,  that  every  smooth 
puppy,  though  of  less  value  than  a  Bristol 
stone,  appears  with  more  lustre  in  public, 
And  yet,  Henr}^,  notwithstanding  all  these 
eccentricities,  I  think  no  man  at  present 
more  worthy  the  respect,  esteem,  and  friend- 
ship of  all  who  know  him  than  Docto,r  Oak. 
But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  #hich 
it  is  to  your  advantage  to  contemplate  him. 
Perhaps  man  never  more  devoutly  wished 
for,  or  more  ardently,  yet  ineffectually 
sought  for,  the  cahii  of  domestic  retirement. 
Few,  I  am  peisuaded,  have  been  more  vio- 
lently  agitated  on  tlie  inconstant  Ijoistcrous 
sea  of  hymen  than  what  he. has  been.  To 
those  who  know  what  he  has  endured,  he 
should  seem  excusable  were  he  to  execrate 
a  state  which  to  him  has  been  superlatively 
VOL.  Ill,  V  in- 
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inauspicious  ;  but  I  speak  to  you  to  declare 
the  venerable  truth,  not  to  palliate  the  follies 
of  iiis  life.  Keenly  has  he  suffered  for 
them  ;  may  his  dear  bought  experience  be 
an  useful  lesson  to  you  and  others  !  Fraught 
with  sensibih'ty,  highly  susceptible  of  the 
most  disinterested  love,  he  has  always  va- 
lued his  affections  beyond  his  ambition  and 
convenience.  How  much  ease  and  peace 
of  mind  he  has  sacrificed  to  this  generous 
propensity !  birth,  education,  profession, 
connections  at  home  and  abroad,  must  have 
brought  advantageous  alliances  within  his 
reach:  strange,  luckless  infatuation,  he 
trampled  upon  them  all  !  he  never  even 
dreamed  of  blending  fortune  and  a  wife  in 
one  research.  This  extremely  unpropitious 
temper  for  a  poor  son  of  the  church,  had 
led  him  into  domestic  habits  so  truly  sinister, 
that  had  not  the  soft  but  irresistible  whis- 
pers of  paternal  tenderness  checked  his  an- 
guish and  despair,  his  existence  vYould  have 
been  more  insupportable  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  had  patience   and  fortitude 

to 
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to  endure.  But  the  greatest  calamity  that 
resulted  from  this  rash  engagement  was  its  . 
havingunguardedly  suffered  his  mind  to  be 
too  deeply  impressed  by  the  consequent 
disappointments  and  distresses  it  naturally 
occasioned.  Hence  has  he  fallen  into  that 
apathy  and  indolence  from  which  nothing 
but  the:  strong  hand  of  illustrious  patronage 
can  now  rescue  him.  The  opportunities, 
views,  fame  and  fortune  he  has  immolated 
to  this  demon  of  rashness;  the  miseries  to 
which  he  has  thereby  subjected  himself,  the 
inconvenience  and  grief  he  has  patiently 
borne,  and  has  to  endure,  on  the  account 
of  an  in^prudent  marriage,  would  fill  a  vo- 
lume.. I  must  therefore  conclude  the  sub- 
ject by  imploring  you  to  regard  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Oak  as  a  man  who  has  vhtues  not  too 
4Tiuch  to  be  imhated,  and  whose  marriage 
^nd  consequent  apathy  cannot  too  much  be 
shunned.  But  as  he  has  preserved,  under 
the  heaviest  pressure  of  his  circumstances, 
the  serenity  which  he  acquired  in  the  days 
of  Jiis  prosperity,  and  as  he*  is  afiiible  and 
T»  2  courteous 
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courteous  to  the  most  humble  of  his  pa- 
rishioners, I  revert  to  my  first  object,  and 
am  astonished  not  to  meet  with  him  in  the 
circles  of  the  hospitable,  or  to  hear  of  him 
in  the  mercantile  and  other  parties  of  the 
town.  The  meanness  and  injustice  of  this 
conduct  would  excite  aversion  for  the  Bris- 
tolians,  v/ere  not  the  keen  sense  of  their 
hoggishness  blunted  by  the  anodine  cordial 
urbanity  of  a  few  select  mortals.  In  this 
inestimable  class  my  elegant  friend  Lady  S. 
holds  a  distinguished  rank,  and  your  father 
throws  a  few  bright  beams  of  consolation 
over  his  hours,  by  giving  him  every  assurance 
of  a  long  preserved  esteem  and  firm  attach- 
ment. 

*^  If  such  is  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
Bristol  to  a  man  of  the  family,  learning,  and 
integrity  of  Doctor  Oak,  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  gross  it  is  to  tiie  generalty  of  their 
other  curates.  A  conduct  insufficient  to 
produce  mutual  esteem,  confidence,  or  af- 
fection; and,  without  which,  believe  me,  a 
cui'ate  does  litde  good  in  bis  parish.  But 
when  the  pastor  and  the  people  unite  in  sen- 
timent 
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timent  and  society,  than,  indeed,  the  haU 
lowed  union  promises  to  be  as  blissful  as  re- 
ligious. Under  the  auspices  of  respect  and 
veneration,  the  congregation  approach  the 
altar  of  their  God,  publicly  manifest  their 
pious  fervor,  and  after  the  solen>nity  shew 
their  gratitude  to  their  instructor  by  inviting 
him  to  those  domestic  scenes  which  recom- 
pence  duty,  and  extinguish  the  sense  of  those 
difficulties  which  a  narrow  income  so  lal)0- 
riously  keeps  alive  in  the  mind." 


D  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Ciiving  councils  not  a  gracious  task — Prejudices  of  the 
Bristol  ladies  against  curates,  whom  they  call  bell- 
wethers and  parisli-birds — Henry  stigmatizes  sucb 
conduct — The  rectors  merit  reprobation — They  treat 
their  curates  as  an  inferior  tribe  of  beings^ — Charac- 
ters of  Doctors  Little  and  Whitecliff — Immoral  rec- 
tors always  most  prone  to  censure  the  conduct  ofpooP" 
trespassing  curates— Unfortunate  men. 


IN  giving  counsels^  we  are  less  concern- 
ed for  the  event  of  the  thing,  than  the  suc- 
cess of  our  advice*  Butj  in  the  instance  of 
Mrs.  Percy,  she  was  so  anxious  both  for 
the  event  and  success  of  her  opinions,  that^ 
"when  abruptly  interrupted,  as  appears  from 
the  hasty  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  she 
sought  another  serious  conversation  with 
Henry,  and  renewed  her  late  topic  by  ob- 
serving, that  in  consequence  of  the  poverty 

of 
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of  the  curates,  and  the  little  rank  the  Bristol 
people  allow  them  to  maintain  in  society, 
the  ladies  have  imbibed  all  the  prejudices 
of  the  men  against  them  ;  and,  when  ac- 
costed by  a  PARISH  BIRD,  as  they  call  a 
curate,  they  can  with  difficulty  stifle  their 
antipathy,  or  hide  from  him  the  most  un- 
gracious and  sovereign  contempt  of  the 
mind.  If  they  meet  him  by  accident  in 
company,  they  gape  and  nod  at  each  other ; 
and,  if  he  dare  to  approach,  they  burst 
"with  laughing,  or  look  splenetic.  When 
they  retire  from  his  church,  the  street 
rings  with  the  most  capricious  judgments 
upon  his  style  of  preaching.  An  animated 
preacher  is  impudent ;  a  mild  one  is  a  dri- 
Teller ;  the  declamator  ib  a  bell-wether; 
the  narrator  is  a  drone.  He  who  is  ortho- 
dox is  accused  of  intolerancy  ;  and  he  who 
thinks  freely  is  condemned  as  a  poor  fana- 
tic soul ;  and  while  attending  to  him  they 
have  more  the  gesture  of  satirists  than  of 
reiigionatists ;  at  the  least  word  that  he  utters 
incorrectly,  they  express  a  stare  of  astonish- 
D  4  ment, 
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ment,  and  look  as  if  they  were  interpreting 
it  to  the  worst  sense  to  which  it  could  possi- 
bly be  condemned.  In  short,  they  hold 
them  in  sucii*  contempt,  and  hold  them* 
selves  so  eminent  in  science,  situation,  and 
taste,  that  they  cannot  resolve  to  own  any 
thing  good  a  curate  says  or  does.  They 
seldom  approve  the  sermon,  because  they 
are  instructed  to  despise  the  man.  He  is 
too  delicate,  or  too  morose  ;  too  apparent- 
ly innocent  of  the  world,  or  too  palpably- 
learned  in  its  ways ;  he  is  a  knave  or  fool,  li- 
bertine or  misanthropist ;  a  being  who  can- 
not possibly  please,  and  who  can  never  be 
admired." 

Henry  revolted  suddenly  at  this  picture 
of  Mrs.  Percy's  drawing,  and  exclaimed, 
"What,  Madam!  is  there  is  no  sense  of 
pride,  indignaiion,  or  shame,  in  the  curates 
of  Bristol,  tiiat  they  submit  to  this  atrocious 
conduct,  and  evince  no  spirit  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  disdain  ?  Why,  such  treatment  must 
surely  indulge  an  inclination,  between  the 
citizens  and  the  clergy,  to  dissension,  hatred, 

and 
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and  slander,  and  become  an  unexhaustible 
source  of  complaints,  reproaches,  and  invec- 
tives. One  should  think  that  a  place  enjoying 
the  religious  reputation  of  Bristol,  would  be 
superior  to  the  hurly-burly  of  disputes, 
quarrels  and  broils,  which  a  variance  with 
their  clergy  must  daily  treate  ;  and  it  is  as 
natural  to  think,  that  men  bred  like  the 
clergy  would  exert  themselves  to  stand  upon 
the  high  ground  they  are  allowed  by  socie- 
ty at  large,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
trampled  upon,  and  called  by  the  oppro- 
brious names  of  Parish,  and  other  omi- 
nous Birds.  '  Is  the  animosity  of  Bristol 
caused  by  the  poverty  of  the  curate?  If  so, 
can  there  be  a  greater  cruelty  than  to  de- 
spise a  person  under  the  misfortune  of  want? 
Has  Hot  the  poor  curate  already  particular 
troubles  enough,  unless  you  add  raillery  to 
insult,  and  reproach  to  oppression  ?  The  of- 
fensive names  of  Bell-wether,  Mumbler, 
and  Parish  Bird,  ought  not  to  enter  into 
the  discourse  of  the  religious,  nor  any  other 
injurious  terms  that  rouse  an  idea  of  con- 
p  5  tempt 
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tempt  against  the  ministers  of  the  church. 
But,  tell  me,  as  your  experience  and  infor- 
mation extend  so  wide,  do  curates  submit  to 
this  ignominious  treatment  any  length  of 
time?  Are  they  not  perpetually  abdicating 
their  post,  -  and  changing  to  places  more 
likely  to  treat  them  with  decency  and  re- 
spect ?" 

**  'Tis  not  always  by  resentment,  and 
making  most  noise,  that  we  justify  our- 
selves," replied  Mrs.  Percy  ;  ''  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, whose  conscience  has  notliing  to  re- 
proach him,  when  he  is  unjustly  treated,  mo- 
destly rests  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of 
his  own  heart,  compensating  himself  in  the 
pleasures  of  retirement  for  ti:ie  ingratitude 
that  is  shewn  him  in  the  world.  But  there 
have  been  many  curates  of  too  delicate  a 
sensibility  to  stifle  their  resentment,  and 
i\'ho  have  left  Bristol,  retorting  the  affronts 
of  the  citizens,  and  shaking  the  dust  otf  their 
sandals  at  their  gates,  resolved  to  publish 
the  hoggish  treatment  they  received  to  all 
part  of  the  world   where  their  voice  might 

be 
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Be  heard.     This  treatment,  Henry,  you  ap- 
pear to  attribute  to  the  poverty  of  the  cu- 
rate ;  in  this  you   are  not  exactly  correct. 
We  must  trace,  the  prejudice  to  a  higher 
cause.     The  common  infatuation  of  people 
meanly  born,  who  have  made  their  fortunes 
by  trade,  is  to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  first  quality,   and  disdain  their 
equals;    they   presently  forget   what   they 
were  before    their  rise.      Their   train  and 
table,    with   the   deferences  that  are  paid 
them,  insensibly  accustom  them  to  believe 
that  their  wealth  equals  them  with  peers, 
and  make  them   despise  those  that  are  not 
able  to  live  so  great     This  is  the  character 
of  the  gentry  of  Bristol ;  and  the  curates, 
though  sensible   of  this  weakness,  oppose 
it  by  refusing  them  the  rank  they  expect, 
and  by  discovering  a  malicious  satisfaction 
at  the  vanity  and  ignorance  of  their  would- 
be-superiors.     To  discover  this  satisfaction, 
ad  to  assume  a  little  street-consequence, 
the  curates  affect  that  swelled  step  and  mis- 
taken haughtiness  which  sets  the  citizens 
D  6  still 
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Still  more  against  them,  and  breeds  up  sucis 
a  spirit  of  contention,  that  it  commonly  hin- 
ders tliem  from  taking  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  retrieve  esteem,  or  to  merit  hospita- 
lity.    Independent  of  this  conduct,  so  little 
conciliatory  on  the  part  of  the  curates,  there 
is  another  cause  which  invites  the  people  of 
Bristol  to  treat  them   with  such  felonious 
contumacy.     The  people  fnid  that  the  rec- 
tors treat  their  curates  as  schoolmasters  treat 
the    ushers  of  their  schools;  that  is,  they 
lord  it  over  them  as  task- masters  ;    and  if 
they  admit  them  to  their  table,  and  inti^oduce 
them  to  their  friends,  the  dinner  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  alms,  and  the  introduction 
is  marked  with  all  the  formula  that  distin- 
guish the  tyrant  from  the  slave.     And  those 
rectors,  to  disguise  their  own  vices,  and  to 
pass  for  men  of  the  most  exemplary  life,  are 
for  ever  brawling  against  their  curates,  and 
causing  no   alhance  to  exist  between  them 
and  the  community,   by  setting  them  by  the 
ears  together,   and  keeping  them  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  warfare  and  strife.'^ 

''1 
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**  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  Madam," 
said  Henry,  "  but  really  your  information 
appears  so  extensive  and  correct,  that  I 
should  be  happy,  before  you  proceed  fur- 
ther, if  you  would  favour  me  with  a  recto- 
rial sketch,  and  instruct  me  how  far  those 
reverend  gentlemen  are  entitled,  by  the  esti- 
mate entertained  of  their  own  characters,  to 
ride  over  the  necks  of  the  unfortunate  cu- 
rates, whose  case  you  so  ably  describe,  and 
have  so  much  disposition  to  redress?" 

**  The  conduct  of  the  Bristol  people  to 
their  clergy,"  replied  Mrs.  Percy,  *'  is  in- 
comprehensible, it  is  dark  and  mysterious 
as  a  riddle.  The  same  people  are  lavish  of 
obsequiousness  to  an  idle  rector,  and  indi- 
^  gent  of  common  decency  to  the  laborious 
curate  or  clerical  slave.  Unable  to  keep  a 
just  medium,  they  reverence  the  one  to  a 
degree  of  idolatry,  and  treat  the  other  with 
a  contempt  not  to  be  described.  But 
what  is  still  more  unaccountable,  is,  that 
the  faults  and  infirmities  of  the  rectors  are 
entirely  overlooked,  while  the  small  inad- 
vertencies 
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vertenties  of  the  curate  are  hunted  into  day 
liVht,  and  mao-nified  into  vices  bv  the  addi- 
tion  of  ten  thousand  lies.     This  conduct  of 
the  people  misguides  the  rectors,  and  pre* 
vents  their  reformation  ;  they   would  have 
fewer  faults  if  they  had  less  of  this  shame*- 
ful  incense  given  them.     'Tis  their  flatterers 
that  make  them  uncivil,  proud,   contemptu- 
ous, and  hauglity,   by  placing  them  so  high 
above    their    curates,    and    unwilling     to 
descend  from    this    imaginary   superiorityi, 
they  make  a  great  swagger  before  the  peo- 
ple,  and  insist   upon  keeping  their  curates 
as  humble,   mode&t,  passive,  and  mortified, 
as  the  primitive  itinerants  who  lived  on  lo- 
custs  and  M'ild  honey,   and  preached   the 
gospel  for  the  love  of  God.     As  long  as  a 
man  is  a  beneficed  clergymen,  it  matters 
not  to   the  good  people  of  Bristol  whether 
he  be  the  offspring  of  a  fool  and  a  madman, 
or  a  cross  breed  of  oafish  fanaticism  and 
viild  enthusiasm,  which  produces  an  ortho- 
dox babe  of  grace.     Doctor  Little  is  silly 
to  the  extravagance' of  bigotry.     Doctor 

Whitecliffe 
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Wliitecliffe  is  frantic  to  the  utmost  fury  of 
senseless  zeal.  Commissioned  by  a  solemn 
call  of  devotion,  the  swelling  of  self-ap- 
plause, and  the  knawings  of  envious  want 
©f  merit,  Doctor  Whitecliffe  can  preacb 
anarchy  up  to  the  eminence  of  christian 
obedience,  blow  pride  to  the  warmth  of  re- 
ligious ardour,  and  deal  out  damnation  by. 
wholesale,  at  the  expence  of  the  other  clergy 
of  the  town.  A  zealous  apostle  of  the  new- 
fangled gospel,  he  can  look  the  saint,  and 
put  on  the  similitude  of  the  angel  of  liglit, 
to  make  the  good  rebel,  and  the  wicked 
blaspheme  through  despair  of  being  saved. 
He  has  robbed  one  half  of  the  people  of 
their  senses,  the  other  half  of  their  con- 
science ;  he  has  talked  libertines  out  of  all 
hopes  of  repentance,  the  virtuous  into  diffi- 
dence of  their  salvation,  and  deprives  church 
and  city  of  the  means  to  rectify  their  disor- 
ders  by  the  contempt  he  has  railed  them  in- 
to. A  mere  ecclesiastical  juggler,  who,  by 
an  odd  kind  of  miracle  has  rendered  venera- 
ble  and  ridiculous  the  most  contemptible 

absurdities^ 
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absurdities,  and  with  his  gold  watch  in  his 
hand,  preaches  against  luxury  most  patheti- 
cally, and  makes  his  curate  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  blessings  of  poverty,  by  strik- 
mg*ia/ pounds  annually  oif  of  his  incomey 
on  the  pretence  that  he  lived  too  well^  1 
preach  the  gospel  according  to  the  simplici- 
ty of  the  word.  Tlie  contrast  to  this  solid 
divine  is  to  be  met  with  in  Doctor  Little* 
This  worthy  personage,  without  being  a  mi- 
nister from  principle,  has  ail  the  merit  re- 
quisite to  qualify  him  for  a  mitre,  as  mitres 
are  generally  bestowed.  Blest  with  an  ener- 
getic appearance,  and  a  happy  countenance, 
where  native  impudence  ranges  through  eve« 
ry  feature,  nnhaunted  by  the  shadow  of  mo- 
desty, he  looks  a  very  bishop  of  the  Roman 
church.  And  he  is  so  eaten  up  with  the 
zeal  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  as  to  retain 
but  little  for  himselY;  and,  therefore,  if  he 
is  industriously  forward  in  rebuking  his 
neighbours  for  their  conduct,  they  are  the 
more  obliged  to  him,  as  his  charity  renders 
him  solicitous  to  a:iake  others  as  moral  as  he 

thinks 
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thinks  he  is  himself.  Nor  is  he  more 
sparing  of  his  pious  reproofs  to  the  clergy 
than  to  the  laity.  He  consulted  a  body  of 
divines  about  the  pro[)riety  of  excommuni- 
cating a  curate  from  Bristol,  who  it  was 
said  had  some  little  affair  of  gallantry  upon 
his  hands ;  but  the  Reverend  accuser  being 
asked,  wiiether  he  himself  never  committed 
fornication  after  he  was  in  orders,  or  fre- 
quented cock-pits,  gaming-tables,  taverns, 
and  stews?  he  dropped  his  charge  against 
the  poor  curate,  looked  guilty,  and  retired. 
This  was  the  wisest  action  he  could  do  ;  for 
the  curate,  who  is  known  to  me,  is  not  a 
man  to  be  accused  with  impunity,  but  one 
who  would  kick  Doctor  Little  through  the 
streets,  and  gibbet  up  a  wretch,  whose  very 
features  look  the  soul  of  sin,  whose  pamper- 
ed carcase,  fatted  with  mangled  innocence, 
has  rioted  in  foul  obscenity,  and  breathed 
destruction  to  the  friends  of  modesty.  A 
wretch,  from  whose  approach  virgins  have 
shrunk,  and  from  whose  grasp  beauty  has 
been  dragged  by  the  powerful  arm  of  legal 

authority. 
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authority.     Had  such  a  man  pursued  the 
curate  with  a  persevering  malignity,  dearly 
would  he  have  paid  for  it  in  the  end.     He 
would  have  been  stripped  of  his  few  osten- 
tatious virtues,  and  have  hisnamesent  down 
blotted  and  foul  to  the  latest  posterity.     But, 
notoriously  bad  as  this  and  our  other  rectors 
have  formerly  been,  they  are  so  convinced  of 
the   natural  love  which  the  Bristol  people 
have   to    modesty   and  continence   in    the 
church,  that,  spite  of  all  their  corrupt  incli- 
nations, the  rectors  are  forced  to  put  on  the 
reserve  of  decency,  to   recommend   them- 
selves to   the  public    esteem.     For,    what: 
horror,,  foulness,  and  confusion,   would  not. 
the  world  be  over-run  with,  were  not  the 
rectors  in  general  infinitely  more  chaste  than 
the  citizens  naturally  can  be.     But  what  I 
shall  conclude  with,  is,.,  that  Doctor  Little 
should  not  be  the  first  to  condemn  and  give 
a  curate  up.     Because  it  does  not  become 
one  who  gloried  in  iniquity,  and  who  was 
notorious  for  profligate  debaucheries,  to  ar- 
raign another  for  some  small  iibertinage,  or 

gallantrj. 
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gallantry  SO  trifling,  that  church  justice  dare 
not  call  it  a  cognizable  crime.  On  the 
whole,  then,  my  dear  Henry,  you  may  learn 
from  this  long  discourse,  that  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  detain  you  in  Bristol,  in  pursuit 
of  church  preferment;  and  as  my  ideas  of 
your  promotion  were  always  arising  from  the 
hopes  of  your  profession  enabling  you  to 
make  a  splendid  marriage,  I  will  explain  to 
you  why  Bristol  will  not  answer  that  ex- 
pectation, and  why  I  conceive  that  Bath 
will,  and  at  the  same  time  answer  all  your 
own  particular  views.'^ 

On  this  the  conversation  closed ;  but,  a& 
its  continuance  promises  to  be  interesting,  I 
shall  pursue  it  the  instant  it  is  renewed^ 
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CHAP.  V. 

Henry  delights  in  domestic  pleasures— He  amuses  hi* 
sisters  with  a  sketch  of  his  history — His  merits  cannot 
be  concealed— He  is  courted  by  society — Sir  Harry 
Claxton  becomes  his  companion,  and  introduces  him 
to  the  family  of  tlfe  Millwoods— ^Mother  and  four 
daughters  apparently  amiable — Mrs.  Percy's  regret 
at  this  intimacy — ^To  deter  him,  she  describes  the 
Millwoods  as  a  disgrace  to  their  sex  and  reproach  to 
nature — Henry  gives  them  his  support,  and  attributes 
her  opinion  to  the  scandel  prevalent  on  the  Change  of 
Bristol — Bristol  men  have  little  else  to  do  than  to 
watch  and  abuse  their  women— The  men  more  jealous 
than  Turks  or  Moors. 

THE  most  pleasureable  period  of  Henry'^ 
leisure  elapsed  in  his  father's  house,  and  in 
the  society  of  his  charming  sisters,  whom  he 
named  the  Graces,  more  from  their  united 
mental  acco(nplishments  than  from  any  pre* 
sumed  pretentions  to  extraordinary  beauty. 
Under  this  parental  roof  glided  some  of  the 

most 
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most  delicious  sentimental  hours  of  his  life. 
The  father  and  mother  equally  possessed 
his  veneration  aud  attachment,  and  never 
was  love  more  impartially  divided  than  his 
between  his  three  sisters,  and  his  younger 
brother,  all  of  whom  were  educated  at  home. 
How  agreeable  is  it  to  behold  this  wtII  re- 
gulated family,  said  Henry  in  the  exulta- 
tion of  his  heart ;  children  bred  up  in 
the  fear  of  God,  their  minds  early  princi- 
pled with  just  notions  of  things,  and  good 
affections  and  worthy  habits  carefully  che- 
rished and  improved  ;  my  sisters,  formed  to 
the  influence  of  religion,  to  a  just  and  deli- 
cate sense  of  purity  and  virtue,  and  to  that 
modesty  and  gentleness  of  manners  and  be- 
haviour, vvhich  have  ahvays  been  esteemed 
the  loveliest  ornaments  of  women  ;  and  my 
brother,  trained  up  by  a  proper  institution 
and  discipline  to  a  rational  piety,  and  the 
government  of  his  appetites  and  passions, 
and  to  a  just  and  manly  sense  of  what  is 
truly  honourable  and  praise-worthy.  Here, 
in  my  father's   house,  an  exau^ple  .presents 

itself 
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itself  of  a  most  amiable  mother,  who,  in  the 
prime  of  life,   and  dissipations  of  society/^ 
esteems  it  one  of  the  most  pleasing  employ- 
ments to  inspect  the  education  of  Iier  off- 
spring, and  to  this  only  applies  her  maternal 
cares  and   personal  attendance.     Surely  it 
must  be  the  earnest  wish  of  every  good 
mind,    that  she  may  have  the  sincere  and 
noble  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  grow  up 
under  her  tender  and  watchful  eye,  in  every 
virtue  and  excellence  which   may  render 
them  public  ornaments  and  blessings,   and 
diffuse  a  beneficial  and  extensive  influence, 
of  great  use  in  the  present  age,  and  the 
effects  of  which  maybe  transmitted  to  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Viewing  his  family  in  this  amiable  light, 
Henry  thought  he  could  never  exert  him- 
self sufficiently  to  augment  their  pleasures  ; 
and  as  a  tribute  for  the  pure  gratification 
which  had  emanated  from  the  sensible  con- 
verse of  his  sisters,  he  presentedto  their  pe- 
rusal a  rapid  sketch  of  his  tempe  sous  ex- 
istence under  the  title  of  "  The  Clerical 

Wanderer/' 
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Wanderer,"  a  true  story.  This  little  picture 
it  is  that  furnishes  me  with  the  materials  of 
these  volumes.  It  opens  by  describing  to 
Ins  -  sweet  sisters  his  early  love  for  Clara  ; 
his  disappointments  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  effected  the  calamity  of  Clara's  loss  ; 
and  concludes  by  a  grateful  expression  of 
the  happiness  be  experiences  in  his  inter- 
course with  theni,  and  the  other  invaluable 
members  of  his  father's  house. 

Few  could  be  happier  than  Henry  was  in 
this  contracted  circle  of  relative  personages  ; 
but  humble  obscurity  was  not  to  be  the 
portion  of  a  man  of  his  education  and  en- 
dowments. Besides,  he  had  several  military, 
and  college  connexions  of  the  iirst  respecta- 
bility in  Bristol,  and  who  forced  him  into  a 
more  brilliant  intercourse  than  would  have 
suited  the  tranquil  and  unostentatious  ha- 
bits of  his  domestic  hoirie.  In  recalling 
the  occurrences  of  this  interesting  period  of 
his  existence,  Henry  felt  the  courteous 
friendly  intervention  of  Sir  Harry  Claxton 
deeply  impressed  with  gratitude  on  his  re- 
miniscence. 
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miniscence.     He  had  the  pleasure  of  pas- 
sing much  time  with  Sir  Harry  at  a  former 
juncture ;    they   were   inseparable  compa- 
nions.    From  that  association,  and  from  Sir 
Harry's  being  superior  to  the  unphilosophic 
pride  that  sometimes  accompanies  elevation 
of  rank  and  extent  of  fortune,  he  no  sooner 
met  with   Henry  in  Bristol  than  he  intro- 
duced him  to  his  friends,  and  gave  him  eve- 
ry other  convincing  proof  of  the  goodness 
of  his  heart  and  the  fidelity  of  his  remem- 
brance.    Of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
introductions,  that  to   Mrs.  Millwood  ap- 
peared to  Henry  of  the  first  number.     The 
family  consisted  of  Mrs.  Millwood  and  her 
four   daughters  ;    their   collected    beauties 
w^ere  calculated  to  win  a  heart  unengaged, 
and  their  blended  qualities  admirably  fitted 
to  make  an  impression  on  a  mind  not  occu- 
pied by  a  previous  love.     A  considerable  de- 
gree of  intimacy  naturally  took  place  be- 
tween Henry,    his  honourable  friend,    and 
these   charming   girls;  and  as  it  subjected 
him  to  unusual  absences  from  home,  it  at- 
tracted 
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tracted  the  attention  of  his  mother,  and  on 
Lis  return  later  than  usual  from  the  party 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  she  hu- 
morously asked  him,  *'  What  amiable  people 
it  was  that  robbed  his  family  of  a  society 
they  cherished  so  dear?"  Henry  replied, 
with  all  his  usual  graciousness  and  simplici- 
ty of  manners,  "  That  indeed  he  did  regret 
that  his  friend  Sir  Harry  could  engage  him 
so,much,  for  that  it  was  he  who  detained 
him  at  Mrs.  Millwood's  till  that  late  hour." 

^'  At  Mrs.  Millwood's  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Percy  with  a  great  degree  of  emotion ; 
"  At  Mrs.  Millwood  s,  Henry  ! !''— To  this 
Henry  could  not  avoid  answering  without 
considerable  astonishment ;  and  after  re- 
peatedly demanding  of  his  mother  whether 
she  considered  that  family  as  improper  or 
dangerous,  he  ran  out  into  encomiums  upon 
them  all.  He  considered  Mrs.  Millwood 
as  a  woman  of  amiable  wit,  facetious  sense, 
and  generous  sentiments.  The  daughters 
all  are  enchanting ;  as  to  Sara,  the  eldest, 
her  countenance,  figure,    and  deportment, 

VOL.  III.  E  are 
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are  most  elegant  and  graceful.  In  the  me- 
redian  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  the  sun  of 
her  charms  shone  bright,  and  abundant 
fascinations  beam  from  her  expressive  eyes 
and  highly  animated  features.  On  con- 
cluding this  rapid  panegyric  he  told  Mrs. 
Percy  he  deplored  her  ignorance  of  such  a 
family,  and  assured  her  that  nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  than  a  friendship  between 
two  such  houses. 

Henry  could  experience  no  interruption 
in  the  course  of  this  rhapsody,  because  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  Mrs.  Percy,  appear- 
ed deprived  of  the  power  of  sensation,  or 
chilled  with  the  frost  of  horror.  At  length, 
restored  by  the  soft  attentions  and  soothing 
enquiries  of  Henry  into  the  nature  of  the 
disorder  of  her  mind,  she  burst  out  into  ex- 
clamations of  enthusiastic  pity,  and  declared, 
that  the  Tale  of  Sorrow  she  had  heard  was 
a  judgment  upon  her  for  depriving  her  son 
of  Clara's  pure  heart  and  unsullied  hand. 
These  expressions,  and  this  conduct,  were 
so  singular  and  enigmatical,  that  Henry  was 

too 
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too  much  confounded  to  know  what,  or  how 
to  reply;  nor  was  his  embarrassment  dimi- 
nished when  his  mother  addressed  him  in 
these  words,  and  in  a  tone  of  solemnity  not 
to  be  described.  '*  Alas  !  Henry,  must  I 
then  at  last  declare  you  a  son  of  adversity? 
Is  there  nothing  now  left  to  assuage  my 
afflictions  for  all  the  calamities  of  your  for- 
mer life  ?  There  is  now  no  perspective  of 
emancipation  from  the  humble  obscurity 
you  are  reduced  to  5  there  is  now  no  further 
hope — disappointment  is  my  destined  fate, 
and  calamity  your  undoubted  lot  !" 

''  Gracious  God  !  Madam,"  interrupted 
Henry,  *'  what  can  thus  irritate  a  mind  so 
prone  to  fortitude  and  gentleness  as  yours  ? 

What  can ?  Here  he  was  suddenly 

stopped  by  Mrs.  Percy,  who,  placing  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said,  with  an  awful 
emphasis—"  Henry,  I  think  nothing  of  your 
juvenile  sufferings  ;  1  have  lost  sight  of  your 
London  and  Dublin  misfortunes  ;  but  I  con- 
sider your  infatuation  for  the  Millwoods  as 
a  curse  !" 

E  2  When 
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When  Henry  recovered  from  the  surprise 
of  this  declaration,  he  endeavoured  to  as- 
suage liis  mother^s,  as  he  thought,  distem- 
pered mind,  by 'assuring  her  that  he  was  by 
no  means  under  the  influence  of  the  infa- 
tuation she  spoke  of,  and  that  tiie  intimacy 
between  him  and  the  Millwoods  was  so 
little  allied  to  love,  that,  if  she  desired  it,  it 
could  be  dropped  with  as  much  ease  as  he 
could  let  fall  his  glove.  This  assurance 
appeared  to  console  JNIrs.  Percy,  and  she 
retired  from  Henry  with  the  observation, 
that  she  would  account  to  him  for  her  ap- ' 
prehensions  when  they  should  again  meet. 

It  was  much  to  Mrs.  Percy's  honour  that 
this  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she 
her  betrayed  the  smallest  shade  of  infirmity  in 
son's  eyes;  but  so  convinced  was  Henry  of 
her  weakness  on  this  occasion,  that  is,  so 
certain  was  he  that  she  had  caught  the  Bris- 
tol contagion  of  condemning,  in  women, 
any  departure  from  the  old  and  illiberal  ha- 
bits of  the  city,  that  he  contrived  an  early 
opportunity  of  returning  to  the  conversation 

/  on 
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on  the  subject  of  the  IMillwoods,  and  to 
make  one  further  effort  to  introduce  them 
to  the  acquaintance  of  his  friends.  The 
looked  for  o[)portunity  soon  arrived,  and  he 
thus  commenced: — 

"  I  have  fully  learned  from  Sir  Harry, 
and  his  fashionable  associates,  Madam," 
said  Henry,  ''  that  the  Bristol  men  keep 
their  women  in  a  stale  of  the  niost  deplora- 
ble dependence,  and  are  more  rigid  in  their 
observance  of  their  manners  and  conduct,  than 
what  the  Turks  are  of  the  morals  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  beautiful  slaves  who  are  locked 
up  from  all  society  in  the  harems  and  serag- 
lios of  the  East.  The  followers  of  Mahomed 
deny  the  existence  of  any  future  paradise 
for  their  concubines,  but  the  people  of  Bris- 
tol allow  a  Heaven  hereafter  to  their  towns- 
women;  and  well  they  may,  as  Sir  Harry 
says,  for  they  make  their  city  a  hell  upon 
earth  to  the  fair  sex.  A  lady  is  not  to  take 
a  morning  walk,  or  adopt  a  Bath  fashion  for 
fear  of  the  men.  She  is  by  no  means  to 
be  seen  in  company  of  an  officer  in  any 
E  3  public 
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public  place.  If  she  inadvertently  commit 
this  error,  it  is  instantly  said  that  she  was 
seen  go  into  the  confectioner's  back  parlour 
and  come  out  after  an  hour,  covered  with 
blushes,  and  a  dishivelied  dress.  If  the 
officer  attend  her  to  the  play,  it  is  as  imme- 
diately reported  that  she  is  lost  to  all  shame, 
and  too  far  gone  in  iniquity  ever  to  be  re- 
claimed. Why,  Madam,  it  was  but  the 
other  evening  that  my  sisters  objected  to  go 
with  me  to  the  theatre,  because  Captain  Co- 
ventry dined  with  us^  and  should,  of  neces- 
sity, be  of  the  party.  I  privately  enquired 
into  their  motives,  fearing  the  Captain  had 
in  any  manner  offended  them,  but  they 
zealously  exonerated  him  by  saying — *  O 
no,  'tis  not  of  him  but  the  Bristol  people 
that  we  are  afraid,'  And  in  another  in- 
stance, a  female  friend  of  Dr.  Oak's,  living 
in  KadclifFe-street,  having  taken  courage  to 
go  to  the  play  with  an  officer,  a  near  rela- 
tion just  returned  from  abroad,  she  was  ac- 
costed the  day  after  by  an  old  acquaintance, 
who,  with  fury  in  his  temper,   and  famine 

in 
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in  his  face,  made  her  the  most  pointed  and 
censorious  reproaches,  concluding  with— 
*  What !  are  you  so  lost  as  to  be  seen  in  the 
boxes  in  company  with  a  great  red-hot  lob- 
ster ?'  *  Lord,  Sir,  he  is  a  near  relation,'  re- 
plied the  lady.  '  Tis  no  matter,'  retorted 
the  other,  ^  the  people  of  Bristol  only  know 
him  as  a  lobster  ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  you 
will  be  ruined  if  you  are  seen  with  such  a 
fellow  a  second  time.'  Now,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  conduct,  you  perceive,  my 
dear  Madam,"  continued  Henry,  ''  none 
but  Bristol  men  can  associate  with  Bristol 
women,  without  exposing  the  women  to 
the  loss  of  their  reputation,  or  to  the  conti- 
nual taunts  and  sarcasms  of—-'  Oh,  is  it  her? 
What  else  could  you  expect  ?  Her  !  indeed  ! 
what  else  could  you  hope  for  from  one  who 
walks  with  officers  by  day,  and  goes  to  as- 
semblies and  concerts  with  Parish  Birds  by 
night?  Thus,  "Madam,  are  the  ladies  of  Biis- 
tol  esteemed  the  exclusive  p  roperty  of  the 
citizens  of  Bristol.  In  short,  in  no  place  is 
jealousy  carried  to  this  horrid  excess;  no 
'   E  4  where 
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where  is  it  more  ferocious.  Inevitable  slan- 
der, and  some  clanger,  await  the  stranger 
who  is  introduced  to  their  females,  or  who 
addresses  a  [qw  words  to  them  on  meeting 
them  in  the  streets  and  highways ;  and, 
ihougii  you  have  told  me  tliat  the  ladies  ab- 
hor the  society  of  the  curates,  and  though 
you  may  tell  me  they  shun  the  company  of 
strangers  and  officers,  I  must  beg  to  deny 
that;  it  is  not  because  those  beautiful  capti- 
vating creatures  have  an  antipathy  to  the 
army  and  church,  or  because  they  have  no 
disposition  to  burst  asunder  their  chains, 
but  it  is  because  they  are  afraid  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Bristol,  who  keep  them  under  the 
most  criminal  and  disgusting  bondage  that 
ever  disgraced  any  climate  or  any  age." 

It  is  probable  that  Henry  would  have 
continued  on  in  this  strain  till  he  had  reach- 
ed the  object  of  his  observations,  had  not 
Mrs.  Percy  interrupted  him  by  saying,  "  I 
declare,  Henry,  now  you  mention  it,  I  can- 
not help  allowing,  that  there  is  more  local 
domination  exercised  over  the  Bristol  ladies 

than 
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than  over  those  of  any  other  town  I  know  in 
England.  Do  you  know  that  your  sisters 
seldom  walk  abroad  at  all,  and  never  dare 
to  adopt  a  fashion  that  has  not  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the 'Changer' 

*'  'Change  1  what  do  you  mean  by 
'Change,  ]\Iadam  ?"'  interrupted  Henry  with 
some  expression  of  surprise.  *'  I  mean  the 
Exchange  opposite  Jack's  coffee-house,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Percy,  **  where  the  Bristol  gen- 
tlemen meet  for  hours  every  day,  and,  hav- 
ing little  or  no  business  to  transact  since 
the  loss  of  the  African,  and  decline  of  the 
American  trades,  they  have  taken  upon  them 
to  discuss  topics  of  fashion  in  that  building, 
and  to  determine  how  and  in  what  manner 
their  wives  and  daughters  are  to  dress,  and 
with  whom  and  in  what  latitude  they  are  to 
walk. 

*'  Have  yoQ  never  taken  notice  that  the 
ladies  sail  round  the  'Change  at  mid-day, 
knowing  that  the  adjoining  street  is  at  that 
time  filled  with  persons  whom  they  cannot 
accost  without  trembling,  because  these 
z  6  great 
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great  men  have  always  some  vexatious 
things  to  say,  or  some  slanderous  remarks 
to  make  that  kindle  blushes  or  distress  the 
heart.  As  a  lady  passes  by,  the  least  thing- 
amiss  in  her  dress  is  censured  in  a  loud  and 
ill-natured  manner ;  and  as  the  street  is  not 
the  place  to  repay  them  with  raillery,  they 
enjoy  the  effect  of  their  malignity,  and  lay 
wagers  with  each  other  that  that  lady  ne- 
ver again  passes  'Change  dressed  in  the 
fashion  thj  thought  proper  to  condemn. — 
The  milliners  are  for  ever  at  war  with  these 
gentlemen,  and  say  that  they  are  more  like 
a  congregation  of  old  maids,  assembled  to 
decry  luxury,  suppress  pleasure,  and  blacken 
innocence,  than,  like  a  body  of  British  mer- 
chants, associating  on  affairs  of  business, 
and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  state. 
For,  when  a  milliner  recommends  a  Bath 
or  London  fashion,  her  customer  trembles, 
and  tells  her,  '  she  dare  not  wear  it;^  she 
should  be  talked  of  all  day  in  the  'Change. 
I  should  not  have  known,'*  continued  Mrs. 
Percy,  *'  that  the  business  of  'Change 
consisted  in  this  kind  of  tea-table  specula- 
tion. 
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tion,  had  not  my  Bath  acquaintances  entire- 
ly forsaken  me  ;  and  from  a  fear  that  in 
Bristol  they  would  be  publicly  censured  or 
shamefully  mobbed.  I  have  attempted  to 
obliterate  this  impression,  but  in  vain  ; 
my  friends  reply,  they  hate  Bristol,  they 
hate  suspicious  husbands,  disquiet  fathers, 
troublesome  brothers,  and  interfering  friends. 
They  hate  a  city  where  women  are  under 
perpetual  constraint;  where  they  are  close- 
ly watched,  and  have  a  rabble  sent  after 
their  heels  if  Iheir  bonnet  sits  awry,  or  their 
mantle  is  too  long  or  too  short.  They  hate 
a  people  who  make  galling  reproaches  on 
trifling  occasions,  and  who  conduct  them- 
selves towards  strangers,  as  well  as  towards 
their  women,  with  a  jealousy  and  peevish- 
ness that  destroys  all  mutual  confidence, 
and  extinguishes  every  spark  of  genuine  sen- 
timent and  esteem.     They  hate !  but, 

my  dear  Henry,  to  where  have  we  rambled  ? 
you  began  this  subject  for  some  particular 
intent;  for  the  purpose,  I  presume,  of  advo- 
cating the  Millwoods.  It  is  now  too  late  ;  we 
must  adjourn  till  a  more  convenient  time." 
E  6  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

The  Millwoods  act  as  they  please,  and  set  Bristol  at  de- 
iiance- — The  city  is  in  arms  against  them — They  brave 
all  reproaches,  and  despise  the  opinion  of  the  world — 
Danger  attending  such  independence — A  reverence 
for  public  opinion  recommended — The  Millwoods 
persist — They  cause  a  municipal  war— Disquisition 
on  female  beauty — Queen  Ann's  opinion  of  Bristol 
loveliness — And  yet  the  women  so  proud,  that  they 
seldom/harry  strangers,  and  think  a  fortune  of  1000/. 
entitles  them  to  a  man  of  rank  and  estate. 

A  man  of  sense  can  recover  from  a  false 
step  he  has  made,  or  a  foolish  thing  he  has 
said,  whereas  a  fool  never  retires,  but  makes 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  persist  and  plunge 
on  from  error  to  error.  Such  was  the  re- 
flection with  which  Mrs.  Percy  commenced 
her  appointed  conversation  with  her  son 
Henry,  and  which  she  pursued  thus  : — 

**  You,  Henry,    can  only  for  a  time  be 

mistaken 
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mistaken ;  it  is  not  long  that  the  dazzle  of 
superficial  lustre  can  be  esteemed  by  you  in 
the  genuine  light  of  true  merit.  The  glaring 
tinsel  of  the  INJillwoods,  although  you  may 
now  consider  it  as  the  sterling  quality  of 
pure  gold,  will  soon  decompose  in  your  un- 
derstanding, and  leave  nothing  in  your  view 
but  the  dross  of  copper,  and  the  dregs  of 
brass.  But  before  we  proceed  to  this  chemi- 
cal process,  I  must  acknowledge  a  great  deal 
of  merit  and  information  in  your  prelimi- 
nary remarks  on  their  justification,  for  I  can 
perceive  your  intention ;  you  propose  to 
exhibit  the  Moorish  tyranny  of  the  Bristol 
men,  and  then  to  shew,  that  as  the  j\I ill- 
woods  were  the  first  to  set  such  men  at  de- 
fiance, they  were  the  first  to  be  scandalized 
and  hooted  at  as  impudent  and  licentious 
girls.'' 

*'  Exactly,  Madam,"  exclaimed  Henry 
with  eagerness ;  "  they  were  the  very  first 
AV'ho  set  all  Bristol  at  defiance  ;  the  first 
who  wore  the  obie  hat  and  transparent  pet- 
ticoat ;  the  first  that  sported  the  Egyptian 

robe 
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robe  and  Turkish  pantaloon  ;  and  the  first 
and  the  last  who  exhibit  the  Roman  sandal 
and  the  Persian  ridicule  ;  the  first,  in  short, 
who  braved  the  mandates  of  the'Change,  and 
to  introduce  fashions  which  were  set  down 
as  contraband  by  the  members  of  that  com- 
mercial establishment.  And  they  not  only 
dealt  in  these  contraband  commodities, 
imported  from  the  proscribed  marts  of  Lon- 
don and  Bath,  but  they  dared  to  prom'0nade 
them  about  the  city,  and  even  to  pass  and 
repass  Jack's  coffee-house  on  the  very  iden- 
tical hours  of  full  'Change.  You  may  well 
judge  what  a  full  mouthed  cry  was  raised 
against  them  for  every  violation  of  this  na- 
ture of  the  long  established  laws  of  the  city, 
and  that  the  men  had  recourse  to  the  old 
hackneyed  and  coersive  measures  which  be- 
fore never  failed  of  success,  such  as  singing 
out  shame  !  shame  !  and  then  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  each  other  to  treat  them 
with  the  same  indecorum  and  contempt 
that  they  would  the  commonest  girls  of  the 
streets.  The  whole  city  was  converted  in- 
to 
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to  a  body  of  unmerciful  critics,  who  inter- 
preted amiss  every  gesture  of  the  body,  and 
every  twinkling*  of  the  Millwood's  eyes.— 
Anonymous  letters  were  circulated,  filled 
with  descriptions  of  their  depravity,  and  a 
thousand  imaginary  intrigues,  were  sent  in- 
to circulation  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them 
back  to  a  rigid  obedience  to  the  decrees  of 
the  'Change,  or  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
city  as  dangerous  in  their  example  to  the 
morals,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  times. — 
But  the  cits  were  foiled  in  all  their  attempts ; 
the  brave  girls,  once  emancipated  from  mu- 
nicipal slavery,  spurned  at  every  appearance 
of  controul ;  made  no  secret  that  officers 
and  respectable  strangers  were  of  their  ac- 
qaintance ;  professed  that  they  would  dress 
as  they  please,  and  walk  the  college  and  the 
park,  and  frequent  the  concert  and  the  play 
in  spite  of  the  corporation,  or  any  other  in- 
trusive advisers  of  the  town.  You  appear 
surprised,  Madam,"  continued  Henry,  "  and 
perhaps  wonder  how  they  escaped  being 
mobbed  and  hustled  as  they  went  along,  but 

I 
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I  am  assured  by  my  friends  who  assisted 
them  in  breaking  their  chains,  that  this  sel- 
dom happened,  because,  during  the  novitiate 
of  their  independency,  a  phalanx  of  gentle- 
men, interested  in  their  triumph,  walked 
before  and  behind  them,  and  with  bludgeons 
and  menaces  kept  the  whole  city  at  bay — 
kept  the  Bristol  men  in  such  order,  that  the 
'Change  came  to  a  resolution  to  relinquish 
their  opposition,  and  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  women  who  had  the  courage  to 
despise  the  public  opinion,  and  emerge  from 
the  slough  of  barbarism  in  which  their  other 
females  are  contentedly  held  ?" 

-*^  It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  inter- 
rupted you,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  as  Henry 
came  to  the  close  of  this  sentence,  **  but 
there  is  so  much  danger  in  your  conceiving 
it  a  virtue  in  those  ladies,  to  brave  the  opi- 
nion of  the  public,  that  I  must  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  it  before  it  escapes  my  mind. 
Know  from  me,  Henry,  as  it  has  escaped 
your  own  observation,  that  all  women  emi- 
nent for  great  depravity  and  extraordinary- 
licentiousness, 
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licentiousness,  began  life  by  pluming  them- 
selves upon  those  very  virtues  which  you  ad- 
mire in  the  Millwoods,  and  by  esteeming 
the  public  opinion  as  an  object  of  contempt 
and  reproach.  I  shall  now,  as  you  in  a 
manner  force  me  to  it,  confine  myself  to 
those  four  ladies,  and  convince  you  that  a 
contempt  for  the  opinion  of  their  townsmen 
was  the  first  source  of  all  the  disorders  of 
their  conduct  and  mind.  Despising  this 
opinion,  the  weakness  of  their  head  soon  be- 
came instrumental  to  the  disorders  of  their 
heart,  and  an  indifference  to  tlie  satire  and 
scandal  that  were  in  circulation  against  them, 
made  them  approach  the  loss  of  reputation 
without  a  crying  conscience  or  an  ungrate- 
ful moment.  Governed  by  a  respect  for 
the  voice  of  the  community,  they  were  re- 
served and  cautious,  but  the  instant,  as  you 
observe,  that  they  set  Bristol  at  defiance, 
they  fell  into  folly  and  extravagance,  and 
were  regardless  even  of  those  common  mea- 
sures which  the  worst  of  women  think  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  essential  ap- 
pearances. 
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pearances.  For  the  loosest  of  the  sex,  who 
are  compelled  to  regard  parochial  opinion, 
have  still  some  remains  of  modesty;  and, 
although  they  are  compelled  to  abandon 
themselves  to  a  disorderly  profession,  they 
have  now^  and  then  some  intervals  of  reason, 
and  the  reproaches  of  the  wealthy,  and  the 
hootings  of  the  rabble,  never  fail  to  restrain 
the  publicity  of  their  vices,  and  to  check  the 
disorders  of  their  dispositions.  Besides, 
this  affected  disdain  in  the  Millwoods  for 
the  people  of  Bristol,  was  a  very  convenient 
transition  from  a  most  confined,  to  that 
most  licentious  life  ^hich  they  now  enjoy 
in  the  world.  And  the  emancipation  which 
they  boast,  was  from  an  humble,  modest, 
passive  state  of  innocence,  to  a  freedom 
where  they  think  they  can  conveniendy  en- 
joy all  the  pleasures  of  vice,  and  at  the  same 
time  hold  in  their  possession  all  the  advan- 
tages of  virtue.  The  intoxication  of  their 
triumph,  gives  them  such  an  opinion  of  the 
superiority  of  their  genius,  that  they  regard 
all  the  rest  of  their  sex  with  pity.     A  proof 

that 
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that  the  more  vice  women  are  acquainted 
-with,  the  less  is  their  knowledge  of  common 
"sense.  And  if  we  examine  the  characters 
of  all  those  who  have  ruined  their  domestic 
affairs,  who  have  fallen  into  disgrace  hy  the 
disorder  of  their  conduct,  and  who  are  so 
notorious  for  dissipations  and  profligacy,  we 
shall  find,  without  more  ado,  thai  all  these 
women  had  a  great  deal  of  vice,  and  so  little 
judgment,  as  foolishly  to  set  the  whole  world 
at  defiance.  But  I  will  now  invite  you  to 
turn  your  eyes  on  the  Millwoods,  and  to 
tell  me  what  advantages  they  have  derived 
from  astonishing  the  town  with  their  public 
professions  of  independence,  and  remission 
from  that  modest  deportment  which  is  the  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  the  Bristol  females.  In 
this  examination,  1  must  require  you  to  look 
farther  than  the  soft,  simpering,  silly  faces  of 
the  Millwoods.  You  must  fathom  the  per- 
ceptible depth  of  their  understandings,  and 
view'  the  whole  of  their  conduct  in  a  lumi- 
nous and  impartial  point  of  view. 

**  To  begin  then  ;  what,   in  fact,  is  all 

their 
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their  disGOurse  but  froth?  what  inspires  it 
but  venom  ?  In  what  does  their  sprightliness 
appear,  but  in^land-erous  sarcasms,  double 
en-tendres,  trifling  politics,  and  mischievous 
lies  ?  They  who  shine  most  of  the  four,  are 
such  as  have  nothing  to  entertain  you  with 
but  scandal,  indecency,  hypocrisy,  and  im- 
piety. What  is  their  wit,  but  a. mere  see-saw 
from  one  inconsistency  to  another  ?  Their 
conversation  is  ever  swelled  up  to  bombast, 
when  it  should  be  familiar,  or  sunk  into 
meanness  when  the  subject  they  presume  to 
middle  with  is  sublime?  Where  they  should 
be  silent,  they  are  as  forward  to  prate  as 
they  are  remiss  in  speaking  on  proper  oc- 
casions? In  fine,  their  talk,  like  their  per- 
sons, is  one  continued  insipid  antithesis. 
Amphibious  things  indeed  !  whose  impo- 
tent eagerness  to  imitate  the  men  they  asso- 
ciate with,  serves  only  to  shew,  that  they 
are  but  mere  mechanic  rote-repartees  of 
their  words,  and  unsuccessful  mimics  of  their 
sense.  How ,  unlike  are  they  at  their  tea- 
tables  to  the  sensible  things  they  would  be 

thought ; 
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thought ;  and,  at  the  card  table,  how  short 
of  the  spirit  of  the  noble  creatures  they 
would  be !  There  is  nothing  of  a  piece  in 
them,  but  the  corruption  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  low  cunning  of  their  heads.  If 
ever  they  succeed  in  aping  their  male  com- 
panions, it  is  in  what  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
understanding.  Whenever  they  attempt  it, 
they  can  swear  as  well  as  the  greatest  liber- 
tine among  the  men;  though  still  without 
excelHng  the  parrot  in  any  thing  but  the 
guilt.  Plow  ill  bestowed,  then,  on  these 
fantastic  things,  is  the  beauty  you  admire 
in  them!  And  how  dangerous,  when  they 
make  a  handle  of  that  beauty  to  impose 
upon  the  world  an  opinion  of  their  wisdom, 
and  to  arrogate  a  right  of  acting  without 
any  respect  to  the  long  established  regula* 
tions  and  moral  habits  of  the  town." 

''  You  do  not  mean,"  Madam,"  inter- 
puted  Heniy,  with  a  tone  of  mortification, 
"  you  cannot  mean  to  be  so  cruel  as  to 
contemn  the  IMiss  Millwoods  on  the  mere 
ground  of  their  emancipation  from  the  mu- 
nicipal 
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nicipal  slavery  which  you  yourself  assisted 
me  to  describe.  And  surely  you  cannot 
think  of  advocating  that  conduct  towards 
them  in  the  men  which  you  reprobated  just 
now,  in  speaking  of  its  general  influence  on 
the  estimate  of  the  manners  and  characters 
of  the  place.  I  should  not  dare  to  inter- 
rupt you,  but  that  your  present  arguments 
appear  to  operate  against  your  late  en- 
lightened observations,  and  to  encourage  an 
idea  that  you  think  a  tyrannic  conduct  in 
man  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  woman. 
Do  not,  iVIadam,  fall  into  this  narrow  way 
of  thinking.  For,  may  I  not  ask  you,  have 
not  the  Bristol  gentlemen  the  greatest  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  unjust  usurpation  of 
superiority  over  your  sex  in  this  city;  men, 
too,  w4io  can  show  so  little  title  to  even  an 
equality  of  merit  in  head  or  in  heart  ? 
What,  though  by  brutal  strength  of  body 
they  have  restrained  all  the  goods  of  it,  and 
appropriated  all  the  power  of  the  women  to 
themselves,  have  they  thence  sufficient ' 
grounds  to  believe  themselves  sole  master, 

or 
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or  even  possessors  of  the  riches  of  the  soul? 
Are  the  Bristol  ladies  to  be  included  in 
their  lawless  usurpation,  as  creatures  made 
only  for  their  use,  and  to  be  disposed  of  to 
their  own  chapmen  and  customers  in  the 
manner  they  dispose  of  their  sugar  casks 
and  crates  of  glass,  which  fill  the  Avare- 
houses  and  wharfs?  Is  it  not  inhuman  to 
charge  the  IVIillwoods  with  guilt,  for  hav- 
ing had  courage  to  throw  the  first  stone  of 
defiance  at  their  oppressors?" 

*' You  have  misunderstood  me,  Henry," 
said  Mrs.  Percy,  mildly;  ^'but  I  shall  now 
prove  to  you  that  I  reprobate  the  conduct 
of  the  Bristol  people  tow^ards  their  women 
as  much  as  you,  and  at  the  same  time  shew, 
that  even  such  conduct  does  not  justify  in 
the  women  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  or  the 
casting  off  that  respect  for  pubhc  opinion 
which  is  known  to  be  the  strongest  palladia 
of  honour  and  virtue.  I  would  have  you 
distinguish  that  a  reverence  for  pubhc  opi- 
nion is  very  different  from  a  stupid  and  ser- 
vile attention  to  the  clamour  of  shop-boys, 

and 
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and  the  murmurs  of  the  'Change.  The 
Millwoods  not  only  braved  the  local  opi- 
nion of  the  city,  but  they  discarded  all  re- 
gard for  public  opinion;  and  when  1  come 
to  prove  to  you  the  fatal  consequences  of 
that  disregard,  you  will  confess  that  I  do 
not  judge  upon  dubious  ground,  or  that  I 
suffer  the  surmises  of  antipathy  to  supply 
the  place  of  conviction.  Indeed  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bristol  women  is  such,  that  it 
would  be  inhuman  to  take  the  part  of  their 
task-masters ;  for,  whatever  kind  of  life 
they  embrace,  is,  generally  speaking,  re- 
markably virtuous;  they  who  choose  to  keep 
their  freedom,  seem  born  only  for  patterns 
and  examples  to  others;  christian  modesty 
appears  in  their  countenances  and  dress,  and 
honour  and  goodness  seem  to  make  their 
chief  ornaments;  and  their  assiduity  in 
works  of  piety  and  religion,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  their  chief  reason  for  not  engag- 
ing in  a  matrimonial  state,  was  lo  enjoy 
such  a  liberty  of  mind,  and  such  a  freedom 
of  heart,    as    might  dispense    them    from 

attending 
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attending  to  any  other  objects  than  hea- 
venly. Humanity  and  Christian  compas- 
sion are  also  virtues  so  pecuhar  to  the  Bris- 
tol ladies,  that  they  seem  born  with  them. 
The  miseries  of  their  neighbours,  their  ene- 
mies not  excepted,  seldom  fail  to  affect 
them  with  a  concern  little  inferior  to  that 
with  which  they  feel  their  own;  and  any 
suffering  of  others  need  but  reach  their  eyes 
to  penetrate  to  their  souls.  It  is  those 
charming  women  who,  in  public  calamities, 
are  the  most  lavish  of  their  charities.  It  is 
them  who  melt  the  readiest  into  compassion 
for  the  poor,  to  visit  the  sick,  or  to  relieve 
the  imprisoned.  Hence,  Henry,  I  must 
join  with  you  in  ridiculing  and  condemn- 
ing the  men  who  would  treat  such  amiable 
and  generous  creatures  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely beneath  the  excellence  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  dignity  of  their  characters.  And 
for  fear  you  should  again  mistake  me,  and 
imagine  I  attribute  these  amiable  features 
of  the  women  to  the  jealous  and  careful  eye 
which  is  maintained  over  them  by  the  surly 
VOL.  III.  F  eunuchs 
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eunuchs  you  have  so  well  depicted  on  the 
'Change,  I  am  free  to  tell  you  that  it  is  my 
opinion  that  our  sex  in  Bristol  would  be  still 
more  interesting,  were  they  kept  under  a 
less  rigid  system  of  controul  and  restraint. 
It  is  also  possible,  that  the  personal  charms 
of  the  women,  and  the  mental  and  corpo- 
real capacities  of  their  youth,  would  be  con- 
siderably improved  by  frequent  intermar- 
riages and  aUiances,  which  the  present  mo- 
noply  of  the  Bristol  men  completely  pre- 
vents. If  a  Bristol  girl  has  from  three  to 
five  hundred  pounds,  it  is  looked  upon  as 
corporation  property,  and  she  destined  to 
drudge  for  life  in  the  laboratory  of  the  me- 
chanic. If  her  fortune  exceed  a  thousand, 
it  qualifies  her  for  a  birth  in  a  citizen's  shop. 
And  if  it  extend  beyond  two  thousand, 
it  elevates  her  to  a  'counting,  or  tradesman's 
desk.  But  on  no  account  is  she  to  marry 
a  stranger,  especially  one  of  the  interdicted 
professions  of  the  army  and  church.  You 
may  judge,  Henry,  of  the  power  of  this  in- 
terdiction, when  the  intermarriage  with  an 

officer 
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officer  has  escaped  the  memory  of  man,  and 
when  I  can  only  learn  of  two  instances 
where  the  clergy  married  with  any  tolera- 
ble degree  of  success.     The  Reverend  Mr. 

W ,  after  several  campaigns,  in  which 

he  carried  on  his  attack  with  as  much  ma- 
chinery and  generalship  as  what  Lord  Wel- 
lington displays  in  Spain,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded k  obtaining  the  ungracious  consent 
of  a  Bristol  lady.  I  say  ungracious,  be- 
cause it  was  a  consent  extorted  by  the 
vigorous  industry  of  her  reverend  lover, 
assisted  by  his  aid-de-camp  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Arches,  a  man  whose  crying  eloquence 
no  female  could  resist.  This  union  mads 
a  great  deal  of  clamour.  But  the  marriage 
which  enraged  the  Bristol  public  was  that 

of  the  Reverend  Mr.  E ,  w^ho  had  the 

assurance  to  pay  his  addresses  to  a  baker's 
daughter,  who  possessed  a  fortune  too 
enormous  for  a  stranger  and  a  curate — she 
possessed  one  thousand  pounds  ! ! !  These 
matches  made  as  much  strife  and  commo- 
tion in  Bristol,  as  if  the  ladies  were  en- 
F  25  dowed 
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flowed  with  the  property    of  Miss  Tinley 
Long;  and  the  ladies  are  ever  since  that 
period  so  closely  watched,  that  half  an  age 
must  expire  before  a  stranger   or  a  parson 
marries  in  Bristol  again.     But  what  I  mean 
to  deduce  from   this  digression  is,  that  in 
eonsequence  of  this  local  usurpation  of  the 
same  class  of  men  over  the  same  class  of 
women,  the  Bristol  people  are  branded  with 
the  stigmatizing  marks  of  a  tribe,  are  point- 
^ci  out,  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  England, 
with  as  much  presumption  as  when — '  that 
woman's  French,' — '  That  man's  a  Jew.' — 
For  whipt  is  it  but  partially  local  and  nearly 
incestuous  alliances  that  gave  the  flat  nose 
to  the  negro,  the  big  lip  to  the  Hottentot, 
the  large  head  to  the  Cherokee,  the  crooked 
legs  to  the  Mihawk,  the  blotted  intellects 
to  the  Albinian,  and  the  various  character- 
istic features  of  those  casts  in  India,  who 
are  condemned,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  to 
intermarry  only  with  natives  of  their  pro- 
fessions and  tribes,  in  the  manner  the  Bris- 
tol people  confine  themselves  to  marry,  from 

their 
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their  own  free  choice.  Hence  that  physi- 
cal degeneracy  which  Queen  Anne  disco- 
vered upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  which  she  graciously  endeavoured  to 
correct,  hy  the  enactment  of  a  law,  which 
grants  the  title  of  citizenship  to  him  who 
marries  a  Bristol  woman  ;  and  thereby  im- 
proves a  blood  impoverished  by  the  foul 
and  crazy  vessels  in  which  it  was  suffered 
for  too  long  a  period  to  have  flowed.  But 
the  Bristol  people  have  not  benefited  as  yet 
by  the  munificence  of  their  first  and  illus- 
trious princess.  Nor  have  they  learned 
from  the  pages  of  Buffoon,  or  the  living  ex- 
amples before  their  eyes,  that  the  animal  as 
well  as  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  only  ex- 
cited to  improvement,  and  preserved  from 
degeneracy  by  a  constant  admixture  of 
breeds,  and  a  frequent  grafting,  transplant- 
ing, and  essaying  of  exotic  seeds  and  plants. 
The  race-horse  is  the  produce  of  the  rapid 
Arabian  and  a  sluggish  English  mare;  the 
game  cock  takes  it  origin  from  the  Chinese 
pheasant  and  the  common  dunghill  hen  ; 
F  3  the 
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the  flowers  of  the  parterre  were  originally 
scentless  plants  of  the  plain ;  the  parent 
stock  of  the  best  plumbs  is  the  sloe  of  the 
wilderness;  and  the  finest  apples  spring 
from  the  crab-tree  of  the  hedge.  All  this, 
nay  more^ — that  almost  every  thing  of  use 
or  ornamert  in  England,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  admixture  of  contrasts,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  exotics,  must  be  known  to  the 
people  of  Bristol;  and  yet  they  set  their  face 
against  strangers  and  strange  innovations, 
and  persist  in  habits  which  give  them  the 
aspect  of  a  cast,  or  tribe  of  aborigines,  or 
people  of  obsolete  njanners,  indigent  sta- 
ture, and  exhausted  blood. 

*'  Thus,  Henry,  have  T  gone  into  these 
tedious  speculation  to  convince  you  that  1 
condemw  this  illiberal  conduct  of  the  Bris- 
tol men  with  as  much  asperity  as  I  have 
censured  the  Millwoods  for  braving  the 
opinions  of  the  people,  and  setting  the  whole 
city  at  defiance.  But,  as  I  fear  nothing 
more  than  your  attachment  to  that  danger- 
ous family^  and  as  I  know  their  history  to 

be 
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be  too  obscene  to  be  recited  to  a  son  by  a 
mother,  here  it  is  composed  on  paper;  read 

it  attentively,  and  you  will  confess  that  such 
another  faQiiiy  has  never  disgraced  the 
earth,  or  outraged  the  majesty  of  the 
heavens." 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  history  of  the  Millwoods,  in  a  regular  series  of 
events. — The  mother's  licentiousness  breaks  the  fa- 
thei-'s  heart — The  daughters  do  honour  to  the  mo- 
ther's example,  and  promise  one  day  to  walk  common 
upon  the  streets. — The  executor's  intrigue  with  the 
mother,  till  the  daughters  are  ripe  for  their  desigHS.— * 
A  passion  for  dress  advances  their  purpose. — Sally 
Millwood  has  vanity. — It  is  gratified  by  Sir  Harry. — 
He  adorns  her  body  and  debauches  her  mind, — She 
becomes  pregnant. — Stratagem  of  the  family  to  con- 
ceal their  disgrace. — Unavailing  stratagem. 

"  THE   very  great   veneration   I   have 

ever  entertained  for  the  fair  sex  would  have 

F  4?  beea 
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been  a  sufficient  inducement  with  me  to 
burn  tiie  following  true  history,  but  it  is 
proper  that  the  demands  of  veracity  should 
be  stronger  than  the  ties  of  afFection, 
and  I  therefore  give  it  to  the  world,  \nth 
this  mitigation,  that  it  is  with  women  in 
general,  as  with  the  constellations  of  the 
firmament,  some  few  of  which  are  so  blotted 
and  obscure  as  to  serve  as  a  foil,  not  as  a 
condemnation,  to  the  dazzling  glory  of  ail 
the  other  heavenly  luminaries. 

^^  Mrs.  Millwood  began  life  with  the 
character  of  so  delicate  a  lady  that  she 
could  hardly  tread  the  ground  in  a  vulgar 
manner,  and  wben  she  married  Mr.  Mill- 
wood he  found,  if  it  was  to  save  his  life,  she 
could  not  stand,  or  walk  the  length  of  a 
street,  unless  she  had  the  arm  of  an  able 
man  to  lean  upon.  She  was  all  in  a  panic 
if  he  did  not  air  her  clogs,  before  she  went 
promenading;  and  was  so  frightened  at  all 
edge  tools,  that  the  sight  of  his  volunteer's 
sword,  though  as  harmless  as  harlequin's 
sabre,  threw  her  into  such  a  fright  that  she 

fairly 
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fairly  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  a  Mr.  Bar- 
dolph,  a  friend  of  her  husband's,  and  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  cannot  be 
said,  had  not  tlie  master  gone  after  the 
housekeeper  for  her  lady's  drops.  But  a 
Bristol  man  was  not  long  to  be  deceived; 
after  some  years  marriage,  and  a  family  in- 
creased to  four  girls  and  one  boy,  it  was 
^vhispered  on  'Change,  that  if  poor  Mill- 
wood had  the  sense  to  feel  his  wife's  pulse, 
and  guess  at  her  constitution,  he  might  be 
enabled  to  judge  that  she  was  perfectly  ca- 
pable to  walk  eight  or  ten  miles  to  an  assig 
nation  of  mischief,  in  the  darkest  night,  and 
without  fear  of  meeting  in  the  way  a  bear 
or  a  bug-a-boe.  The  honest  man  mistook 
the  nature  of  her  delicacy.  In  every  thing 
that  was  good  and  commendable  she  was 
all  impotence  and  panic;  in  every  thing 
vicious  and  wicked  she  was  vigorous  and 
undaunted  to  excess.  It  was  vice,  dear, 
dear  vice,  which  inspired  her  to  be  so  vigor- 
ous, and  to  act  at  times  so  valiantly.  Vice 
and  mischief  alone  were  capable  of  making 
F  5  her 
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her  summon  all  her  strength,  and  forget  all 
her  fears.  Pressed  in  the  toils  of  virtue, 
she  was  slow,  impotent^  and  heartless,  scar- 
ed by  an  atom,  fainting  at  a  rose.  But 
placed  before  the  goal  of  vice,  and  stand- 
ard of  iniquity  within  her  view,  she  ran  with 
a  lustful  eagerness,  and,  forsaking  her  hus- 
band, her  children,  her  parents,  her  blood, 
and  her  friends,  acted  with  so  much  mad- 
ness, arrogance,  and  debauchery,  that  it 
was  said,  publicly  said, 

She^s  mine,  or  thine,  and  strolling  yp  and  down, 
Sucks  in  more  filth  than  any  sink  in  town, 

"  This  was  too  much  for  a  Bristol  man  to 
endure;  a  decline  grew  upon  Mr,  Mill- 
wood, from  the  first  discovery  of  his  wife's 
castino'  off  the  soft  character  which  he 
thought  her  inherent  beauty  ;  but  when  her 
licentiousness  grew  beyond  bounds,  and  he 
learned  that  he  was  a  subject  of  the  ridicule 
iand  lampoons  of  the  'Change,  he  made  his 
will,  appointed  two  trustees  to  take  charge 

of 
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of  the  children,   and  then — the  poor  man 
s!iut  up  and  died. 

"  Disposed  from  her  cradle  to  an  unre- 
strained libertinage,  the  event  of  this  death 
was  held  by  Mrs.  Millwood  as  a  most  for- 
tuitious    circumstance.        A    circumstance 
which  allowed  her  to  launch  into  a  whole- 
sale   fornication,     without    the    charge   of 
adultery;    and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a 
wife  as  well   as  the  unshackled  freedoms  of 
a  widow.     And  as  a  life  of  this  infamous 
nature  could  not  be  pursued  without  inter- 
ruption, if  her  daughters  were  educated  in 
.any  fastidious   notions  of  Bristolian  virtue, 
she  took  care  to  send  them  to  such  schools 
as  pay  more  attention  to  the  graces  of  the 
person,  and  the  postures  of  the  body,  than 
to    the    amelioration    of    the    heart,    and 
improvement  of  the  mind.     Returned  from* 
those   gymnastic   seminaries,    the    example 
and  the  society  of  home  soon  obtained  that 
triumph  over  the  youth  and  innocence  of 
these  girls,  which  the  schools  had  not  lei- 
sure and  opportunities  to  effect.    They  were 
F.  6  introduced 
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introduced  by  the  mother  to  her  favourite 
paramours  Mr.  Bardolph  and  Mr.  Tartuffe, 
who  were  also  the  joint  trustees  of  the  chil- 
dren, under  the  father's  will.  But  as  Mrs. 
Millwood  had  neither  disposition  nor  title, 
from  the  nature  of  her  own  life  and  con- 
nections, to  controul  her  daughters  in  any 
shape  whatever,  they  were  left  at  liberty  to 
form  their  own  male  acquaintance,  and  to 
act  in  all  respects  in  that  manner  which  is 
emphatically  called  *  spurning  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  and  setting  defiance  to  the 
town.' 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  eldest  Mill- 
wood, Miss  Sarah,  attracted  the  notice  of 
Sir  Harry  Claxton ;  an  introduction  which 
was  soon  followed  by  that  to  other  gentle- 
men of  liberal  professions  and  large  inde- 
pendence,  till   the  house  of  P R — — 

obtained  the  publicity  of  being  the  resort  of 
men  of  the  first  wealth  and  elegance,  and 
the  temple  of  the  four  angels,  whom  they 
worshipped  with  an  idolatry  becoming  the 

votaries 
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Totaries   of  the  eastern   gods   and    demi- 
gods. 

*'  It  is  to  the  honour  of  human  nature  to 
suppose  that  ihe  hopes  of  matrimony,  not 
the  charms  of  vice,  urged  three  young  la- 
dies on  in  this  tumultuous  career  of  fashion, 
for  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  think  that,  at 
their  early  time  of  life,  they  could  consider  a 
ruined  reputation  not  too  dearly  purchased 
by  the  vain  gratifications  of  any  sensual 
pleasure.  But  their  intentions  were  not 
legible,  and  we  must  judge  of  their  conduct 
by  their  behaviour  and  consequences.  And 
if  matrimony  was  the  pretence  they  used 
for  giving  their  lives  so  loose  a  latitude,  they 
ought  even  then  to  have  been  more  circum- 
spect and  reserved,  as  the  facility  they  ma- 
nifested, and  the  liberties  they  allowed 
those  that  made  their  addresses  to  them, 
were  direct  signs  of  the  most  lamentable 
folly,  though  they  might  have  looked  upon 
them  as  characters  of  love  and  passion. 
This  mistaken  indulgence  destroyed  all  the 
esteem  their  lovers  had  for  them.     Plad 

they 
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they  displayed  more  continence,  and  played 
their  cards  with  more  coquetry,  they  would 
not  so  suddenly  have  extinguished  the  desire 
of  marriage,  and  made  themselves  only  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  tiie  amusement  of  an 
idle  or  a  vicious  hour.  Marriage,  or  not 
marriai:fe,  the  adorninc^  of  the  bodv,  to  at- 
tract  a  general  or  a  partial  admiration,  waS 
the  fu'st,  the  principal,  the  only  care  be- 
stowed on  the  tender,  ductile  youth  of  these 
girls;  while  their  mind  was  in  a  manner, 
much  worse  than  absolutely  neglected.  The 
consequence  of  this  was  too  obvious.  A 
contracted  income  of  fifty  pounds  a-year 
each,  limitled  their  expences;  and  yet  fine 
clothes  and  gaiety  of  appearance  were  es- 
sential to  hold  and  to  attract  admirers. 
This  ambition  raised  their  attention  above 
these  trifles,  the  neglect  of  which  too  insen- 
sibly seduces  the  mind  to  the  sacrifice  of 
every  moral  and  religious  virtue;  and  the 
artful  flattery  and  praise  of  their  watchful 
attendants,  encouraged  their  passion  for 
vanity,   and   its   object  being   elegance  of 

dress, 
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dress,  they  at  length  had  to  barter  for  this 
gratification    of   personal    admiration    and 
preference,  what  a   modest  woman   would 
not  have  parted  from  without  being  palsied 
by  indignation,  and  convulsed  vrith  horror. 
This  is  particularly  exemphfied  in  the  par- 
ticular history  of  Sally  Millwood.     There 
is  no  doubt  that   nature   had  blessed  her 
liberally  with  personal  beauty,  and  the  plea- 
sure which  Sir  Henry  Claxton  took  in   her 
society   gave  her  encouragement   to    hope 
that    he  would   one   day   give  her  a  more 
sacred  proof  of  the  strength  of  his  respect 
and  attacliment.      Sir   Harry    thought  her 
very    handsome,    it    is    true,    but    he   also 
thought  her  beauty  was   of  that  kind,  that 
encourages  the  desires  it  can  raise,  and  that 
a  warmth  of  constitution  had   ripened   her 
into  a   forwardness    dangerous   even    with 
great  care,   but   wliich   the  neglect  of  her 
education,  and  the  example  of  the  mother, 
had  rendered   desperate  in  Miss  Millwood. 
She,  however,  did  not  yield  without  a  strug- 
gle to  protract  infamy,  and  to  preserve  the 

esteem 
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esteem  of  her  late  father's  numerous  and 
respectahle  connections.  Not  mistress  of 
her  passions,  or  able  to  constrain  her  love, 
she  uneciuivocally  avowed  it  to  her  lover, 
and  implored  him  not  to  take  advantage  of 
the  extravagance  of  her  flame,  hut  to  marry, 
without  sufieiing  it  to  ruin  and  consume 
her.  Sir  Harry,  like  all  other  libertines* 
talked  vaguely  of  happiness  and  misery. 
He  did  not  depreciate  marriage,  he  only  con- 
sidered that  its  pleasures  could  not  be  re- 
ciprocal, nor  its  felicity  durable.  Incon- 
siderate esteem,  or  sorded  interest,  or  fa- 
mily pride,  was  its  general  incentive.  In 
short,  though  a  good  vulgar  institution, 
the  marriage  state  was  no  Paradise.  But 
when  two,  formed  for  each  other,  unite  iu 
love  and  sentiment,  and  live  together  with- 
out bonds,  then,  indeed,  they  elicit  true  en- 
joyment, and  regard  each  other  without  the 
degrading  considerations  of  being  compelled 
by  law  to  live  in  the  indigent  sphere  of  what 
is  called  a  legal  man  and  wife. 

But  there  were  many  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cess 
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cess  of  her  attempt  besides  these  loose  argu- 
ments of  Sir  Harry,  the   most   difficult  of 
Avhich  arose  in  her  own  breast.     Nature  did 
not  start  at  the  thought  of  stooping  to  the 
degrading  suggestion  of  her  lover ;   nor  did 
any  conscious  resentment  on  her  part  prove 
to  him,  that  if  he  pursued  her  ruin  he  should 
meet  with  tlie  least  return  of  indignant  aver- 
sion.    There  is  also  this  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  this  unfortunate  girl,  she  had  no   mother 
whose  care  and  example  would  induce  her 
to  hesitate  on  the  brink  of  her  perdition, 
but  she  had  one  whose  licentious  conduct 
hurried   her  on   to  the  abyss   of  ruin,  for 
which  she  had   seemed    but  too   ripe   and 
ready.     An  apparent  pregnancy  convinced 
the  family  of   the  extent  of  Sara's  guilt. — 
How,  and  where  this  happened,   has  never 
been  rightly  cleared  up.      Sir  Harry,  when 
accused  by  the  mother,  out  of  mere  form, 
would  never  say  more  of  the  affair  than  that 
it  was  at  first  the   effect  of  mere  accident, 
without  any  premeditated  design,    though 
they  afterwards  had  not  constancy  to  refrain 

from 
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from  the  repitition  of  a  crime  which  they 
were  really  shocked  at  from  the  first  com- 
mission of. 

This  discovery  appeared  a  dreadful  stroke 
to  Miss  ^lillwood,  who  now  doated  on  her 
lover  more  than  ever,  and  she  renewed  all 
the  most  endearing  and  varied  efforts  to  dis- 
pose him  to  marriage,  and  set  her  above  the 
terror  of  the  public  scorn.  Fondness  fail- 
ing, she  had  recourse  to  resentment,  and  at 
times  upbraided  him  witli  her  guilt ;  but 
reason  soon  shewed  her  the  danger  of  such 
conduct,  and  she  lapsed  again,  and  for  ever, 
into  the  practice  of  the  most  anxious  and 
ardent  love.  But  the  family  still  held  its 
station  in  society  :  rumour  was  only  busy  in 
effecting  all  the  primary  steps  for  its  down- 
fall ;  it  reniained  for  Mrs.  Millwood  to  pro- 
tract the  mortifying;  day  of  disgrace,  by  re- 
moving her  daughter  to  a  place  where  she 
could  be  delivered  of  the  unhappy  fruit  of 
lier  crimes,  before  her  disgrace  became 
grossly  evident  to  every  eye. 

The  wisdom  of   this  resolution  made  the 

execution 
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execution  of  it  much  easier  than  could  be 
expected,  especially  as  it  was  seen  that  Sir 
Harry  did  not  in  the  least  alter  his  conduct, 
but  rather  seeined  to  encrease  in  his  passion 
in  proportion  as  he  perceived  the  tender  ef- 
fects it  was  likely  to  produce  from  the  quick- 
ening alteration  in  Sara's  form.  And  his 
fortune  and  generosity  were  perfectly  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  design  intended  to  be 
pursued.  It  was  resolved  upon, that  he  should 
proceed  to  London  and  prepare  a  house, 
&c.  eligible  for  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
event  in  which  the  fame  and  felicity  of  the 
parties  were  so  critically  involved.  There 
was  but  one  obstacle  to  oppose  the  happy 
execution  of  this  scheme.  The  destination 
of  these  girls  was  subject  to  the  controul  of 
the  two  trustees  that  have  been  named — Mr. 
Bardolph  and  Mr.  Tartuffe  :  the  former, 
the  avowed  favourite  of  Mrs.  Millwood,  the 
latter,  the  secret  lover  of  the  same  lady  ! 
but  vice,  it  is  justly  said,  has  its  own  re- 
ward. Sated  with  the  faded  refuse  of  the 
mother's  bed,  these  impious  trustees  formed 

the 
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the  infernal  design  of  gratifying  the  cravings 
of  a  depraved  appetite  on  the  bloom  and  in- 
nocence of  the  four  daughters.  To  eifect 
this  abominable  purpose,  they  each  pursued 
that  line  of  conduct  which  was  consistent 
with  their  particular  situation  and  circum- 
stances, and  united  only  in  one  opinion,  that 
as  Mrs.  Milhvood's  character  was  complete- 
ly blasted  in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  it  • 
was  highly  proper  to  separate  the  daughters 
from  her,  and  to  furnish  them  with  an  esta- 
blishment proportioned  to  their  means  and 
future  expectations  in  life.  This  determi- 
nation f<)rmed,  the  next  great  question  was, 
which  of  the  two  should  have  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  four  angels,  for  so  they  were 
christened  by  Mr.  Bardolph.  After  the 
termination  of  an  acrimonious  contest  of 
some  duration,  it  was  left  to  the  option  of 
the  ladies  themselves,  and  they  unanimous- 
ly chose  Mr.  Bardolph,  both  because  he 
was  immensely  rich,  and  always  encouraged 
them  in  those  brilliant  deceptions  of  ele- 
gance and  splendour,  and  because  Mr.  Tar^ 

tuffe 
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tuffe  would  not  only  deny  them  a  golden 
establishment,  but  would  for  ever  torment 
them  with  sermons  of  morality,  and  reflec- 
tions drawn  from  the  works  of  Hannah 
.  Moore,  and  other  productions,  of  what  they 
considered  as  religious  iitufF.  For  Mr.  Mill- 
wood was  no  sooner  dead,  than  Mr.  Tar- 
tuffe  remarked  to  them,  that  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  they  intended  to  multiply  or  se- 
cure their  conquests,  by  dressing  so  fashion- 
ably in  a  moment  of  sorrow,  and  discover- 
ing the  whole  breast  at  a  time  when  it 
should  be  shrouded  from  the  public  gaze. 
**  Thus  exposed,"  said  he,  "  the  gentlemen 
will  look  upon  you  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  the  Indian  looks  upon  his  naked 
sister.  But  if  you  cover  it  with  a  handker- 
chief, and  contrive  the  covering  so  that  it 
shall,  as  if  accidentally,  reveal  what  it  ap- 
pears intended  to  hide,  the  ghmpse,  thus 
casually  given,  will  immediately  and  forci* 
bly  strike  ^he  imagination,  and  every  mo- 
tion will  be  watched  in  hopes  that  it  will  be 
repeated.     So  if,   by  accident,  one  of  you 

was 
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was  to  discover  half  a  leg,  the  fancy  of  tht 
beholder  would  be  instantly  set  on  fire, 
though  now  when  you  appear  in  this  trans- 
parent dress,  and  expose  your  whole  form, 
you  are  ojily  objects  of  indifference,  if  not 
of  disgust." 

From  hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  in- 
tentions of  Bardolph  were  bold,  licentious, 
and  avowed,  while  the  seductive  practices 
of  TartufFe  were  artful,  vicious,  and  refined  ; 
the  one  proceeding  by  storm,  the  other  by 
sap.  However,  the  time  in  which  they 
were  engaged  in  the  midst  of  the  contest 
about  the  oyster,  was  the  exact  time  which 
Sir  Harry  seized  for  eating  up  the  fish ; 
and  when  he  found  Mr.  Bardolph  was  se- 
lected as  the  sole  guardian,  he  gave  the 
shells  of  the  animal  on  which  he  had  feast- 
ed into  his  particular  care.  But  this  is 
overshooting  some  remarkable  incidents  in 
this  history.  It  is  necessary  to  return  to 
that  period  where  it  was  resolved  on  to  take 
Miss  Millwood  to  London  ;  and,  to  cut  the 
matter  short,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  af- 
ter 
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ter  a  pretence  for  going  to  town  was  put  in 
circulation  in  Bristol,  Mrs.  Millwood,  Sara, 
and  a  younger  sister,  departed,  and  were 
received  by  Sir  Harry  in  tlie  superb  ready 
furnished  house  of  Mr. Timber,  Burlington- 
street,  and  which  was  taken  for  the  space  of 
three  months,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  guineas 
per  week,  and  provided  besides  by  Sir  Har- 
ry with  an  entire  suite  of  servants,  who 
were  total  strangers  to  him  and  to  all  the 
other  members  of  the  family. 

This  affair  was  not  conducted  with  so 
nmch  privacy  but  what  the  Bristol  people 
entertained  their  suspicions,  and  some  even 
went  so  far  as  to  make  mysterious  reflec- 
tions on  the  nature  of  the  journey,  and  to 
attribute  it  to  the  appearance  of  certain 
symptoms  in  one  of  the  party.  But  no  per- 
son dared  to  speak  out,  for  the  active  guar- 
dian of  the  girls  held  the  sword  of  justice 
and  the  keys  of  the  bank  in  his  hands,  and 
had  the  power  and  inclination  to  stifle  the 
first  offspring  of  rumour,  and  to  crush  the 
propagator  himself  into  dust.     In  the  mean 

time 
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time  the  issue  of  the  journey  to  London  was 
in  a  progressive  state  of  success^  which  shall 
be  detailed  in  the  ensuing  paper. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Sally  Millwood  lays  in,  and  confides  her  child  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital — She  then  returns  to  Bristol, 
and  dares  the  whole  city  to  say  a  single  sentence 
against  her  fame — Bardolph,  her  trustee,  discovers 
her  secret,  and  insists  on  the  violation  of  her  per- 
son—She consents,  and  rivals  her  mother  in  prostitu- 
tion and  vice — Her  sisters  become  agents  and  sharers 
in  her  guilt — Incest  added  to  fornication-— Hypocri- 
cy  united  to  profligacy,  and  yet  they  defy  and  con- 
troul  the  town-— They  prosecute  for  defamation— 
They  meet  but  one  honest  man  to  oppose  their  auda- 
city— He  exposes  iheir  crimes,  and  gibbets  them  up 
as  objects  of  abhorrence  and  contempt, 

THE  time  of  Miss  Millwood's  lying-in 
being  near  at  hand,  furnished  her  mother 
with  a  sufficient  excuse  to  calculate  with  Sir 

Harry 
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Harry  on  the  measures  proper  to  be  pur* 
sued  with  the  child.     The  plan  they  schem- 
ed was  one  that  does  more  honour  to  the 
head  than  to  the  heart/  they  agreed  to  save 
the  reputation  of  the  one  by  sacrificing  all 
the  future  pretensions  of  the  other ;  it  was 
resolved,  as  soon  as  the  conflicts  of  the  pa- 
rent were  over,  and  the  little  stranger  safe- 
ly introduced  into  this  most  bustling,  vicis- 
situdinous,  precarious,  and  unsafe  world,  to 
place  the  infant  in  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
where  it  would  be  found  in  every  essential 
necessary,  though  not  exactly  suitable  to  the 
state  of  its  parents'  circumstances  in  life. — 
When  this  intention  was  communicated  to 
Sara,  a  conscious  shame  diffused  itself  over 
her  whole  countenance.     But  when  she  was 
informed  that  the  form  of  her  bosom  would 
be  injured  by  giving  the  child  the   breast, 
and  that  her  reputation  could  only  be  pre^ 
served  by  thus  effectually  placing  in  the  dark- 
est oblivion  the  testimony  of  her  illegitimate 
love,  her  maternal  tenderness,  yielded  to  the 
cogent  reasons  of  policy,  and  on  the  hour 
VOL.  II T.  -  G  thqj: 
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that  gave  birth  to  the  being,  it  was  remov- 
ed for  ever  both  from  her  dominion  and  her 
sight.  This  important  event  over,  Sara  re- 
ceived the  fondest  congratulations  from  Sir 
Harry  on  her  safe  delivery,  and  nothing 
more  was  thought  of  by  the  parties  than  to 
return  to  Bristol  in  such  a  manner,  and  with 
such  a  force,  as  Avould  suppress  calumny, 
and  place  Miss  Millwood  on  the  virgin 
ground  on  which  she  originally  stood.  To 
this  effect  Sir  Harry  saw  the  ladies  depart 
by  themselves,  while  he  went  to  pass  a  few 
weeks  on  an  excursion  along  the  coast. 

On  their  return  to  their  native  city,  they 
were  immediately  attended  by  Mr.  Bar- 
dolph,  and  as  the  mother  knew  he  was  not  a 
man  to  keep  a  secret  from  with  impunity, 
she  judged  it  best  to  confide  the  adventure 
of  her  daughter  to  his  breast,  and  to  digest 
a  plan  with  him  for  the  preservation  and 
support  of  Sara's  character.  The  plan  was 
readily  formed,  and  as  speedily  put  into  ac- 
tive operation.  Sara  was  to  visit  all  her 
former  friends,  and  parade  every  avenue  of 

the 
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the  town  as  usual,  and  to  report  to  Bar- 
dolph  the  names  of  every  person  who  should 
dare  not  only  to  insult,  but  to  sneer  or  look 
suspiciously  upon  her.  In  the  mean  time 
he  would  look  out  for  every  libel  and  libel- 
lous whisper  that  might  be  in  circulation, 
and  threaten  the  parties  with  the  most  cost- 
ly prosecutions,  and  vindictive  damages,  for 
every  sentence  they  uttered  destructive  to 
her  fame. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  pkn  was  well  orga- 
nized, and  that  it  was  executed  with  extra- 
ordinary skill.  Sara  and  her  sisters  went 
their  round  of  visits,  welcome  or  unwelcome, 
proclaiming  the  highest  notions  of  virtue, 
and  the  utmost  al>horrence  of  that  vile, 
odious,  filthy  creature,  man,  and  regarding 
matrimony  as  the  most  vulgar  thing  imagin- 
able. As  for  Sara,  she  was  always  declaim- 
ing against  the  immorality,  the  proianeness, 
the  debauchery  of  the  age.  La  !  how  for- 
ward the  girls  are  !  impudent  creatures  ! — 
and  then  the  young  men  of  Bristol !  nasty 
G  2  audacious 
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audacious  coxcombs,  she  could  not  bear  the 
importunity  of  such  wretches. 

The  success  which  attended  the  early  part 
of  this  daring  procedure,  intoxicated  the 
youthful  performer  so  much,  that  on  the  re* 
turn  of  Sir  Harry  from  his  excursion  on  the 
coast,  she  pursued  her  guilty  pleasures, 
without  ever  giving  herself  time  to  think 
that  the  blindness  of  the  public  could  natu- 
rally have  but  a  limited  continuance.  Nor 
was  her  sexual  intercourse  confined  to  Sir 
Harry.  Mr.  Bardolph,  who  had  engaged 
to  vindicate  her  wrongs,  had  the  wicked- 
ness to  insist  that  the  rifling  of  her  person 
should  be  the  reward  of  his  advocacy.  Her 
apprehensions  of  the  town  precipitated  her 
compliance,  but  so  multiplied  her  intrigues 
and  distracted  her  intellects,  that  it  served 
to  realize  the  terrors  with  which  she  was 
filled.  In  the  conduct  of  so  mixed  an 
amour,  she  had  to  employ  the  agency  of 
her  sisters ;  one  was  to  watch  her  mother 
when  she  was  attended  by  Bardolph,  and 
another  was  to  guard  her  door  whea  Bar- 
dolph 
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dolph  was  supplanted  by  Sir  Harry,  her  ori- 
ginal favourite.  Never  was  so.  nauseous  a 
compound  of  affected  virtue  and^ abandoned 
prostitution  carried  on  under  the  same  roof. 
Mother  and  daughters  exposed  to  the  pro- 
miscuous amours  of  the  same  lovers  !  Incest 
united  to  fornication  !  hypocrisy  added  to 
profligacy  !  and  the  innocence  of  youth 
vanishing  before  the  destructive  example 
of  old  age  !  Such  atrocity  could  not  last 
long.  A  servant  girl,  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  such  a  house,  fled  the  service, 
and  revealed  to  several  the  line  of  life  which 
the  family  pursued.  She  even  said  that  the' 
ladies,  not  satisfied  with  a  licentious  inter- 
course with  their  admirers,  the  ardour  which 
consumed,  pursued  them  into  solitude,  and 
made  them  have  recourse  to  those  miserable 
indemnifications  which  are  too  odious  to  be 
named.  This  poor  girl  received  an  imme- 
diate notice  of  prosecution,  and  was  so  panic- 
struck  by  the  threats  of  the  law,  that  she 
consented  to  perjure  herself  by  sweai;ing 
that^  her  remarks  ^ op  th^  Millwood  family 
.,/  G  3  '  arose 
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arose  from  malice,  and  were  entirely  un- 
true. Triumphing  over  this  victory,  which 
they  vainly  considered  complete,  a  young 
Welch  man,  not  long  a  resident  in  Bristol, 
but  who  became  acquainted  wilh  these  la- 
dies' lives,  had  the  courage  to  repel  an  in- 
sult which  they  offered  him,  and  to  say  in 
his  vindication,  that  he  knew  them  not  to 
be  entitled  to  any  honest  man's  respect. 
He,  too,  had  to  repent  his  audacity  ;  he  was 
threatened  with  prosecution,  fine,  and  im- 
prisonment, if  he  did  not  instantly  down 
upon  his  knees  and  ask  pardon  of  God  and 
the  Millwoods,  for  the  charges  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  divulge.  Bristol  looked  on,  and 
trembled  ;  the  girls  triumphed,  and  treated 
wilh  renewed  indignity  all  those  who  be- 
came fools  and  dupes  to  the  plan  they  had 
so  accurately  laid  down  for  their  general 
and  particular  government.  Pride,  indig- 
nation, and  a  shame  of  yielding  to  a  people 
whom  they  affected  to  despise,  made  them 
continue  to  force  themselves  upon  the  for- 
mer friends  of  the  family,  and  to  insist  on 

Bar- 
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Bardolph's  carrying  on  every  suit,  the  reco- 
very of  which  would  be  gratifying  to  their 
vanity  and  revenge.  For,  palsied  as  the 
city  was,  it  furnished  them  with  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  complaints,  reproaches, 
and  invectives,  all  of  which  they  daily  enu- 
merated to  their  patron-guardian,  Mr.  Bar- 
dolph.  Tlieir  united  charms  was  a  wonder- 
ful loadstone  to  attract  this  judge,  and  en- 
gage him  in  their  interests.  Besides,  they 
studied  to  {)lease,  and  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  deceive  him.  Art  also  seconded  their 
beauty,  and  when  their  artifices  had  suc- 
ceeded, they  applauded  themselves  for  the 
triumphs  they  obtained  over  those  who  ut- 
tered against  them  the  smallest  complaint 
or  reproach. 

Having  for  some  time  metwith  no  dis- 
appointments, to  humble  and  dishearten 
them,  the  hopes  of  emerging  from  infamy 
made  them  presumptuously  mad,  and  in- 
stead of  standing  up  to  defend  their  own 
character,  they  began  to  amuse  themselves 
in  petty  invective  against  others,  and  to  write 
G  4  anony- 
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anonymous  letters,  filled  up  with  the  grossest 
impudence,  to  every  person  whom  tliey  wish- 
ed to  torment  and  insult.  Nor  were  those 
persons  few,  for  notwithstanding  they  still 
visited  Park  Street,  Queen  Square,  and 
Redcliff,  the  bulk  of  their  acquaintances  had 
all  dropped  off,  and  shewed  a  consciousness 
that  they  considered  them  guilty,  notwith- 
standing that  they  had  their  reputation  sus- 
tained by  the  shield  of  the  law  and  the  trea- 
.  sures  of  the  bank.  Against  one  gentleman 
iti  particular,  their  hatred  had  arose  to  a 
pitch  of  obstinacy  unparralleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  outrage  and  despair.  And  it  took 
its  origin  from  the  following  circumstance. 
There  lived  in  Redcliff-street  a  lady  of  such 
extraordiharyworth,  that  scarcely  any  thing 
coiild  prevail  on  her  to  believe  any  satirical 
report  that  was  found  circulating  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  an  aquaintance  or  a  friend. 
On  the  contrary  she  loved  to  hear  others 
commended  fpr  their  beauty  and  charms, 
and  deportment ;  ^  and  delighted  to  speak 
well  of  them,  and  to  defend  them  whenever 

they 
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they  were  attacked.  This  generosity  was 
an  infallible  sign  of  her  merit,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  proof  that  she  possessed  that 
degree  of  modesty  which  made  her  friend- 
ship an  object  of  the  first  consequence  to  the 
Millwoods,  for  she  was  intimate  with  them 
in  the  days  of  their  innocency,  and  suffered 
their  visits  as  long  as  she  remained  ignorant 
of  the  extent  of  their  sin.  And  as  this  lady 
had  also  the.  several  endearments  which  a 
liberal  nature  and  a  competent  fortune  could 
bestow  on  her  person,  and  the  graces  of  her 
mind  and  heart  enriched  with  much  intel- 
ligence and  unspotted  virtue,  she  was  emi- 
nently calculated  to  mationize  three  young 
ladies  in  public,  and  to  veil  over  with  the 
lustre  of  her  character,  the  blotted  features 
of  those  whom  she  might  introduce  into  any 
circle  under  the  sanction 'of  her  name. 
While  this  lady  led  a  life  of  single  felicity, 
the  Millwoods  had  frequent  intercourse  with 
her  honourable  and  unsuspecting  house,  but 
when  she  married  the  gentleman  alluded  to 
they  discovered  a  certain  colour  of  shyness, 
G  5  the 
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the  principal  tints  of  which  they  attributed 
to  him.  This  suspicion  on  their  part  was 
sufficient  to  justify  in  them  the  most  rooted 
and  malignant  hatred;  the  operations  of 
which  began  by  their  writing  to  him  a  scur- 
rilous letter,  without  a  signature,  and  preg* 
nanr  with  all  the  atrociousness  that  experi- 
enced infamy  could  dictate,  and  all  the  ma- 
lice that  a  perverted  head  and  a  depraved 
heart  could  possibly  invent.  But  as  it  hap- 
pened this  gentleman  was  one  of  those  sort 
of  incompliant  people  that  are  all  of  a  piece, 
•who  are  neither  gloomy  nor  melancholy, 
joyful  nor  gay  ;  ever  in  one  state  of  mind  ; 
neither  disturbing  other  peo|)le*s  repose,  nor 
capable  of  being  disturbed :  with  more  of 
the  rigidity  of  the  oak  than  the  flexibihty  of 
the  ash,  glorying  in  the  tempest  and  setting 
defiance  to  the  storm.  Being  of  this  stub- 
born class  of  people,  neither  the  insults  of 
ruined  beauty,  nor  the  apprehensions  of  an- 
nonymous  threats,  could  influence  the  gen- 
tleman to  break  his  determination  of  wean- 
ing his  wife  from  the  society  of  the  Mill- 
woods ; 
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wards;  and  when  they  called  to  witness  the 
effect  of  what  they  vainly  imagined  their 
secret  correspondence,  their  spleen  was  pro- 
voked to  the  highest  excess,  when  they  saw 
in  his  countenance  no  terror  for  their  power, 
no  pity  for  their  weakness.  Their  hatred 
now  became  incorrigible  ;  and  as  they  re- 
ceived about  this  time  an  anonymous  letter, 
which  they  thought  libellous,  and  presumed 
to  be  from  him,  they  determined  on  a  law- 
suit; and  exulting  in  the  ruin  of  his  domes- 
tic affairs,  and  the  disgrace  and  disorder 
they  would  compel  him  to  fall  into,  they 
repaired  to  Mr.  Bardolph,  and  casting  the 
letter  before  him,  demanded  the  annihilation 
of  the  impertinent  and  insolent  libeller. 
His  first  effort  was  to  soothe  his  angels ; 
to  assure  them  of  the  domination  of  his 
power,  and  to  declare  that  no  person  should 
escape  ruin  that  libelled  them,  because  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  could 
crush  any  individual  who  dare  oppose  him 
in  a  court  of  law. 

G  6,  ''  But 
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'*  But  who  is  the  libeller,  my  angels?" 
said  he. 

'*  We  are  sure  it  is  Mr.  /-  was 

the  reply. 

**What{  the  husband  of  your  amiable 
friend?^' 

**  No  matter  for  that,"  returned  the  girls ; 
"  this  is  so  fine  a  chance  to  recover  damages 
that  it  is  not  to  be  lost.  The  recovery  of  enor- 
mous damages  have  more  weight  with  us 
than  the  sentiments  of  nature  or  the  feelings 
of  the  heart.  Recover  vindictive  damages, 
ruin  the  fellow,  and  you  cow  Bristol  at 
once,  and  set  the  question  at  rest:  no  per- 
son will  ever  after  meddle  with  us  or  our 
affairs." 

"  Well!  but  this  is  anonymous  ;  how  shall 
we  be  able  to  prove  his  hand  writing?" 
said  the  sagacious  Bardolph. 

*•'  Oh!  leave  that  to  us,"  said  the  trium- 
phant girls,  and  they  departed  with  the  true 
spirit  of  litigancy,  and  pursued  their  enter- 
prize  by  writing  a   note   to  Mrs. ', 

requesting  her  to  send  them  a  certain  parcel, 

formerly 
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formerly  left  at  her  house,  and  to  beg  of 
Mr.  — —  to  direct  it  carefully  on  a  la- 
belled paper  to  them.  The  son  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  bred  in  the  school  of  honour, 
Mr.  ■-—  would  employ  no  subterfuge  to 

elude  female  anger,  or  to  shun  a  legal  suit ; 
he  directed  the  parcel  on  a  large  piece  of 
paper.  As  successful  hatred  gives  women 
as  much  pleasure  as  the  most  successful 
love,  die  sight  of  this  paper  filled  the  Mill- 
woods with  a  transport  not  to  be  described, 
and  they  flew  to  Bardolph  with  the  instru^r 
ment  wanting  to  consumate  the  total  ruin  of 
the  husband  of  their  friend.  He  too  was  in 
raptures;  but,  on  examining  the  exergue  of 
the  label,  and  reading  these  words,  **  If  a 
man  calls  a  girl  a  prostitute,  and  can  prove 
that  she  has  had  a  child,  is  he  to  be  consi- 
dered a  libeller?"  he  rose  from  his  majes- 
terial  chair,  saying,  my  angels,  the  game  is 
up ;  it  it  time  for  you  to  be  off."  Jealous 
as  these  ladies  were  becoming  of  their  cha- 
racter,  and  determined  as  they  >vere  to  keep 
their  obscene  foot  upon  the  bending  neck  of 

the 
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the  Bristol  people,  this  dreadful  and  unex- 
pected fiat  dashed  all  their  presumptuous 
hopes  to  the  earth,  and  set  before  them,  in 
all  its  true  tints  and  shades,  the  certainty  of 
their  future  fate,  and  the  horrible  degreda- 
tion  of  their  then  condition.  After  recover- 
ing to  some  degree  of  mental  vigour  from 
the  agonizing  qualms  into  which  they  were 
thrown  by  the  triumph  of  the  man  they  in- 
tended themselves  to  trample  to  atoms  un- 
der their  feet,  the  storm  burst  forth,  and 
raged  with  all  the  fury  which  terrible  ven- 
geance, dictated  by  hellish  hatred  and  dread- 
ful disappointment,  could  conjure  up  in  a 
female  mind. 

'*  Ah  !  useless  precautions!  infamous  vil- 
lain !"  exclaimed  Miss  Millwood  ;  *^  he  only 
laughs  at  our  threats.  Instead  of  involving 
him  in  ruin,  we  have  only  instigated  him  to 
prepare  for  us  an  abyss  of  misery,  into  which 
the  fellow  can  plunge  us  so  deep  that  we 


never  more  can  rise." 


From  the  depth  of  this  mixture  of  malig- 
nity and  despair  one  ray  of  hope  glimmered 

before 
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before  their  distracted  eyes :  they  returned 
home,  and  deputed  one  of  the  sisters,  of 
most  intellectual  and  personal  strength,  to 

go  to  the  house  of  Mr. ,    and  make 

one  last  effort  to  gain  his  wife  over  to  the 
support  of  their  expiring  cause.  But  ho  we- 
aver jealous  this  deputy  was  of  her  beauty 
and  talents,  she  had  no  manner  of  dominion 
in  the  present  case  :  the  lady  of  the  house 
refused  to  be  seen,  and  the  gentleman  was 
neither  to  be  bullied  nor  seduced.  But  he 
was  perfecdy  polite,  for  he  handed  her,  with 
eager  attention  to  the  door,  and  only  ob- 
served, that  it  was  madness  in  some  persons 
to  visit  people  of  honour,  and  to  persist  in 
calling  themselves  virtuous,  before  they  had 
burnt  the  evidence  of  their  lives,  or  put  out 
the  eyes  of  their  judge.  It  v/ould  appear, 
liowever,  that  Miss  interpreted  this  remark, 
and  that  politeness,  into  expressions  of  per- 
sonal disrespect,  for  she  flew  at  him  tooth 
and  claw,  like  an  infuriated  tyger;  while  he, 
convulsed  with  laughing,  shut  the  door,  suf- 
fering her,  without  any  interruption,  to  break 

his 
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his  windows,  and  hoop  and  blaspheme  in  the 
street. 

Thus  ends  the  Millwood  history.  They 
have  not  as  yet  entirely  vacated  the  city, 
but  they  are  excluded  society,  or  compelled 
to  live  in  a  kind  of  armed  neutrality,  which 
is  equally  remote  from  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  the  ravages  of  discord.  'Tis  not  till  the 
transactions  in  Burlington-street  are  fully 
known  that  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
enemies  to  the  public  morals,  and  to  have 
the  whole  united  voice  of  the  public  raised 
up  against  them.  It  is  but  common  justice 
to  a  retributive  Providence,  to  say,  that 
these  transactions  might  never  have  come 
to  light,  had  not  Miss  Timber,  the  landlord's 
daughter,  come  to  Bristol  on  a  visit,  and 
meeting  the  Miss  Millwoods  in  the  street, 
exclaimed,  "  Lord  that's  the  lady  who  lay- 
in,  &c.  &c.  at  my  father's  house  in  Burling- 
ton-street, and  whose  child  I  saw  christened 
in  the  Foundling  Hospital.  The  nurse  who . 
took  the  infant  to  the  hospital  called  soon 
after  the  mother's  departure,  and,  not  find- 
ing 
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ing  her,  or  expecting  to  extort  any  further 
recompence,  'voluntarily  communicated  to 
us  all  the  particulars.'* 

To  women  of  intellectual  pollution, 
this  is  an  important  history;  it  declares 
to  them,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  guil- 
ty delights,  that  the  sword  of  justice  is 
suspended  by  a  very  slender  thread,  and 
that  the  hand  of  retribution  is  every  instant 
ready  to  let  the  instrument  fall  upon  the 
fruitful  head  of  crime.  To  men  of  vivacity 
and  inconsiderateness,  it  is  also  an  impor- 
tant history,  for  it  declares  to  them  that 
they  should  not  be  captivated  by  the  lustre 
of  exterior  endowments,  or  risk  their  hap- 
piness in  trying  experiments  on  women,  who, 
though  they  may  not  have  suffered  bodily 
violation,  have  nevertheless  committed  a 
rape  upon  their  own  minds  by  reading  li- 
centious books,  and  leading  a  life  of  danger- 
ous indolence  and  lu^^urious  ease. 

On  the  conduct  of  Henry  this  communi- 
cation had  more  than  the  desired  effect. 
And  his  only  comment  on  it  to  Mrs.  Percy, 

after 
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after  its  perusal,  was,  that  it  would  hinder 
him  from  ever  seeing  the  Millwoods  mor€i 
and  that  he  would  consult  it  as  the  source  of 
the  actions  of  his  future  life. 


CHAR  IX. 

Henry  procpecJs  to  Bath — Obtains  a  curacy— Admires 
the  town — Describes  the  company — ^Their  pleasures— 
Their  pursuits — The  amiable  character  of  the  people 
— Contrast  between  Bath  and  Bristol— Gaming  re- 
probated —The  constellation  of  Beauties  excite  ad- 
miration—  Bath  compared  to  a  galaxy  lighted  up  by 
tri43utary  stars — ^Tribute  to  Beauty — Clara  Williams 
not  forgot. 

DURING  the  continuance  of  Henry's 
instructive  and  interesting  communications 
with  Mrs.  Per 03%  the  Major  was  not  an  idle 
spectator,  or  a  cold  cpnductor  of  such  de- 
signs as  he  thought  necessarily  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  his  son.  He  had  been  to 
Bath,  where  he  procured  him  a  curacy,  and 

as 
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as  he  considered  the  heart  of  Henry  to  be 
disengaged  since  the  marriage  of  Clara,  and, 
corrected  by  his  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Millwoods,  he  began  to  entertain 
hopes  that  he  now  might  form  an  important 
alliance,  and  again  revive  the  decaying  lus. 
tre  of  his  branch  of  the  Percy  House.  Ani- 
mated widi  these  flattering  expectations  he 
cut  short  Henry's  further  stay  at  Bristol, 
and  sent  him  off  to  Bath,  with  this  only  in* 
junction, — To  remember  that  he  had  the 
prosperity  of  other  children  to  attend  to, 
and  to  call  to  mind  the  causes  of  his  failure 
both  upon  the  London  and  the  Irish  stage. 

The  arrival  of  Henry  in  the  far-famed 
city  of  Bath  was  not  attended  with  those 
wonderings  and  starings  with  which  its  nu- 
merous visitors  are  generally  convulsed  and 
engaged.  He  saw  London  without  admira- 
tion ;  he  beheld  Bath  without  astonishment. 
It  is  the  property  of  great  geniuses  to  have 
but  little  admiration  and  disposition  to  stare. 
'  Few  things  appear  wonderful  to  them.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  extra- 
vagant 
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vagant  surprize  is  the  strongest  symptom  of 
very  indifferent  sense.  Ignorant  people  re- 
semble children,  who  think  every  thing  great) 
astonishing,  and  extraordinary,  and  there- 
fore toake  perpetual  exclamations.  Men 
of  judgment  know  very  well  what  deserves 
to  be  praised,  and  perfectly  distinguish  what 
is  excellent  from  what  is  faulty  and  indif- 
ferent. But  streets,  crescents,  and  squares, 
baths,  pumps,  and  obelisks,  were  never  the 
subject  of  Henry's  speculations.  His  study 
was  ever  confined  to  men  and  manners ;  and 
as  he  found  himself  considerable  enough  to 
go  wherever  the  best  company  go,  and  had 
easy  access  to  all  places  of  public  and  po- 
lite resort  at  Bath,  he  made  considerable*^ 
advances  in  his  favourite  observations,  and 
had  not  been  a  resident  more  than  a  week 
before  he  was  enabled  to  form  a  magic  sieve, 
with  which  he  could  have  made  repeated  ex- 
periments upon  wisdom  and  nonentity,  had 
there  been  room  for  it  in  so  crouded  an  ha- 
bitation, and  where  philosophy  and  perpe- 
tual noise  are  for  ever  hustling  and  inter- 
rupting 
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rupting  each  other.  From  the  operation  of 
this  magic  sieve,  however,  he  divided  the 
company  of  Bath  into  two  classes  ;  tiie  sick 
and  the  well :  those  who  came  for  the  benefit 
of  the  waters,  and  those  who  came  for  the  sake 
of  the  amusements  of  the  season ;  the  weal- 
thy, the  frolic,  and  the  gay ;  the  indigent,  the 
lazar,  and  the  emaciated  cripple.  This  makes 
an  odd  contrast  of  persons,  the  one  sort  ap- 
pearing up  and  down  the  rooms  and  w^alks 
as  so  many  monuments  of  the  vanity,  short- 
ness, and  pains  of  human  existence,  meet- 
ing one  at  every  turn  to  abate  the  siWy  con- 
fidence of  man,  to  stop  the  pursuit  of  im- 
proper and  hurtful  pleasures,  and  check 
the  eager  pursuit  of  any  worldly  delight; 
the  other  sort  wholly  unattentive  to  this  af- 
fecting lecture  of  morality,  and  running  af- 
ter enjoyments  with  such  indefatigable  idle- 
ness and  inconsideratiou  of  futurity,  as  if 
pleasure  was  never  to  admit  of  interruption, 
or  life  never  destined  to  experience  an  end. 
Or,  as  if  they  had  learned  a  lesson  the  re- 
verse of  that  suggested  from  the  nature  and 

circumstances 
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circumstances  of  the  scenes  passing  before 
their  eyes.  A  relaxation  from  business, 
and  a  sort  of  intermission  of  serious  atten- 
tion, was  acknowledged  by  Henry,  agree- 
able to  the  laws  and  purposes  of  the  place 
appropriated  to  unbend  the  mind  from  too 
serious  a  turn,  raise  the  depressed  animal 
functions  by  chearfulness,  and  discharge  the 
ill-digested  humours  by  a  brisker  circulation 
of  the  blood.  But  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween rest  and  down  right  laziness,  between 
joy  and  phrenzy  :  too  much  indolence  un- 
nerves the  body,  and  too  much  hurry  is  a 
profusion  of  spirits;  and  a  constant  dance 
after  frivolous  pleasures  is  sure  to  end  in 
chagrin  and  disappointment.  Yet  Henry 
found  it  as  difficult  to  avoid  making  one  in 
this  mad  company,  as  it  is  easy  to  despise 
what  they  are  doing.  The  course  of  things 
is  as  mechanical  as  if  it  went  by  clock-w^ork, 
and  no  individual  can  remain  a  free  agent 
where  the  whole  system  is  framed  upon  the 
principles  of  doing  as  other  people  do  :  it  is 
a  sort  of  fairy  circle,   if  a  person  does  not 

run 
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run  round  in  it,  he  either  cannot  move  at 
all,  or  else  stumbles  into  every  body's  way. 
Sometimes,  the  moment  Henry  was. out  of 
his  lodgings,  he  fancied  himself  launched 
into  the  great  river  of  delight,  one  large 
branch  of  which  runs  into  the  pump-rooin, 
from  whence  a  small  stream  goes  off  to  the 
cathedral,  while  the  rest  rolls  on  through 
the  new  passage,  and  forms  a  great  lake  in 
the  grove,  where  he  imagines  a  sort  of  eddy 
continually  whirling  round,  and  sucking 
into  its  gulph  what  is  light  and  active,  till, 
by  a  turn  of  the  sartfe  incessant  tide,  all  are 
carried  back  to  the  spot  from  whence  they 
came.  If  the  head  was  settled  enough  be- 
fore sleep  to  cast  up  the  accounts  of  one 
of  these  days,  what  a  prodigious  nothing 
would  it  appear;  but  the  evening  of  a 
whole  life  of  this  fantastical,  illusive  kind, 
would  certainly  afford  a  sad  reflection; 
in  the  opinion  of  Henry  it  would  be  too 
strong  for  the  brain,  and  make  a  man  dis- 
tracted through  despair. 

It  appeared  to  Henry  that,  after  a  long 

fatigue 
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fatigue  of  unsatisfying  entertainments,  there 
naturally  succeeds  a  langour — a  satiety; 
and  that  the  mind,  for  its  own  relief,  settles 
into  thinking  and  consideration.  ,,  Res  est 
severa  voluptas,  is  a  truth  which  never  ap- 
peared to  Henry  in  so  strong  a  light  as  at 
Bath,  Pleasure  is  the  refinement  of  a  gen- 
tleman ;  it  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  sense ;  it 
requires  talents  and  genius,  and  manners, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  everlasting 
gingle  and  low  amusements  of  the  great 
vulgar  or  the  small.  People  of  condition 
should  be  more  distinguished  by  the  elegant 
choice  of  their  satisfactions,  than  by  their 
dress,  furniture,  and  equipage.  In  the  lat- 
ter, every  wealthy  coxcomb  can  rival  them; 
in  the  former,  none  but  the  ^^sv  of  under- 
standing can.  But,  as  if  weary  of  this  ami- 
able elevation,  Henry  found  that  those  of  the 
first  rank  seemed  to  have  entered  intoian 
agreement  to  divest  themselves  of  this  pri- 
vilege, and  take  the  amusements  of  the 
lowest  of  the  people  for  the  standard  of 
their  own.     And  he  could  not  for  his  life 

understand 
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understand  how  a  man  of  quality,  sitting 
day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  at  a 
quadrille  or  a  gaming-table,  rises  above  the 
lowest  mechanic,  with  his  joint  stool,  chalk, 
and  all-fours,  unless  in  having  a  cleaner 
room,  and  risking  larger  sums;  which  in- 
deed increase  ihe  expence,  but  do  not  lessen 
the  folly  of  the  action.  Cards  are  the  uni- 
versal mode  of  a  whole  people,  who  pique 
themselves  upon  being  intelligent  and  po- 
lite; and  yet  the  best  that  can  be  boasted 
of  them  is,  that  they  make  people  easy,  by 
allowing  them  to  be  dull,  and  superceding  the 
necessity  of  their  being  entertaining.  And 
this  diversion  Henry  considered  might  not 
improperly  be  called  the  stratagem  of  slug- 
gish people,  who  could  converse,  to  bring 
down  to  a  level  with  themselves  all  that  were 
Endowed  with  the  gifts  of  conveisatioUo 
For  he  looked  upon  gaming  as  a  suspension 
of  the  undestanding  for  hours  together;  a 
stupid  attention  to  a  parcel  of  black  and 
red  spots;  a  continual  contiict  of  tlie  lowest 
and  basest  passions ;  and  that  if  there  was 
VOL.  III.  H  some 
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some  skill  required  in  some  species  of  it, 
the  highest  of  the  kind  was  still  so  unwor- 
thy ambition,  that  creatures  who  do  not 
discover  common  sense  in  other  things,  often 
excel  in  all  the  various  modes  of  gambling. 
And  yet  for  this  he  found  the  Bath  gentle- 
men forego  their  distinction  of  birth  and 
education,  and,  forgetful  of  their  debt  to 
their  illustrious  ancestors,  and  the  demands 
of  the  present  and  future  generations,  waste 
a  whole  season  in  the  most  trifling  of  all 
amusements,  and  bury  the  noblest  faculties 
iu  the  meanest  of  all  employments.  For 
this,  too,  he  discerned  the  ladies  of  Bath 
pass  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights,  de- 
nymg  themselves  the  benefits  of  light  and 
air,  growing  pale  and  lifeless,  and  sacri- 
ficing even  beauty  to  the  dear  and  danger- 
ous diversion.  The  itch  of  play,  for  so 
Henry  called  it,  rages  indeed  like  a  plague, 
and  depopulates  the  whole  island  of  all  that 
is  lovely,  generous,  and  brave;  it  is  epide- 
mical throughout,  the  kingdom,  and  spares 
neither  age  nor  sex.     But  it  is  in  Bath,  that 

it 
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it  appeared  to  Henry  that  the  distemper 
breaks  out  with  all  its  horrible  symptoms, 
and  absorbs  the  other  entertainments  and 
follies  of  the  place,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  floating  humours  of  the  body  sometime^ 
settles  into  a  gout,  which  is  a  complication 
of  them  alL  At  Bath  he  saw  nothing-  but 
play,  and  the  preparations  for  it.  Persons 
of  all  characters,  distinctions,  and  denomi- 
nations, sitting  down  to  cards  from  morning 
till  night,  and  night  to  morning,  and  they 
agreeing  in  this  particular,  wiio  disagree  in 
ever}^  thing  else. 

Henry  lamented  that  he  lost  a  great 
deal  of  his  pleasure  by  tliis  means.  He 
used  at  first  to  amuse  himself  witli  viewino: 
the  fashionable  world,  wlio  from  time  to 
time  made  their  appearance,  and  he  felt  a 
secret  delight  in  being  in'  the  same  room 
and  walks  with,  perhaps,  the  finest  speaker 
in -the  Britisli  senate,  the  brilliant  wit,  tlie 
deep  politician,  the  entertaining  wi'iter, 
the  accomplished  gentleman,  the  reigning 
beauty,  the  most  celebrated  toast.  But  all 
n  2  passed 
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passed  by  him  as  a  fleeting  scene,  and  instead 
of  enjoying  the  display  of  these  various  excel- 
lencies, instead  of  hanging  on  the  tongue  of 
the  orator,  or  the  eye  of  the  charmer,  and 
gazing  on  the  easy  movement  and  genteel 
address,  he  saw  all  in  an  instant  lost  and 
confounded  around  a  parcel  of  tables,  where 
the  principal  ideas  are  matadores  and  voles; 
the  only  action,  the  shuffling  of  cards  and 
telling  counters ;  and  the  least  speaker  the 
most  acceptable  companion.  Such  did 
Bath  appear  to  Henry  in  a  moral  point  of 
view  ;  but  when  he  contemplated  it  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  not  as  a  divine,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  ihe  most  elegant  and  in- 
teresting city  in  the  world.  It  is  supported 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  united 
empire;  and  the  inhabitants  improve  in 
taste  as  well  as  in  riches,  from  so  close  a 
collision  between  themselves  and  persons 
of  wealth  and  condition.  The  people  in  the 
most  elegant  manner  spend  their  money,  by 
the  example  of  those  from  whom  they  get 

it; 
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it;  growing  gentry  by  contact,  and  formed 
to  manners  by  example. 

In  fine,  considering  the  very  obliging  and 
inoffensive  frankness,  and  the  great  polite- 
ness of  the  conversation  at  Bath,  and  the 
gay  pleasures  and  amusements  which  the 
place  affords,  and  the  eminent  and  the  sin- 
gular characters  who  visit  it  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  Henry  was  compelled  to 
think  that  it  was,  of  all  places  he  had  seen, 
London  by  no  means  excepted,  the  most 
refined  and  the  most  agreeable.  But  the 
constellation  of  luminal ies,  who  never  fail 
to  adorn  the  Bath  hemisphere,  is  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  and  commanding  attrac- 
tions. Henry  had  seen  in  other  climates 
single  planets  of  great  lustre,  but  he  never 
before  saw  the  galaxy  of  a  single  city 
lighted  up  with  tributary  stars  from  the 
whole  universal  element,  and,  concentrating 
their  rays,  assume  the  power  of  striking  the 
beholder  with  all  the  combined  sensations 
of  love,  admiration,  and  astonishment. 
''  If  a  man  has  the  least  spark  of  fire  in 
H  3  his 
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his  imagmation,"  said  Flenry,  on  acknovv- 
ledmno;  the  extreme  beautv  of  several  of 
the  ladies  frequenting  Batli,  ''  this  is  the 
place  which  is  to  fan  it  into  a  flame,  and 
raise  it  into  encomiums  on  the  fair  sex. 
Woman !  heaven's  last  best  gift  !'^  continued 
Henry;  ''  estimable  pearl  in  the  bitter  Gup 
of  life  !  Not  ail  the  spring,  the  summer,  the 
autumn  of  nature,  can  communicate  real 
pleasure  without  thee  I  And  when  we  de- 
cline into  the  frigid  arms  of  winter,  it  is 
thou  only  can  make  frigid  life  desirable  f 
Oh,  Clara !  Oh,  that  I  could  descend  into 
the  vaie  of  death,  hand  in  hand,  with  a 
silver-haired  companion,  after  travelling 
nnany  a  day  with  her  through  the  mazy  paths 
of  life!  A  companion  who  could  have 
soothed  me,  and  whom  I  should  have  sooth- 
ed at  every  thorny  obstruction  1  a  compa- 
nion who  would  have  lived  with  me  equally 
chearful,  M-hether  upon  sour  or  palatable 
fruit !  a  companion  with  whom  I  could  at 
once,  and  as  well,  strew  the  rose  and  gather 
the  thistle  !  Alas  !  such  a  companion  would 

Clara 
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Clara  have  been  I  Lovely  woman !  when 
thou  art  used  kindly,  how  ductile  is  thy  dis- 
position, how  easy  tiiy  belief,  how  forgiving 
thy  temper !  Oh,  woman!  beauty  is  thy 
peculiar  prerogative!  Why  art  thou  so  se- 
verely censured  for  indiscretions?  Why 
should  one  false  step  for  ever  damn  thy 
fame,  when  all  your  errors  are  of  nature 
and  education;  when  you  are  formed  for 
love,  moulded  for  pleasure,  and  possess  a 
soul  warm,  and  a  heart  melting  with  sensi^ 
bility  ?" 

This  tribute  was  due  to  the  constellation 
of  luminaries  which  Henry  beheld  at  Bath. 
He  paid  the  tribute,  and  then  pursued  his 
own  vocation,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
paper. 


n 4  CHAP 
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CHAP.  X. 

Liberality  of  Bath  to  her  Clergy. — ^Treats  evea  curatcs^ 
with  hospitality  and  respect. — Henry  obtains  their 
particular  esteem. — He  opposes  popular  prejudices 
and  errors. — He  opposes  inspired  fanatics^  and  reli- 
gious knaves. — He  converses  with  Mr.  Jay,  and  gets 
a  rapture  for  an  argument — Enthusiasni  again  ex- 
posed and  again  ridiculed.—  A  modern  inspired 
preacher  compared  to  a  drunken  sot  or  wild  beast^ 
•?r  reason  run  mad. — Oh,  Mr.  Jay! — Suicide  attri- 
buted to  religious  enthusia&ra.— Instances  given  not 
to  be  denied. 

AFTER  witnessing  the  unmanly,  the  un- 
gracious treatment  which  the  curates  ex- 
perience in  Bristol,  it  atfovded  Henry  inex- 
pressible satisfaction  to  find  that  they  were 
considered  in  Bath  as  the  g'reatest  friends 
to  mankind,  to  whom  it  was  proper  to  make 
a  suitable  return  for  the  services  which  their 
ministry  tended  to-aflbrd   the  community. 

And 
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And  if  any  trifling  charges  were   brought 
against    the    inferior  clergy,    it  excited   no 
hatred,   it  awakened   no   animosity.      The 
Bath  people  always  considered  them  as  men 
who  had  the  frailties  and  imperfections  of 
human  nature,  and  who  were  obliged  to  be 
conversant  with  the  world,  and  exposed  to 
temptations   like   other  men.      **  And  what 
wonder,"    said  they,  *'  if  imperfect  beings 
should   act  imperfectly ;    if  sinful  men  like 
ourselves,  should   be  guilty  of  faults.     The 
corruption  of  the  present  age  has  spread  itself 
greatly  throughout  society,  it  would  be  next 
to  a  miracle  if  the  curates  should  not,  in  some 
degree,  partake  of  the  common  infection." 
This  mode  of  reasoning,  though  not  wanted 
as  a  cover  to  Henry  individually,  gave  him 
great   pleasure,   as  he  well  knew  that  the 
curates   could    never    answer  the   ends   of 
their  function,  if  they  were  despised  and 
hated,  as  in  Bristol,   and  many  other  illi- 
beral parts  of  England,  for  the  poverty  of 
their  circumstances,  or  the  small  faults  they 
may    occasionally   commit.      The    Bristol 
n  5  people 
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people  should   blush,  when  the  conduct  oi 
the  rival  city  of  Bath  demands,  how  can  the 
curates  have  such  a  degree  of  the  people's 
esteem  and  affection,  as  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the    profitable  discharge   of  their 
duty,  if  it  becomes  the  fashion  to  exclaim, 
in    the   most   public  manner,    against    all 
curates,  and  annex  the  most  contemptible 
and   odious    ideas   to    their  character   and 
views?     *^The  case  is  this,"  say  the  ami* 
able  and  enlightened  community  of  Bath, 
*'  curates  we  must  have,   as  they  are  the 
most  laborious   and  intelligent  part  of  the 
clergy,  and  if  some  of  them  are  not  so  good 
as  they  ought  to   be,   let   us   endeavour  to 
make  them    better ;    which   can    never  be 
done  by  depreciating   their   rank,    by  run- 
ning down  their  reputation,  and  by  lessen- 
ing their  interests,  but  which  may  be  ef- 
fected by  paying  a  due  regard  to  so  excels 
lent  and  useful  a  body  of  men;  by  encou- 
raging and  rewarding  the  good  ;    by  taking 
gentle  and  decent  methods  for  reforming 
such  as  are  capable  of  being  reclaimed," 

If 
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If  this  was  the  generous  conduct  of  Bath, 
to  their  curates  in  general,  it  was  still  more 
gracious  as  it  regarded  Henry  in  particular. 
He  no  sooner  officiated  in  his  curacy,  and 
began  to  show  how  he  could  act  in  his  pro- 
fession, than  he  became  conspicuous,  and  a 
favourite  of  the  town.  This  was  hoped  for 
from  him.  For  the  rays  of  his  ancestors' 
glory  marked  him  out  to  the  notice  and  ac- 
ceptance of  Bath,  and  when  the  lustre  of 
his  own  talents  reflected  backwards,  and  in- 
corporated with  them,  it  placed  him  in  the 
strongest  and  most  advantageous  point  of 
light,  making  envy  itself  acknowlege  that 
he  possessed  all  the  qualifications  of  a 
divine,  and  every  accomplishment  of  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Thore  certainly  is  a  propriety,  a  grace, 
a  beauty,  which  distinguish  actions  from 
themselves,  strike  the  senses,  command  ap- 
probation, give  pleasure,  and  run  away  with 
the  esteem.  And  there  is  in  some  men  that 
pleasing  intercourse  of  looks  and  words  and 
behaviour,  which  is  the  result  of  rational 
H  6  and 
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and  social  nature,  and  constitutes  the  digni- 
ty and  happiness  of  our  being.  The  ingre- 
dients of  which  seem  to  be  sense^  letters, 
imagination,  a  good  voice,  and  an  easy  ges- 
ture, all  of  which  Henry  possessed  to  the 
most  transcend  ant  degree  of  excellence  ;  to 
such  acknowledged  excellence,  that  he  soon 
became  the  pride  of  Bath,  and  joy  was  seen 
to  light  up  every  countenance  as  he  entered 
church,  and  approbation  followed  him  when- 
ever he  left  the  pulpit.  All  were  delighted, 
for  all  were  easy  and  un annoyed.  Every 
one  quickly  discerned  and  approved  his 
theory,  and  neither  forgot  nor  neglected  it 
in  their  practice ;  for  he  taught  them  to 
judge  by  their  reason,  and  not  by  their  pas- 
sions. Whereas,  the  generality  of  clergy 
act  in  contradiction  to  this  manner,  and  ir- 
ritate the  feelings  instead  of  consulting  the 
mind.  The  man  of  harangue  is  impatient 
to  open,  and  longs  lor  the  favourite  theme 
upon  which  he  can  dwell  for  hours  together. 
:  Perhaps  he  has  been  as  industrious  to  dis- 
oblige, as  to  prepare  himself  upon  a  text  of 
r;..'  con- 
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controvei-^y,  and  then  force  it  upon  his  un- 
fortunate congregation  without  the  least  pro- 
vocation or  hostile  disposition  of  heart. 
The  man  of  sarcasm  has  an  appetite  that 
can  only  be  glutted  in  the  pulpit,  and  while 
he  is  satiating  it,  he  lights  up  a  blush  in 
some  disordered  countenances,  and  silences^ 
insults,  and  confounds,  whom  he  should 
soothe  and  instruct.  And  the  wranghng 
parson  is  so  fond  of  debate,  so  fitrce  to  be- 
gin, and  imwearied  to  prolong  it,  that  he 
teazes  if  he  cannot  conquer,  and  insults  if 
he  does ;  like  a  true  English  mastiff,  he 
'Would  not  quit  his  hold,  or  close  his  dis- 
course, though  his  auditors  were  to  rise  up 
and  shew  a  disposition  to  hack  him  ta 
pieces. 

Characters  such  as  these  abound  to  this 
day  in  our  church.  How  unamiable  and 
shocking  did  they  appear  to  Henry.  And 
how  miserable  and  impotent  when  viewed  in 
contrast,  by  Bath,  with  the  sermons  and 
preaching  of  Henry.  He  often  thought 
himself  obliged  to  apologize  for  his  differ- 
ence 
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€nce  of  sentiment  from  a  numerous  and  re- 
spectable congregation  ;  and  A\^hen  he  op- 
posed popular  prejudices  and  errors,  he  op- 
posed with  diffidence  and  reluctance,  and 
supported  his  arguments  with  tenderness 
and  respect,  and  dropped  them  as  soon  as 
propriety  allowed  him.  He  felt  more  joy  in 
im[)roving  his  hearer^'  minds  than  pleasure 
in  shewing  the  intellectual  brightness  of  his 
own,  and  would  refuse  a  victory  that  occa- 
sioned the  shame,  or  cost  him  the  good  will, 
of  one  of  the  auditory.  And  yet  envy  did 
not  attack  him,  or  else  its  attacks  were  vain. 
This  sino^ular  fortunate  circumstance  arose 
oHt  of  the  respect  with  which  Bath  treats 
its  curates.  Ptfespected  by  the  community, 
the  rectors  are  compelled  to  respect  them  as 
persons  of  their  ow-n  profession,  and  to  pay 
and  conduct  themselves  towards  them  in  a 
liberal  and  decorous  way.  The  Bristol  rec- 
tor takes  the  greatest  pains  to  sink  his  cu- 
rate in  the  public  opinion,  and  to  see  them 
treated  as  the  lowest  and  most  servile  of 
men,     And;  it  is  said,  that  at  a  convocation 

of 
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of  rectors  in  that  opulent  city,  it  was  propo- 
sed that  all  curates  should  go  cloathed  in 
sackcloth,  wear  linen  a  groat  a  yard  cheap- 
er than  winnowing  sheets,   and   have  their 
garments  cut  with  a  canonical  scissars   dif- 
ferent from  that  employed  by  the  great  dig- 
nitaries  of  the  church.     But  the  conduct 
of  the  rectors  of  Bath  to  their  curates  wa^ 
found,  by  Henry,  to  differ  entirely  from  the 
practice  of  Bristol,    and  to  be  such,   as  if 
followed  throughout  England,  would  insen- 
sibh^  improve  the  condition  of  the  curate^ 
and  most  certainly  advance  the  interests  of 
that  religion,  and  those  moralities,    he  is  so 
specially  appointed  to  promote. 
.  Among   the  visitors  and  inhabitants  of  a  s 
city  so  liberal  and   well-informed  as   Bath, 
and  with  a  clergy  of  so   superior  a  cast, 
Henry  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find,  that 
there  were  many  who  preferred  the  dreams 
of  the  fanatic,   and   the  revelations  of  the 
inspired,  to  the  pure  religion  of  the  esta- 
blished church.     And  that  every  ardour  of 
fancy,  every  strong  inclination;  or  lively  im- 

pressiou 
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pression  on  the  mind,  were  considered  by 
thousands  in  that  magnificent  city  as  the 
motions  of  the  spirit,  and  the  dictates  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Mr.  Jay  is  the  high-priest 
of  these  absurd  religionists;  and  as  Plenry 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing, 
with  him,  he  one  day  asked  whether  the 
spirit  of  God  operated  upon  him  by  appeal^ 
ing  to  his  understanding,  or  overshadowed 
his  reason  by  warming  his  imagination  and 
raising  liis  passions  ?  Mr.  Jay  pretended  the 
latter;  and,  when  his  motives  were  requir- 
ed, he  said  he  could  feel  the  truth  of  his 
preference,  though  he  was  unable  to  defend 
it;  that  is,  he  was  asked  a  reason,  and  he 
could  only  give  a  rapture.  Zeal  without 
knowledge,  sounds  without  sense,  and  light 
in  themselves  vv'hich  cannot  shine  forth  be- 
fore men,  were  the  general  symptoms, 
which  Henry  found  to  be  causes  of  the  dis- 
orders of  Mr.  Jay  and  his  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowers. He  even  discovered  that  some  of 
this  reverend  gentleman's  most  enraptured 
advocatesj  made  the  absence  of  his  reason 

necessary 
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necessary  to  the  presence  of  his  spirit,  and 
accordingly  thought  timtthe  exercises  of  his 
religion  would  be  entirely  cold  and  incon- 
sistent if  he  was  to  stoop  to  the  contempti- 
ble and  vulgar  use  of  the  human  under- 
standinof. 

o 

But  Henry  did  not  confine  his  observa- 
tions to  :\]r.  Jay  or  his  disciples,  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  general  manners 
and  principles  of  the  ditFerent  branches  of 
the  Bath  evangelicals,  and  he  was  entirely 
convinced  that  praying  in  the  spirit  is  the 
utmost  extravagance  of  passion,  the  wildest 
flights  of  the  imagination  ;  and  when  he  ex- 
amined what  is  called  pi*eaching  the  word 
through  the  spirit,  the  discourse  appeared 
glaring  nonsense,  or  darkness  visible.  And 
here,  as  in  London,  he  could  not  but  la- 
ment the  weakness  of  human  nature,  that 
such  men  as  Mr.  Jay,  being  led  more  by 
their  fancies  and  passions  tha»*  governed  by 
their  reason,  should  betray  them  into  such 
absurd  practices.  For  he  considered,  if  in 
a  sermon,  for  want  of  clear  thinking  and  ex- 
pression. 
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pression,  there  is  room  left  for  the  imagihaf-- 
tion  to  bewilder  itself;  or  the  preacher 
gives  a  loose  to  his  passions,  one  while 
rising  with  the  wildest  extacy  of  joy,  again 
sinking  into  tlie  lowest  dejection  of  sorrow, 
and  venting  the  signs  of  the  most  immode- 
rate grief;  now  railing  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  rage,  then  melting  into  the  most  soft 
and  tender  strains  of  affection,  how  apt  is 
the  hearer,  how  common  is  it  for  the  parson 
himself  to  believe  he  is  under  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  His  not  being  able  to 
govern  his  own  spirit,  is  thought  a  proof  of 
his  having  the  spirit  of  God  upon  him  ;  so, 
in  like  manner,  the  furor  of  the  Pythean 
Priestess  was  the  sole  sign  of  her  inspira- 
tion. Perhaps  those  who  pretend  to  this 
sacred  influence,  lay  hold  of  a  passage  in 
the  history  of  the  miracle  which  took  place 
on  the  day  of  the  Pentecost,  when  the  peo- 
ple began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as 
the  spirit  of  the  new  wine  gave  them  utter- 
ance, and  argue  that  they  had  that  spiritual 
inebriation,  as  they  call  it,  those  quakings 

and 
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and  flustrations,  and  violent  agitations,  and 
ivbich  should  even  now  distinguish  all  pious 
christians !  It  was  recommended  by  Henry 
to  all  those  who  boast  of  this  bellyful  of 
spiritual  wine  and  intellectual  drunkenness, 
to  enquire  how  the  spirit  operated  upon  St. 
Peter  ;  whether  by  enlightening  his  under- 
standing, or  clonding  it  with  the  fumes  of  a 
heated  imagination.  "  Examine,"  said  Henry, 
on  an  appropriate  occasion,  **  examine  the 
speech  of  Peter  when  under  this  sacred  in- 
fluence :  and  here  you  shall  find  the  great- 
est strength  of  reasoning  set  off  with  all  the 
graces  of  oratory.  It  is  intelligible  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  while,  to  the  most  accu- 
rate examiners,  it  carries  conviction  with  it 
to  the  evidence  of  demonstration.  This  is 
the  true  influence  of  the  spirit,"  continued 
Henry,  "  but  if  it  be  carried  to  such  excess 
as  it  is  in  the  tabernacles  of  this  city,  if  it 
destroy  health  and  impair  reason,  if  it  put  the 
spirits  into  an  unnatural  ferment,  or  the 
mind  into  an  undue  fervour,  it  cannot  be 
pleasing  to  a  wise  and  good  God,   who  can 

have 
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have  no  delight  in  seeing  man  abuse  the 
blessingjs  of  health  and  understanding  which 
Jie  was  pleased  to  give  him  ;  neither  can  it 
be  a  preparative  to  the  christian  spirit,  as  it 
is  destructive  to  a  sound  mind  ;  nor  a  means 
of  religion,  as  it  cannot  be  productive  of  a 
reasonable  service.'' 

In  this  manner  was  Henry  engaged; 
first  in  performing  the  duties  of  his  own 
particular  station,  and  next  in  combating 
those  reveries  of  fancy  which  predominated 
in  Bath,  and  the  end  of  which  he  knew  to 
be  the  madness  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  stu- 
pidity of  quietism,  such  as  was  imposed  on 
the  mind  of  our  fair  friend  Clara  of  Winder- 
mere,— an  imposition  which  was  the  origin 
of  all  his  hostility  to  every  fanatic  who  af- 
fects to  be  under  the  conduct  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  being  subject 
to  the  controul  of  the  proper  sentiments  and 
affections  of  reasonable  creatures.  And 
his  enmity  was  strengthened  by  experience, 
particularly  in  Bristol,  where  he  heard  a  pu- 
pil of  Mr.  Wesley's  roaring  out  in  a  viru- 

leot 
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lent  and  vi^ileiit  manner  against  all  ministers 
of  the  gospel  who  were  not  inspired  teachers 
of  the  word,  like  himself,  wiio  had  tlie  agen- 
cy of  the  spirit  suhstituted  in  the  place  of 
the  controul  of  the  mind,  and  aa  ho  could 
hurry  on  his  hearer  from  one  degree  of  er- 
ror and  delusion  to  another;  affect  his  ima- 
gination, and  torment  him  every  possible 
way;  make  his  hopes  and  fears  play  alter- 
natively upon  him;  soothe  and  terrify, 
buoy  up  and  depress  ;  make  him  presume 
and  despair ;  and,  in  many  instances,  agi- 
tate him  by  so  many  passions  and  engines 
of  torture,  as  to  force  him  to  resolve  to  get 
rid  of  his  sinful  condition  at  any  rate,  and 
rush  blindfold  into  eternity.  For,  it  was 
accurately  ascertained  by  Henry,  that  the 
greatest  triumph  which  such  divines,  as 
Messrs.  Jay  and  Bradford,  can  possibly  en- 
joy from  the  use  they  make  of  their  presum- 
ed inspiration  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the 
frequenay  of  self-murder  among  the  mem- 
bers of  their  churches.  When  the  spiritual 
eloquence    of  the   preacher   induces  some 

poor 
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poor  famine- Struck  sinner  to  hang  himself 
up  in  his  garters,  or  when  it  drives  the  un- 
fortunately love-sick  maid  to  cast  herself  in- 
to some  neighbouring  fish-pond,  what  more 
infallihle  proof  need  be  required  of  the  in- 
spired capacities  of  the  preacher  ?  Former- 
ly the  practice  of  self-executions  was  attri- 
buted to  insanity  and  misfortune,  but  since 
the  wide  spread  of  evangelical  notions,  it  is 
now  properly  ascribed  to  these  notions,  en- 
forced by  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel preachers.  There  is  not  a  town  in  Eng- 
land but  where,  if  the  Coroner  were  to  report 
faithfully,  the  verdict  would  be,  five  times 
in  six — Perished  by  the  effects  of  Religious 
Enthusiasm  ! 

The  last  instance  of  this  kind,  which 
Henry  traced  in  Bath,  presents  itself  so  fresh 
to  my  memory,  with  all  its  ghastly  images, 
that  it  puts  me  quite  out  of  the  disposition 
of  further  joking  on  the  subject.  It  is  that 
of  a  woman  of  sense  and  taste,  an  ample 
fortune  and  amiable  character,  led  to  des- 
peration in  the.  course  of  her  principles,  and 
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by  the  desertion  of  heaven  ;  she  seemed  to 
have  intended  to  shew  at  once  the  agonies 
of  her  mind,  and  the  strength  of  her  resolu- 
tion, for  the  water  she  suffocated  herself  in 
was  so  shallow  as  not  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  cover  the  body  horizontally  laid.  And 
it  appears  by  a  paper  found  in  her  desk, 
what  was  the  unhappy  state  of  her  mind, 
and  'svhat  the  vain  methods  sh€  had  re- 
course to  for  relief.  She  talks  of  melan- 
choly, which  adds  even  darkness  to  the 
gloom.  She  calls  upon  the  gospel  preachers 
as  her  guide,  and  then  declares,  that  they 
persuaded  her  so  thoroughly  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  her  nature,  that  she  could  no  longer 
endure  so  ignominious  an  existence,  bW 
would  prefer  to  wither  up  and  die  ! 

There  was  no  subject  that  afforded  Henry 
more  matter  of  regret  and  astonishment, 
than  the  encouragement  and  the  applause 
given  by  the  leaders  of  the  sectaries  to  the 
commission  of  suicide  among  their  followers. 
For  it  is  somewhere  not  inelegantly  said, 
that  tlie  Almighty  hath  leveiied  his  thunder 

and 
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-  arad  planted  all  his  batteries  against  self- 
murder  :    he  has  made  nature  and  religion 
declare  against  it;   and  has  omitted  no  me- 
thods of  love  or  anger,  kindness  or  terror, 
unessayed,    to  preserve   mankind   from    so 
monstrous  a  practice.     The  beneficent  Cre- 
ator, in  order  to  sweeten  our  toil  in  passing 
through   the  world,  has  lighted   us  up  with 
different  senses,  and  bestowed  a  variety  of 
objects  to  entertain  and  please   them  :  he 
has    given    colouring    to    symmetry,    and 
beauty  to  proportion, — made  the  face   of 
nature    smile,    and   scattered    cheerfulness 
and    delight  through  all    his   works.     For 
farther  security,   he  has  implanted  in  us  a 
strong  desire  of  life,  and  an  almost  insuper- 
able apprehension  of  dissolution  and  death. 
He  has  given  self-love  for  the  preservation 
of  ourselves,  and  soft  affections  to  keep  us 
from  invading  the  life  of  others;  and   has 
stamped  his  own  sacred  image  on  our  spe- 
cies, that  it  might  be  every  where  revered, 
and  so  has  made  murder  to  be  sacrilege^ 
whoever  is  the  object.     And  Can  any  crime 

be 
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be  more  aggravated  than  that  which  is  the 
last  act  of  the  doer,  and  leaves  no  room  for 
repentance,  which,  in  other  cases,  is  possi- 
ble? But  the  leaders  of  the  sectaries  dis- 
regard  such  arguments  as  these,  overspread 
the  mind  with  gloom  and  despair,  and  paint 
such  liorrors  on  the  imagination  of  their 
hearers,  that  they  frequently  make  them 
rush  out  of  life  under  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, and  break  through  all  these  harriers 
set  by  the  Almighty,  though  they  are 
stronger  than  those  which  confme  the  waters 
of  tlie  ocean. 

I  know  not  what  conslruction  will  be  put 
on  the  latter  part  of  tliis  paper;  its  inten- 
tion is  not  to  insult  the  dead  but  benefit  the 
living.  One  cannot  be  an  unconcerned 
spectator  of  the  miseries  of  one's  country, 
or  with(;ut  indignation  see  men  talk,  read, 
write,  and  think  then^-sclves  into  frenzy, 
despair,  and  ruin.  If  this  sheet  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  want  it,  if 
it  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  prevent  any 
one  from  adventuring  un  a  path/which  le^ads 

VOL.    II  [.  I  t^ 
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to  death  and  destruction  in  their  most  hide- 
ous form,  or  to  recover  any  already  entered, 
before  retreat  becomes  impossible;  if  it 
should  sooth  the  tumults  of  one  uneasy  bo- 
som, or  should  it,  in  any  instance,  promote 
tlie  happiness,  or  lessen  the  misery,  of  my 
fellow-creatures  and  countrymen,  then  would 
my  labour  answer  all  its  purpose,  and  obr 
tain  the  end  for  M'hich  it  was  designed. 


CHAP.   XL 

Henry  visits  the  Quakers'  meeting. — They  do  not  escape 
his  criticism. —  He  lashes  their  follies,  but  admires 
their  origin,  and  thinks  their  principles  admirable  in 
the  conduct  of  civil  life. — Description  of  a  female 
preacher,  holding  forth  on  a  tripod. — Question,  is  it 
imposture  or  impiety,  or  a  mixture  of  both.- — Cha- 
racteristic features  of  Quakerism. — Interesting  re- 
searches and  curious  facts. 

TO  complete  the  observations  of  Henry,. 
@n  the  religious  features  of  the  city  of  Bath, 

it 
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it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Society  of 
Friends,  called  Quakers,  did  not  escape  his 
criticism ;  and,  as  his  remarks  are  sprinkled 
with  some  novelty,  I  am  proud  to  believe 
the  reader  will  find  them  worthy  of  atten- 
tention. 

The  radical  origin  of  the  Quakers  is  so 
little  understood,  that  I  shall  commence 
with  Henry's  thoughts  upon  that  subject. 
It  is  very  naturally  traced  to  that  period  of 
religious  disquietude,  in  vv-hich  the  Church 
of  England  was  established.  The  general 
idea  of  reform  was  the  rejection  of  out^\'ard 
ceremonies  ;  but  of  the  degree  to  which  this 
rejection  should  be  carried,  it  could  not  but 
happen,  that  almost  every  man  who  thought 
for  himself  must  have  had  a  different  opi- 
nion :  hence  it  happened,  that  among  tlie 
advocates  for  sjnritnal  religion  there  were 
dissenters  of  every  class  ;  and,  of  these.  Fox 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  tlie  highest  refine- 
ment. 

Whatever  may  have  been,  or  may  be,  the 
I  ft  r.otions 
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notions  of  individuals  among  this   "Society 
of  Friends, "as  they  denominate  themselves, 
the  broad  principles  of  their  religion  were 
acknowledged  by  Henry  to  be,  unquestion- 
abl}^,  the  most  admirable  that  can  be  adopt- 
ed by  mankind,  and  the  only  ones,  it   was 
not  thought  too  much  by  Henry  to  say,  that 
can  constitute  society,  and  regulate  human 
life,   on  the    principles   laid    down-  by  the 
Teacher  of  Nazareth.     In    analyzing   the 
principles   of   the  religion   of  the  Druids, 
Henry  was  struck  with  the  surprizing  co- 
incidence between   these  and  those  of  the 
Quakers.     And  he  observed,  that  this  sect 
originally    appeared    under    the    name    of 
Seekers,  and  very  generally,  if  not  first,  in 
South  Wales.      For   it    was    known     that 
George    Fox   arranged    his    system,    after 
availing  himself  of  the  experience  and  la- 
bours of  William  Erbury  and  Walter  Cra- 
dock,  natives  of  that  part  of  Wales  where 
the  bardic  institution  was  preferred.     And 
it  was  in  Henry's  own  recollection,  that  the 

Welsh 
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Welsh  Quakers  still  hold  their  meetings  in 
the  open  air,  mostly  in  a  circular  enclosure 
called  Monevent. 

This  idea  is  also  supported  by  others^  as 
well  as  Henry,  who  express  an  opinion,  that 
the  more  the  matter  is  considered,  the  more 
probable  it  will  appear,  that  the  masterly 
policy  with  which  the  Quaker  sect  is  inter- 
nally organized  and  governed^  was  not  the 
contrivance  of  so  obscure  an  individual  as 
George  Fox  ;  and  on  this  probability,^  every 
particular  that  can  illustrate^  the  obscure 
history  of  the  ancient  priesthood  of  nor- 
thern Europe  must  be  tlie  more  interesting. 
From  Henry's  studies  he  formed  a  very 
pleasing  opinion  of  the  Druids,  as  well  as  a 
strict  analogy  of  their  lives  to  the  inflexible 
morality  of  the  Quakers.  The  Cambrian 
nations  were  represented  to  him  as  divided 
into  the  bards  and  the  unlettered.  To  the 
bard  it  was  forbidden  to  bear  arms,  or  to  be- 
come a  party  in  a  dispute ;  nor  was  a  naked 
weapon  even  to  be  held  exposed  in  his  pre- 
sence. If  a  bard  appeared  in  his  white- 
I  3  CO- 
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coloured  robe,  even  between  armies  in  th« 
heat  of  action,  both  parties  would  instantly 
desist.  Diodorus  Si  cuius  alludes  to  this 
fact,  but  attributes  it  mistakingly  to  the  har- 
mony of  their  lyres.  The  bards  were  di- 
vided into  Bards  Braint,  who  were  the  civil 
magistrates  pr  judges,  and  Bards  Druid, 
who  were  the  priests  of  the  community. 
The  Braints  wore  sky-blue  and  the  Druids 
white  robes.  To  the  bards  were  attached 
an  executive  power,  named  Ovydd,  also 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  habit,  a  green 
one,  and  forming  an  order  to  which  the 
laity  thought  it  honourable  to  belong.  All 
these  classes  were  selected,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  bards,  from  among  the  awenyddion  or 
pupils.  The  elections  were  made  publicly^ 
at  a  gorsedd,  or  meeting  of  bards,which  was 
held  every  three  months,  at  fixed  places,  in 
the  open  air.  The  place  was  set  apart  by 
forming  a  circle  of  stones,  within  which  the 
bards  stood  bare-footed  and  bare-headed,  to 
recite  the  bardic  traditions,  laws,  &c.  The 
ceremony  used  on  opening  si  meeting  con- 
sisted 
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sisted  in  sheathing  a  sword;  and  placing  it 
on  the  central  stone.  At  these  meetings, 
which  accord  so  nriinutely  with  the  Quakers, 
the  punishment  of  excommtrnication  was 
inflicted,  and  sacrifices  offered,  and  some- 
times public  executions  were  performed, 
amid  symptoms  of  national  mourning  and 
religious  horror,  highly  honourable  to  the 
public  virtue  of  the  people. 

Tracing  the  origin  of  the  Quakers  to  a 
source  of  such  purity  and  interest,  the  sect 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  that  particu- 
lar one  for  which  Henry  entertained  the 
most  unmiugled  veneration  and  respect,  and 
theirs  the  only  place  of  sectarial  worship  he 
ever  visited,  without  feeling  shocked  at  hy- 
pocrisy, and  outraged  by  impudence,  igno- 
rance, and  enthusiastic  madness  of  every 
kind.  But  he  was  very  much  mortified  to 
find  on  his  visiting  the  Quakers'  meeting  at 
Bath,  that  they  are  departing  from  their  pri- 
mitive simpHcity,  and  running  fast  into  the 
fanatical  order  of  worship^  which  is  the  dis- 
grace of  all  the  other  sectaries  of  the  age. 
I  4  The 
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The    down-cast    countenance,     the    silent 
tongue,  and  the  composed  behaviour,  which 
he  went  both  to  enjoy  and  to  admire,  were 
by  no  means  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  the  simple  Society  of  the  Friend s» 
In  the  place  of  being  mute  and  contempla- 
tive, several  of  the  men  happened  to  be  en- 
lightened by  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  they  rose, 
like  the  priests  of  the  Oracle  of  Delphi,  made 
a  thousand   contorsions,  and   groaned  out 
some  abominable  nonsense  upon  a  stool,  in- 
stead of  preaching  with  divine  wisdom  upon 
a  tripod.     On  the  same  occasion  the  spirit 
gave  him  an  oj)portunity  of  hearing  one  of 
their  women,  and  of  seeing  her  ring  all  the 
changes  between  an  inspired  oration  and  an 
enthusiastic  fit.     This  fleshy  tabernacle  of 
the  spirit  had    wisely  thrown    off  all  idle 
forms,  to  preach  I  he  outward  man  into  the 
arms  of  the  inward  one.     Convinced  of  the 
light  within  her,  she  had  not  buried  it  under 
a  bushel,  at  her  levee,  but  had  placed  it  on 
a  candlestick  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that 
it  might  give  light  to  all  that  were  therein. 

And 
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And  the  Lord  in  return  had  so  replenished 
her  with  the  light  of  his  knowledge,  that  she 
expounded  the  scriptures  without  ceasing,  al- 
beit she  knew  not  how  to  read  them.  He  had 
made  her  a  pick-lock  of  wisdom,  and  given 
unto  her  a  key  to  open  the  greatest  mysteries 
of  the  Revelations,  and  shew  that  there  is  no 
mystery  in  them ;  the  spirit  too  had  enabled 
her  to  unfold  the  prophets  as  she  umoldeth 
her  apron,  andtoexposethe  evangelists  as  she 
exposed  herself.  Nay,  God  had  given  her 
a  two-edged  tongue  for  a  snare,  two  rolling 
eyes  for  a  bait,  and  had  added  claws  unto 
her  fingers,  and  behold  she  went  forth  like 
unto  a  fisher  of  men,  and  spread  her  snowy 
arms  like  unto  a  net.  But  the  spirit  blow- 
eth  where  it  libteth;  and  Henry,  though  a 
son  of  the  flesh,  would  not  bite  at  the  bait^ 
nor  be  caught  in  the  net  Industrious  as 
this  female  divine  was,  he  left  the  meeting 
with  a  very  lively  regret,  both  for  her  ina- 
bility for  the  chair  of  theology,  and  for  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  society  to  that  abyss 
of  all  religions—superstition,  enthusiasm, 
I  5  im- 
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imposture,  and  impiety.  And  he  deplored 
the  discovery  of  this  loquacious  faculty  the 
more,  as  he  always  considered  the  silence  of 
the  Quakers,  as  the  first  and  best  virtue 
among  the  code  of  principles  upon  which 
their  society  is  framed.  What  commission 
they  had  to  give  up  so  considerable  a  fea- 
ttire  he  knew  not.  However^  he  was  ab- 
solutely of  opinion,  that  it  became  them  full 
as  well  as  their  preaching,  and  was  besides 
infinitely  less  dangerous  to  their  tranquillity. 
For  who  would  contend  with  persons  who  are 
silent  ?  Who  can  reply^to  arguments  that  are 
never  advanced  ?  Or  who  woukl  obstruct  a 
religion  whose  tenets  are  unknown,  and  whose 
doctrines  are  neither  divulged  by  priests, 
»or  supported  by  the  friends  of  vengeance 
and  discord  ?  What  errors  have  crept  in 
among  Christians,  which  the  Quakers  had 
avoided  by  their  original  principle  of  silence  i 
What  tyranny  did  they  not  escape,  what  ab^ 
struse  religious  opinions  did  they  avoid  dis- 
cussing, while  they  remained  mute  and  de- 
termined, by  silence,  to  avoid  all  schism  and 

polemical 
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polemical  wranglings,  of  whatsoever  nature 
and  tendency  they  might  be.  And  if  it  was 
thought  a  virtue  in  the  men  to  be  silent,  it 
appeared  to  Henry  a  most  extraordinary 
circumstance,  that  their  women  should  be 
encouraged  to  be  loquacious  and  commu- 
nicable. For,  however  he  adniired  their  elo- 
quence at  the  tea-board  and  in  the  drawing- 
room-,  he  thought  a  woman  looked  as  grace- 
less ranting  upon  a  tripod,  as  she  would 
look  fierce  and  moorish  riding  astride,  and 
crying  tally-ho  after  a  pack  of  fox  dogs. 
Silence  was  the  first  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Quakerism  The  second  important  prin- 
ciple is  an  extreme  simplicity  of  outward 
dress  and  demeanour.  Here  Henry  allow- 
ed that  it  is  impossible  to  affect  the  cha- 
racter of  a  people  more  decidedly  than  by 
regulations  of  this  nature;  and  that  where 
uniformity  and  simplicity  of  dress  is  not 
adopted,  the  morality  of  the  gospel  must,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  impracticable,  and  com- 
mentators reduced  to  the  miserable  subter- 
fuge of  declaring,  that  letters  are  not  to  be 
I'  6  understood 
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understood  literally.  But  this  affectation, 
like  the  silence  of  the  meeting,  and  the  thee 
and  the  thou  of  conversation,  were  barely 
discovered  by  Henry  to  be  the  characteris- 
tic features  of  the  Quakerism  of  Bath,  and 
he  had  to  conclude  his  observations  upon 
Jthem,  with  the  melancholy  consideration, 
that  there  is  a  propensity  in  all  institutions, 
religious  and  political,  to  degeneracy,  and 
that  the  refornv  of  an  establishment  in  one 
season,  is  no  security  against  the  necessity 
of  a  reform  at  a  period  yet  to  ccnie.  The 
progress  to  decline  so  visible  among  the 
Quakers,  and  among  all  independent  sects, 
made  it  also  appear  evident  to  him,  that  a 
church  established  by  law  is  the  only  church 
that  can  remain  for  any  time,  pure  and  free 
from  popular  imi)osture  and  ignoi^nt  inno- 
vation. The  evap,geiical  people,  as  well  as 
the  people  called  Quakers,  separated  from 
the  church  of  England,  because  they  did 
not  exercise  their  private  judgment,  and 
enjoy  the  full  privilege  of  free-thinkers. 
Well  i  they  separated,  and  have  become  in 

their 
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their  turn  more  dogmatical  and  tyrannic 
than  the  church  they  originally  abandoned. 
And  I  am  confident  that  the  religious  prin- 
ciples which  are  scattered  throughout  these 
volumes,  and  which  were  the  natural  effects 
of  Henry's  critical  researches,  will  bring 
down  upon  me  more  enmity  from  the  dis- 
senting tribes,  than  if  I  composed  with  the 
pen  of  a  Pagan  or  an  Atheist.  They  com- 
plained of  wanting  tlie  free  use  of  their  un* 
derstanding,  and  yet  if  I  am  wrong,  they 
will  deny  m.e  the  use  of  mine,  and  cry  me 
down  as  a  fool  or  a  madman.  If  I  am  de- 
ceived, they  will  not  strive  to  undeceive 
me,  but  their  tolerant  disposition  will  dis- 
play itself,  not  by  conclusive  arguments, 
like  the  generality  of  those  of  Henry's,  but 
by  the  evangehcal  manner  of  prcnouncing 
my  damnation,  and  cutting  niy  throat. — 
There  appears  nothing  of  gospel  meekness 
and  humanity  in  such  conduct,  nothing  of 
natural  kindness  and  good  will,  nothing  of 
divine  philanthropy,  and  all  the  amiable 
pity  and  gentleness  of  Christianity  ;  and, 

however 
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l^owever  strongly  they  may  be  persuaded 
that  I  am  doomed  to  destruction  for  writing 
these  pages,  they  would  shew  little  benevo- 
lence of  principle  in  hurrying  me  to  perdi- 
tion before  my  time. 

As  the  experience  of  Henry  confirmed 
his  opinion  from  day  to  day,  in  favour  of  the 
established  church,  and  as  it  appears  in  this 
chapter,  that  he  took  up  the  necessity  of 
criticising  his  most  favourite  of  all  sects,  the 
Society  of  Friends  called  Quakers,  I  may 
be  accused  of  the  stale  charge  of  persecu> 
tion  and  intolerance;  I  shall  say  but  one 
word  on  the  subject,  and  then  let  religion 
remain  at  rest  till  the  conclusion  of  this 
book,  when  I  shall  thank  God  for  having 
accomplislied  it  without  the  sensation  of  a 
hostile  persecution  at  any  time  in  my  breast. 
It  is  my  opinion,  and  it  was  always  Henry's, 
thai  persecution,  on  account  of  religious 
principles,  is  not  only  the  most  ill-founded 
and  unreasonable,  but  the  most  wicked  and 
abominable  offence  in  the  sight  of  our 
Greatorj  that  perhaps  can  be  either  con- 
ceived ^ 
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eeived  or  expressed.  No  man,  or  set  of 
men,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  are 
authorised  to  compel  their  fellow-creatures 
into  a  compliance  with  the  external  cere- 
monies of  any  religion;  but  what  I  mean  is^ 
that  the  moral  law  of  a  country  requires 
that  the  religions  which  are  exercised  should 
be  free  from  absurdity  and  vice,  and  have 
nothing  in  them  repugnant  to  the  law  of  mo- 
rality, which  demands  a  rigid  regard  to  hu- 
manity and  the  sacred  simplicity  of  truth, 
AW  religions,  therefore,  that  are  absurd,  hy- 
pocritical, fanatical,  superstitious,  and  ty- 
rannical, should  not  be  tolerated ;  they  are 
immoral,  and  should  be  put  down  by  the 
police  of  the  state  ! 


€HAP^ 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Henry  mingles  in  society. — Considers  Bath  the  school 
of  civil  life. — Second  contrast  between  it  and  Bristol. 
— Latitude  given  to  her  clergy. — They  frequent  balls 
and  raffling  shops. — Henry  lounges  in  the  pump-room 
—Converses  with  men  of  literature  and  taste. —Bath 
anecdotes  and  characters. — A  lady,  a  miser,  and  a 
pri€i;t, — The  Satirist  satirized. — The  cat  is  made 
lo  lick  the  flic,  and  licks  more  greedily  as  her  tongue 
bleeds — Diamond  cut  diamond. — Not  manners  to 
say  the  biter's  bit. 

THE  public  esteem  iu  which  Henry  was 
held  in  Bath,  occasioned  his  falling  into- 
that  general  con^merce  with  society  which 
alone  is  capable  of  afrbrdinga  correct  know- 
ledge of  a  place,  and  of  embracing  an  inti- 
macy with  the  manners  and  principles  both< 
of  the  obscure  and  of  the  great.  And  the 
accurate  knowledge  which  Henry  obtained 
soon  convinced  him  that  Bath  is  the  school 

where 
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where  the  desire  of  pleasing  is  the  prelimi- 
nary study,  and  where  civilization  is  ac- 
quired by  the  contemplation  of  accomplish- 
ed characters,  and  by  copying  after  the 
most  amiable  and  illustrious  characters. 
Nor  did  the  morality  of  Bath  drive  Henry 
into  the  retirement  and  gravity  which  the 
piety  of  Bristol  imposes  on  its  slavish  di- 
vines. In  the  latter  place  the  clergy  are 
held  in  the  fettered  obscurity  of  wild  beasts, 
without  daring  to  mix  with  the  community 
till  the  day  of  exhibition  arrives,  when  they 
are  dragged  forth  from  their  dens,  and 
made  to  roar  and  rave  for  the  amusement 
of  the  populace,  whereas  in  the  latter  they 
are  treated  with  a  studious  affection  that 
invites  them  every  day  abroad,  and  destroys 
that  rough  and  savage  deportment  which  is 
the  undoubted  consequence  of  a  life  of 
neglected  obscurity.  How  many  clergymen 
are  there  who,  from  the  effect  of  the  Bris- 
tolian  treatment,  are  accused  of  brutality 
and  unpoliteness,  and  who  do  not  reflect 
that  unpoliteness  is  not  only  a  single  fault, 

but 
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but  a  constellation  of  many  vices.     Nor 
was  Henry  long  in   Bath  before  the  people 
©f  that   polished   city    convinced  liim,   by 
taeir  scorn  and  detestation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bristol,  that  they  consider  impo- 
liteness, a  gross  ignorance  of  decorum^  or  a 
moroseness  of  nature  which  settle  men  into 
a  constant  disposition  to  oppose  themselves 
lo  whatever  may  be  pleasing  to  their  asso- 
ciates and  to  society.     And  if  the  people  of 
Bath  discover   the  Bristolian    savagery  m 
their  clergy,  they  would   attribute  it  to  a 
haughty  and  fantastic  humour,  that  exalts 
itself  above  the  rules  of  civil  life, ;  or  to  a 
dark  spirit   of  jealousy,    that  delights    in 
crushing  and  rebuffing  the  merit  and  infor- 
mation of  others.     And  if  a  Bath  divine 
was  unfortunately  to,betray  a  disposition  to 
impoliteness,  the  city  would  look  upon  him 
with  contempt,  and  entangle  him  in  so  many 
inconveniences,  as  to  force  him  to  decamp. 
They  would  pardon  him  in  his  infirmities,, 
they  would  even  excuse  bluntnesses  and  ex- 
travagances,  but  unpoliteness  they  would 

weven 
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never  forgive,  because  it  strike.?  to  the  quick 
when  it  flows  mingled  with  cold  blood,  and 
expresses  an  unfeeling  disregard  for  the  sen- 
timents of  others,  which  merits  no  quarter 
from  an  insulted  world. 

This  being  the  opinion  of  Bath,  its  clergy 
of  necessity  become  polished,  and  are  seen 
at  the  balls  and  assemblies,  in  the  walks  and 
in  the  rooms,  at  the  card -tables  and  in  the 
r?viHing-shops,  without  any  cry  being  raised 
against  them  in  the  city,  or  any  suspicion  of 
disadvantage  to  themselves.  Of  places  of 
this  description,  Henry's  favourite  lounge 
was  the  pump-room.  In  the  pump-room 
he  delighted  to  pass  an  hour  with  an  intel- 
ligent friend  ;  and  as  the  reader  m/ay  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  pleasures 
which  the  pump-room  afforded  him,  I  shall 
devote  to  its  description  the  remainder  of 
this  page. 

The  pump-room  is  not  only  the  place 
where  the  sick  come  to  drink  the  waters, 
where  men  come  to  talk  nonsense,  and 
where  women  come  to  hear  it,  but  it  is  the 

haU 
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hall  of  presence  of  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies,  who  has  the  conduct  of  all  the 
puhlic   diversions,   and  without  whom  the 
city  would  fall  into  downright  anarchy  arid 
confusion;  therefore  the  united  society  at- 
tend his  levees,  and  submit  to  his   regula- 
tions with   a  chearful  pleasure.     He   con- 
tfouls  the  music,  settles  and  appoints  the 
balls ,   and  pairs  the  dancers  in  them  suit- 
ably to  their  several  conditions.     Mr.  King 
was  the  emperor  of  the  public  amusements, 
in   the  time   of  Henry's   residence.     And 
Henry  allowed  that  a  man  of  greater  acti~ 
vity,  and  eminent  talent,   could  not  have 
fi  lied  so  important  a  place.     By  attentions 
and   condescension  he  softened  his  autho- 
rity;   and  though  his  subjects  lived  under 
the  most  exact  government,  he  had  neither 
the  appearance  of  a  tyrant  nor  the  vexa- 
tions of  a  Martinel.     He  admitted  his  com- 
pany every  morning  to  the  pump-room  in 
undress;    he  fixed  the  time  and  place  of 
their  meeting  in  the  evening,  and  appointed 
them  to  enjoy  the.  middle  of  the  day  in  pey- 

fect 
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feet  liberty.     If  at  any  time  he  issued  new 
orders,  or  varied  the  old,  he  graciously  sig- 
nified it,  by  a  written  mandate,  fixed  up  iu 
the  pump-room.     In  consequence  of  these 
proceedings,  the  pump-room  was   resorted 
to  by  all  descriptions  .of  respectable   per- 
sons, and  the  pleasure  which  Henry  expe- 
rienced from  lounging   in  it  was,  that  he 
Avas  always  certain  to  meet  in  it  some  old 
acquaintance,   who  could  inform  him  as  to 
the  conspicuous  characters  of  the  assembly; 
or  else  he  was  certain  to  meet  with  some  af- 
fable and  well-informed  person,  who,  though 
a  stranger,  would  take  delight  in  conversing 
uith  him,  and  in  relating  anecdotes  of  the 
highest   inttrest  and  veracity.      It  was  in 
passing  an  hour  in  the  pump-rooQi,  and  in 
conversation  with  a  gentleman   of  this  de- 
scription,  that  Henry  was  amused   to    trie 
following  effect. 

"  Who  is  that  lad}^  Sir?"  said  Henry, 
pointing  to  a  very  beautiful  woman,  who 
was  promenading  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  It  is  Lady  Mary,"  was  the  reply.    *'  She 

is 
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is  here  because  she  lias  nothing  else  to  do ; 
she  was  weary  of  home  and  her  husband's 
€ompan3^  And  as  he  thinks  she  deserves 
every  thing,  he  refuses  her  nothing,  as  you 
shall  judge;  for,  previously  to  her  coming 
liere  to  show  her  elegant  figure  to  an  ad- 
miring world,  a  wasp  stung  her  finger  while 
she  was  gathering  roses;  it  was  monstrous 
painful,  and  made  her  cry  horribly.  She 
ran  in  to  her  husband,  with  her  finger  in 
a  handkerchief,  and  her  face  covered  with 
tears.  He  kissed  the  wound,  dried  her 
cheeks,  and  said  the  wasp  was  a  barbarous 
vermin ;  and  then  gave  her  a  bill  for  an 
hundred  pounds,  to  buy  a  bauble,  and  a 
pair  of  wheel-horses  to  carry  her  in  style  to 
Bath." 

*^And  who  are  them  two  gentlemen?" 
resumed  Henry,  pointing  to  the  two  cha- 
racters he  wished  described. 

"  They  are  both  remarkable  men,"  replied 
his  informer.  ^*  One  of  them  is  a  clergy- 
man, the  Reverend  Mr.  W ,  a  man  ac- 
ceptable to  all;  he  has  great  address  under 

the 
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the  appearance  of  great  bluntness;  and  no 
man  knows  the  M^oiid  better,  or  is  better 
known  ;  be  is  advancing  in  life,  far  from  nice 
in  his  dress,  and  yet  the  women  adore  him. 
No  man  comes  near  him  in  wit  and  story; 
he  never  laughs  hiaiself,  but  is  ever  merry, 
and  keeps  the  company  in  a  laugh  ail  round 
him;  and  then  his  heart  is  as  amiable  as  his 
head.  I  love  the  man  myself.  But  1 
must  describe  his  companion  to  you.     It  is 

Mr.  G ,  the  miser.     Riches,  in  the  hand 

of  the  Reverend  Mr.  W- ,  are  a  blessing 

to  the  public;  he  is  only  the  steward  of 
Providence,  and  the  noble  means  of  correct- 
ing the  inequalities  of  fortune,  and  spread- 
ing happiness  to  all  within  the  reach  of  his 
acquaintance.  .  But  the  same  influence  in 
this  miser's  possession  is  a  public  curse,  and 
he  himself  is  a  creature  that  deserves  to  be 
despised  as  a  shame  to  human  nature.  For 
as  a  covetous  man,  'tis  difficult  for  him  to 
be  an  honest  man,  as  his  hoarding  his  gains 
is  negatively  a  wrong  to  society.  His  iron 
chest  is  like  a  whirlpool,  that  draws  in  every 

tbiuiz; 
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thing  within  its  vortex,  but  returns  nothing 
back.  When  he  proposed  to  amass  an  im- 
mense fortune,  he  must  have  laid  down  such 
principles  to  himself  as  were  injurious  to 
others.  He  must  have  been  mean  in  spirit, 
and  base  in  heart,  cunning  and  cruel,  a 
composition  the  worst  that  enters  into  the 
mould  of  mankind.  The  wretch  is  worth 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  he  looks 
upon  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  vir- 
tue and  honour;  as  worth  more  than 
mercy,  and  preferable  to  generosity  and 
humanity.  Oppression  has  been  his  busi- 
ness, and  he  has  nrade  the  poor  he  refuses 
to  relieve.  Riches  have  been  the  sole  end 
of  his  desires  :  he  starved  himself  with  hftv 
pounds,  and  does  the  same  with  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  At  last,  growing  old  in 
vice,  and  even  more  fond  of  his  treasures, 
his  heirs  are  waiting  impatiently  for  his 
death,  and,  when  he  dies,  nobody  will  be- 
wail him ;  his  greedy  executors  will  divide 
tlie  spoil  before  it  is  cold,  and  the  curses  of 
the  injured  will  f4)llow  him  to  the  grave." 

Here 
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Here  the  gentleman  paused,  and  it  is 
possible  that  Henry  would  not  have  im- 
portuned him  any  further,  had  not  his  curi- 
osity been  excited  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, by  the  appearance  of  a  person  of 
uncommon  ferocity  of  countenance  and  ex- 
traordinary elevation  of  stature.  His  face 
was  a  satire  on  the  abuse  of  the  image  of 
our  Maker,  and  his  height,  which  exceeded 
seven  feet,  appeared  to  have  been  conferred 
upon  him  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  making 
hini  serve  as  a  scare-crow,  whose  example 
was  to  be  shunned,  and  whose  acquaint- 
ance was  ruinous  and  fatal.  **It  is  not 
good  Manners,  Sir,"  said  Henry,  on  the 
appearance  of  this  monster,  **to  importune 
you  with  so  many  questions,  but  I  cannot 
resist  asking  you  who  tliat  person  is,  whose 
inequality  of  height,  and  felony  of  aspect, 
makes'hiui  so  atrociously  conspicuous." 

'*  Manners  be  damned  !"  exclaimed  the 
old  gentleman,  a  little  piqued  at  Henry's 
ceremony  ;  ''in  spite  of  fastidious  Manners 
I  will  inform  you,   that  that  is  the  London 

VOL.  III.  K  satirist  J 
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satirist,  a  meteor  in  the  constellation  of 
vices,  and  a  man  infamous  to  a  degree  be- 
yond the  conception  of  the  most  depraved 
nature,  or  the  most  atrocious  heart.  When 
he  was  a  subaltern  in  tlie  army,  he  was 
drummed  out  of  the  regiment  for  a  cheat. 
He  was  next  kicked  out  of  another  corps 
for  being  a  -coward.  After  a  thousand  tricks 
at  the  gaming  table,  where  he  got  horse- 
whij3ped,  and  spit  at  in  the  eyes,  he  at  length 
married  a  demi-rep  of  the  ton,  and  made  his 
house  a  perpetual  bawdy-house  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Tarquins  and  ravishers 
of  the  town.  But  a  constant  attention  to  the 
vices,  wants,  follies  of  nmnkind,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  magisterial  chain,  which  he  ob- 
tained through  som^  graiKl  coup-de-main,  did 
not  enable  him  to  amass  a  fortune,  and  he  was 
compelled,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  to  turn 
author  for  the  procuration  of  bread,  and 
satirist  for  the  gratitication  of  bad  Manners 
and  worse  principles.  He  is  the  only  wri- 
ter of  the  present  day  who  can  libel  with- 
out the  mask  of  honesty,  and  who,  though 
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deserving  the  gibbet  for  what  he  himself 
writes,  anxiously  labours  to  promote  all  his 
contemporaries  to  the  pillory  for  what  they 
hav^e  not  written.  And  as  to  Afanne^^s^ 
and  style,  and  composition,  he  details,  with- 
out scruple  or  delicacy,  all  the  presumed 
facts  in  his  possession,  and  often  supplies  a 
deficiency  of  information  by  bold  conjec- 
ture, or  shameless  ficdon.  And  although 
affecting  to  be  the  model  of  all  Mariners, 
and  the  meteor  of  all  Salirhts,  his  writings 
are  distinguished  by  no  energy  of  thought, 
perspicuity  of  style,  felicity  of  images,  bril- 
liancy of  wit,  or  elegance  of  Mannet's;  but 
his  wit  is  scurrilous  and  malignant,  wound- 
ing without  remorse  the  honour  of  a  gentle- 
man, the  feelings  of  a  father,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  a  mother.  Indeed  the  most  agree- 
able part  of  his  office,  as  a  critic,  is  to  dis- 
cover and  point  out  every  error  of  a  writer, 
and  to  pall  over,  with  the  malign  quill  of  the 
satirist,  the  whole  assemblage  of  his  beauties. 
Nor  is  this  hard  to  be  accounted  for  ;  the 
ir^eanest  capacity  has  wit  enough,  with  the 
rv ;  •-  -  K  2  assistance 
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assistance  of  ill-nature  and  corrupt  Man-- 
ners,  to  pervert  the  sense  of  a  work,  and 
turn  it  into  ridicule  before  it  has  received 
the  seal  of  public  approbation  ;  whereas  it 
requires  taste  and  judgment,  and  amiable, 
instead  of  vicious  31a?2nerSj  to  perceive 
beauties,  and  candour  to  represent  them 
with  justice.  But  I  must  conclude,  for  I 
declare  the  knowledge  of  this  man's  corrup- 
tion, of  his  propensity  to  evil,  and  of  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  course  to  the  last  stage  of  de- 
praved Manners,  makes  me  shudder  be- 
fore I  have  half  concluded  my  description, 
and  to  feel  a  more  alarming  horror  on  be- 
holding him,  than  if  he  were  a  murderer 
with  blood  upon  his  mouth,  and  committing 
before  the  eye  of  mercy  the  most  atrocious 


sm. 


**  There  is  no  occasion,  Sir,''  said  Henry, 
with  an  expression  of  gratitude,  *'  for  j^ou 
to  say  one  word  more  on  the  subject.  You 
have  already  convinced  me,  that  the  Sa^ 
tirut  is  a  hardy  veteran,  inured  by  a  long 
train  of  low,   mean  and  selfish  actions  to  a 

lost   ^ 
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lost  sense  of  better  Manners,  or  higher  in- 
terests, and  who  is  determined  to  spend  the 
dregs  ot  an  infamous  existence  in  transmit- 
ting his  opinions  and  vices  to  posterity.  Be- 
sides, Sir,  1  knov/ the  character  of  the  man, 
and  have  suffered  by  the  villainy  you  have 
so  ably  described.  But  I  did  not  know  that 
he  had  the  audacity  to  appear  in  public, 
for  in  London  he  is  compelled  to  live  in  a 
den  in  the  Bird-ca^e  Walk,  till  some  adver- 
sity  befall  some  unfortunate  individual,  and 
then  he  greedily  catches  at  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  suddenly  sallies  forth  upon  his 
prey  like  a  whirlwind  out  of  his  lurking- 
hole." 

"  But,  notwithstanding  all  his  threats^ 
and  letting  loose  so  many  v/ild  beasts  every 
month  upon  the  town,  yet  they  have  never 
been  able  to  subdue  some  noble  spirits  whom 
he  satirized,  and  who  would  kick  the  scoun- 
drel through  the  town  whenever  he  dares 
appear  at  large,  or  in  any  situation  out  of 
the  defence  of  the  park,  and  the  bounds  of 
the  rules  of  the  Fleet  and  the  Bench." 

K  a  As 
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As  tliese  concluding  observations  of  Hen- 
ry were  uttered  in  a  voice  and  gesticulation 
tiiat  attracted  the  notice  of  the  company, 
and  as  some  person  had  whispered  the  ob- 
ject of  his  animadversions,  that  the  Sati- 
rut  was  satirized,  he  rushed  like  a  meteor 
through  the  pump-room,  and  addressing 
himself  to  Henrv,  demanded  to  know  who 
it  was  that  he  was  pointing  out  as  a  subject 
ridicule  ? 

^'  Manners^  Sir,"  replied  Henry  1— 
*'  Jilanncrsl  if  you  please.  It  is  not  good 
Manfiers  to  ask  me  so  pei  em ptory  a  ques- 
tion, and  if  you  repeat  it,  entangled  in  my 
profession  as  I  an),  I  shall  kick  you  out  of 
doors." 

But  Henry  was  saved  any  such  trouble  ,* 
for  the  instant  it  got  buzzed  about  that  the 
infamous  Satirist  was  in  the  room,  a  tor- 
rent of  indignation  burst  from  all  quarters, 
and  he  was  hustled  without  ceremony  into  the 
street,  where  he  was  left  to  reflect  on  the  ab- 
horrence of  his  crimes,  and  to  smart  under 

the 
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the  operation  of  the  punishment  he  so  well 
deserves. 

**  Polluted  harpy,  vile  sycophant,  the  pest 
of  society  !"  exclaimed  the  gentlemen  who 
had  conversed  with  Henry;  "What,  Sir, 
you  know  the  S<itirh't — you  know  that  he 
is  endeavouring  to  degrade  men  of  letters 
by  his  calumnies,  and  to  ruin  the  constitu- 
tion, by  bartering  its  liberties  and  privileges 
first  to  Philip,  and  now  to  Alexander.  You 
know  that  he  is  a  venal  writer,  who,  to  ob- 
tain a  place,  or  gratify  his  appetite,  would 
rob  Encfland  of  its  boasted  freedom  and  in- 

o 

dependency.  But  now,  Sir,"  continued  this 
intelligent  man,  '*  may  I  ask  yoa,  in  my 
turn,  who  that  gentleman  is  on  whose  arm 
you  perceive  that  sw^eet  woman  lean  ?    your 

eyes  are  fixed  upon  them,  may  I ?" 

Henry  had  not  leisure  to  reply,  for  the 
gentleman  alluded  to  came  up  to  him  with 
affectionate  haste,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  asked  him  if  he  had  forgot  Cleora 
and  Sir  John?  "  Forgot  "  exclaimed  Henry, 
''no,  Sir  John."  Here  the  old  gendemansaw 
k4  it. 
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it  proper  to  retire,  as  I  shall  do,  to  afford 
Henry  leisure  to  enquire  iiUo  the  history  of 
his  old  and  amiable  friend. 


CHAP.  xni. 

The  infamous  history  of  the  Millwoods,  contrasted  witii 
the  amiable  history  of  Cleora,  whom  Henry  meets  at 
Bath — ^This  story  is  too  interesting  to  be  in  any  man- 
ner abridged — The  Author  recommends  it  to  the  par- 
ticular  attention  of  the  female  sex — He  pledges  him- 
self that  the  basis  of  the  story  is  a  sterling  fact. 

IT  is  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  a 
liberal  mind,  to  be  employed  in  revealing 
the  latent  merit  of  any  man,  or  of  any  wo- 
man ;  and,  I  am  sincerely  sorry,  that  I 
have  not  had  more  frequent  opportunities 
of  indulging  my  heart  in  this  pleasure  during 
the  performance  of  this  novel  and  arduous 
work.     This  makes  me  lay  hold  of  the  first 

occasion 
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occasion  of  this  kind  with  impatience;  espe- 
cially since  I  hope  to  please  all  those  who 
must  have  been  shocked  and  sore  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  Millwoods,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  gratify  myself.  From  this  motive,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  present  the  following  story 
to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  to  im- 
plore him  to  consider,  that  if  1  have  proved 
to  him  that  there  are  IVIillwoods  in  civil  life, 
as  well  as  upon  the  public  stage,  I  am  more 
happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  convince 
him,  that  there  exists  Cleoras  in  the  world, 
women  of  the  most  unsullied  purity  and 
truth,  of  the  most  consummate  wisdom  and 
virtue. 

It  is  a  remark  as  generally  just  as  most 
that  are  made  on  life,  that  the  marriage  state 
may  be  happy  if  either  party  is  eminently 
good  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  good  hus- 
band makes  a  good  wife,  and  a  good  wife  a 
good  husband  ;  if,  in  the  depravity  of  hu- 
man nature,  there  are  some  unhappy  excep- 
tions to  this,  they  only  prove  the  given  rule. 

The  methods  of  attracting  love  are  siiJQfi- 
K  5  ciently 
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ciently  understood,  and  studied  with  more 
care  than  those  of  preserving  it,  when  gain- 
ed ;  though  melancholy  experience  shews 
the  error  of  this  conduct,  and  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  raise  than  to  keep  a  passion  alive. 
But  there  is  another  art,  much  more  diffi- 
cult, and  too  often  not  less  necessary,  even 
than  this,  to  establish  the  happiness  of  mar- 
riage, and  that  is,  to  reclaim  a  love  that  has 
"wandered  from  its  object. 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  this  attempt,  the  most  difficult  of  whicii 
generally  aiise  in  the  bieast  of  the  person 
who  wants  to  make  it  ;  nature  starts  at  the 
thought  of  stooping  to  unmerited  ill-usage  ; 
and  conscious  resentment  can  hardly  be  re- 
strained from  makino;  at  least  the  leturn  of 
indignant  aversion.  It  is  certain,  that  it  re- 
quires the  feublimest  virtue  to  return  good 
for  evil ;  to  concjuer  injury  by  beneficence  ! 
This  is  the  perfection  of  human  virtue,  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  christian  religion, 
before  which  it  was  esteemed  impossible, 
even  in  speculation  3  but  the  divine  Author 

of 
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of  our  religion  not  only  enjoined  it,  but  al- 
so enforced  the  precept,  and  proved  the 
practicability  of  it  by  his  own  example. 

This  consideration   should  soften  all  re- 
luctance  to  such  a  virtue,  however  difficult 
or   painful  in  the  execution,  and  she^^vs  tlie 
false  principles  of  that  pride  and  resentment 
which  would  strive  to  counteract  it.     In  the 
case  of  reclaiming  an  estranged    love,   this 
virtue  is  never  unsuccessful  1  The  nature  of 
man  is   not  so  desperately  depraved  as  to 
be   hardened   against  such  an  application ! 
There  might  be  many  reasons  alledged  in 
support  of  this ;  but  as  few   care  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  attending  to  the  most  obvious 
arguments,  I  shall  rather  give  the  following 
most  affecting  instance,  the  tr>uth  of  which 
Henry  had  the  happiness  to  be  witness  to ; 
and  this  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  doing,  that  the 
reader  may  contrast  the  excellent   Cleora 
-with  the  infamous  JVIillwood  it  was  my  pain- 
ful duly  lately  to  describe. 

Cleora's  birth  and  parentage  is  noticed  in 

the  conclusion  of  the  first  volume  of  these 

Memoirs,  where  Henry  mentions  her  as  a 

K  6  lady 
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lady  of  every  beauty  of  face  and  mind,  and 
blessed  with  an  education  that  had  improved 
both  to  the  most  amiable  advantage.  He 
also  made  it  understood,  that  during  his  re- 
sidence at  Windermere,  an  intimacy  was 
formed  between  Sir  John  J.  and  Cleora's  fa- 
mily, and  he  found  that  this  was  not  inter- 
rupted by  his  departure,  but  that  rather  it 
grew  up  into  a  rapid  friendship,  a&Sir  Joho 
strove  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  ren- 
der the  intimacy  closer  and  closer. 

The  motive  of  this  could  not  be  a  secret  ;< 
indeed  it  may  be  seen  in  Henry's  original 
observations  at  the  time  of  the  release  of 
Cleora.  The  pleasure  Sir  John  took  in  the 
society  of  Cleora  was  too  great  even  then  to 
escape  attention;  nor  did  she  she%v  any  dis- 
approbation of  it,  though  her  dread  of  his 
character  and  principles,  and  her  pious  obe- 
dience to  the  instructions  of  her  mother, 
prevented  her  giving  him  the  least  encou- 
ragement, or  even  shewing  that  she  felt  any 
delight  in  the  daily  proofs  he  gave  her  of  his 
attachment. 

But 
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But  this  delicate  reserve  was  far  frorn^ 
damping  the  ardour  of  his  love  ;  and,  after 
a  short  period,  he  publicly  declared  his  pas- 
sion, and  had  the  happiness  to  be  assured,. 
that  he  had  possessed  her  heart  before  he 
received  her  hand  from  her  mother.  Such 
a  marriage,  founded  on  unequivocal  inclina- 
tion, and  not  contradicted  by  prudence,  for 
tlie  largeness  of  his  fortune  made  the  mer- 
cenary motives  of  GomuiOn  marriages  be- 
Heath  his  care,  promised  the  most  perfect; 
happiness. 

Love,  pleasure,  and  the  vanity  of  fortune, 
tempted  Sir  John  to  London,  where  he  once 
again  launched  out  into  the  wide  ocean  of 
dissipation,  splendour,  and  affluence,  and- 
sailed  with  all  the  imprudence  of  youthful 
levity.  But  though  he  gave  in  to  all  his  for- 
mer follies,  he  remained  untainted  with 
many  of  the  vices  of  his  earlier  days,  and 
shewed  that  sweetness  of  temper,  prudence, 
and  virtue,  can  preserve  love  in  spite  of  all 
the  allurements  of  vice,  and  influence  of 
example.    A  short  time  of  this  thoughtless 

life, 
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life,  added  to  the  effect  of  his  former  exces- 
ses, embarrassed  his  fortune  large  as  it  was*; 
and  the  appearance  of  a  family  awakening 
his  care,  he  retired  once  more  to  Winder* 
mere,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  re-esta- 
bhshment  of  his  affairs,  which  were  yet  in^  a 
state  to  be  restored  to  their  origmal  flourish- 
ing  condition. 

In  this  happiest  state  of  human  life, 
Cleora  had  now  enjoyed  the  reward  of  her 
virtues  for  some  time,  when  the  misfortun^e 
which  she  had  escaped,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  alarming  dangers  of  temptation,  befel 
her,  from  a  quarter  which  she  did  not  sus- 
pcctj  and  could  not  possibly  guard.  An  ac- 
quaintance of  Sir  John's,  who,  in  the  infa- 
tuation of  thoughtless  pleasure,  had  absolute- 
ly ruined  a  competent  fortune,  died  some 
time  after  he  had  retired  into  the  country, 
in  so  low  an  ebb  of  distress,  that  his  only 
daughter,  then  about  fifteen  years  old,  was 
glad  to  embrace  an  offer,  ^^hich  humanity  dic- 
tated to  Sir  John,  to  make  her,  of  a  refuge 
fi'om.  actual  want,    in  bis  house,     Maria, 

fOB 
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for  SO  this  unhappy  orphan  was  called,  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  sink  under  the  severity 
of  any  misfortune  ;  she  was  very  handsome, 
but  possessed  a  warn)th  of  constitution,  and 
forwardness  of  disposition,  which  announced 
her  as  a  ready  victim  for  him  who  considers 
the  act  of  seduction  as  a  trivial  crime. 

Though  Cleora  soon  saw  into  the  dispo- 
sition of  her  new  charge^  the  will  of  her  hus- 
band, which  was  a  law,  she  always  implicit- 
ly obeyed  ;  and  her  own  ^ood-uature  made 
her  undertake  the  care  of  her  without  re- 
luctance; and  she  soon  had  the  pleasure  to 
think,  that  her  care  and  exan^ple  would  have 
the  wished  effect,  and  save  her  fi'om.  the 
ruin  for  which  she  had  seemed  but  too 
ready.  But  this  beneficent  hope  deceived 
Cleora  ;  Maria  had  not  been  with  her  much 
above  a  year,  when  an  apparent  pregnancy 
convinced  the  unsuspecting  woman,  that  all 
her  pious  and  tender  pains  had  been  bestow- 
ed upon  an  unworthy  object  ;  nor  was  this 
her  severest  grief;  she  soon  saw,  that  the 
wretched  creature  had  aggravated  her  own 

guilt 
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guilt  by  ingratitude  to  her  benefactress,  and 
injury  to  her,  in  the  dearest  object  of  her 
heart,  the  fidehty  of  her  husband. 

This  discovery   was  a  dreadful  trial  upon 
Cleora,  who  tenderly  and  delicately   loved 
her  husband.     As  in  all  cases  of  this  kindj 
the  first  dictates  were  resentful,  but  she  was 
superior  to  revenge  or  malice;    and,  after  a 
sievere    conflict,     prudence  prevailed  over 
passion  ;  and  she  formed  a  resolution  which 
the  exalted  virtue  of  the  moment  enabled 
her  to  pursue  ;  that  resolution  was,   to  shut 
lier  eyes  to  her  wrongs,  and  strive  to  re- 
claim him  by  all  the  delicate  endearments- 
and  attention    of  the  most   anxious,  purest 
love.     Whether  she  should  succeed  in   her 
hopes  she  could  not  say  ;  but  then  she  would 
have  this  consolation,  that  she  had  done  all 
in  her  power,   and   not   driven   him  to  the 
perverse  obstinacy  of  false  pride,  to  perse- 
vere in  a  guilt  he  could   not  defend,   and 
iDight  unhappily  think  himself,    in  the  mis- 
taken  principles   of  honour,   above   being-*  | 
forced  to  forsake. 

'  The 
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The  respectful  attentions  of  Sir  John,  as- 
sisted her  in  the  execution  of  her  pious  de- 
signs. These  attentions  saved  her  every 
mortifying  appearance  of  slight,  and  enabled 
her  to  pursue  her  resolution,  and  seem  ig- 
norant of  many  public  repetitions  of  her 
wrongs,  in  which  her  tacit  acquiescence  so 
encouraged  the  abandoned  Maria,  that  she 
more  than  once  refused  to  retire  to  be  de- 
livered of  the  unhappy  fruit  of  her  crimes^ 
till  her  disgrace  was  the  notice  and  disgust 
of  every  eye. 

Delighted  with  this  seeming  success,  Sir 
John  pursued  his  guilty  passion,  without 
considering  that  his  wife's  blindness  must 
be  feigned,  or  what  must  be  her  motives- 
for  so  surprising  a  conduct.  At  length  her 
iiealih  began  visibly  to  decline,  which 
alarmed  all  his  tenderness;  and  though  he 
bad  never  ceased  to  love  her,  now  convin- 
ced him  that  she  was  dearer  to  him  than  he 
had  ever  known.  As  he  was  going  one 
evening  into  her  room,  be  met  Maria  com- 
ing out,  in  a  violent  passion,  who^  as  soon 

as 
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as  she  saw  him,  said  aloud— "  Th^rcr 
Sir  John,  go  in  and  vindicate  my  wrongs 
and  your  authority  in  your  own  house,  in 
which  your  wife,  truly,  has  had  the  inso- 
lence to  tell  me,  that  I  should  not  be  deli- 
vered of  your  child  !"  Thunderstruck  at 
her  words  and   manner,    Sir  John  hurried 

her  into  another  room.-' "  Good  God;! 

child,"  exclaimed  he,  **  what  caa  bo  the 
matter;  are  you  mad?" "Mad!"  re- 
turned she,  '*it  is  enough  to  make  me  mad! 
I  only  took  occasion  to  say,  that  I  knew  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  you  if  she  would  pro- 
pose my  laying-in  here,  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  removing  as  before  ;  to  which 
she  had  the  assurance  to  answer,  that  since 
I  had  lost  my  discretion,  as  well  as  my  vii^- 
tue,  and  would  not  permit  her  to  wink  any 
longer  at  my  infamy,  I  should  quit  the 
house  directly  ;.  and.  not  for  this  time  but 
for  ever !" 

*'  And  pray,  what  ansv/er  did  you  make 
her  r"  said  Sir  John. 

^*  Answer  !  a  proper  one,"  returned  sh.e. 
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*'  I  told  her,  that  whatever  airs  she  might 
give  herself  upon  account  of  a  marriage,  of 
which  you  were  long  tired,  I  would  soon 
convince  her  that  where  you  were  master,  I, 
and  not  she,  was  mistress  ;  wherefore,  if  she 
did  not  think  proper  to  be  obedient  to  your 
pleasure,  she  might  return  to  the  mean  con- 
dition from  which  you  had  been  weak 
enough  to  raise  her  to  an  height,  that  had 
turned  her  head,  and  made  her  forget  her- 
self when  she  spoke  to  her  betters ;  that  was 
my  answer,  and  I  left  her  to  consider  upon 
it/' 

''  And  pray.  Madam,  did  you  consider 
who  you  made  this  answer  to  ?  But  I  shall 
not  argue  with  you,"  continued  Sir  John, 
"  Aiy  follies  are  justly  thrown  in  my  face  ; 
but,  thank  Heaven,  my  eyes  are  opened  be- 
fore it  is  too  late  !" 

With  these  words  he  left  her  ;  and,  cal- 
ling for  her  maid,  bade  her  to  pack  up  ail 
her  young  mistress's  things  directly,  and 
then  ordered  the  travelling  chariot  to  be  got 
ready.     As  soon  as  be  had  done  this,  and 

walked 
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walked  a  turn  or  two  to  recover  his  calm- 
ness, he  resolved  to  go  to  Cleora,  much  as 
he  dreaded  the  interview,  for  fear  the  insults 
of  Maria  should  make  any  impression  upon 
her,  from  an  apprehension  that  they  were 
authorized  by  him.  Not  to  surprise  though, 
hu  sent  to  her  to  let  her  know,  that  if  she 
was  disengaged  he  would  drink  tea  with  her 
alone ;  the  agitation  of  his  spirits  was  so 
great,  that  he  waited  with  the  strongest  im- 
patience till  he  thought  it  proper  for  him  to 
go  to  her,  when  he  was  astonished  to  find^ 
the  same  unvaried  smile  of  joy  that  ever  met 
his  approach  glow  upon  her  face.  This 
sight  awoke  all  his  tenderness  !  he  saluted? 
her  with  a  warmth  that  forced  an  involun- 
tary tear  to  glisten  in  her  eye,  by  the  re- 
memhrance  it  raised  of  her  past  happiness. 

Sir  John,  whose  whole  soul  was  upon  the  | 
watch,  instantly  perceived  this,  and  gues- 
sing at  the  reason — '*  Tell  me,  Cleora,"  said, 
he,  blushing  and  trembling  as  he  spoke, 
**  Tell  me,  Cleora,  what  has  past  just  now 
between  you  and  Maria  ?'* 

Thij. 
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This  question  alarmed  fears  she  had  ne- 
ver felt  before  ;  she  imagined  Maria  had 
spoke  by  his  direction,  and  all  the  critical 
delicacy  of  her  situation,  on  that  supposi- 
tion, appeared  at  once  to  her  view  ;  but  con- 
scious innocence,  and  a  high  sense  of  ho- 
nour, supported  her  under  the  shock. 

"  Forgive  me,  Sir  John,''  said  she,  as  she 
had  recovered  spirits  to  speak,  '^  forgive 
the  first  instance  in  which  I  have  ever  hesi- 
tated tc  obey  your  will !  and  believe  me, 
that  the  sarr.e  regard  which  has  enabled  me 
to  submit  in  silence  to  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  would  have  made  me  also  over- 
look every  consequence  of  it,  could  I  have 
done  it  without  injuring  that  portion  of  your 
honour  which   you   have   communicated  to 


mel' 


*'  Good  Heaven  !  then  you  have  known 
my  shame  before,"  exclaimed  Sir  John. 

**  I  could  not  shut  my  eyes,  though  I 
could  command  my  tongue,"  answered 
Cleora. 

^'   Infatuated    wretch!"    interrupted  Sir 

John 
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John,  "  to  wrong  such  excellence  !  Oh, 
Cleoral  can  you  forgive  me?  Can  you  re- 
ceive a  penitent  to  your  arms,  whose  reclaim- 
ed heart  glows  this  moment  with  an  arden- 
cy as  strong  as  when  you  first  blessed  my 
love  ?" 

"  Can  Sir  John  doubt  his  w^elcome  to 
Cleora's  heart  ?  and  for  that  unhappy  crea- 
ture  ." 

**  Oh,  name  her  not,"  interposed  Sir  John. 
"  Never  from  this  moment  shall  her  name 
disturb  our  loves!  This,  only,  I  must  say, 
that  whatever  her  infatuation  may  have 
prompted  her  to  say  to  you,  it  was  absolute- 
ly without  my  consent,  or  even  knowledge  ; 
I  would  not  have  my  wife,  my  Cleora,  in- 
sulted," 

*'  Oh,  mention  it  no  more,"  said  Cleora ; 
"  this  happiness  overpays  all  I  have  suffer- 
ed ;  and  as  for  her ." 

**  For  her,"  exclaimed  he,  "  my  resolu- 
tion is  unalterably  fixed ;  a  resolution  long 
since  formed,  though  I  wanted  constancy  to 
put  it  in  execution— —1^' 
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*'  I  ask  not  what  it  is,"  interrupted  this 
amiable  women  ;  "  But,  Oh,  remember  how 
great  a  sufferer  she  is ;  and  save  her  from 
worse  ruin  -  from  despair  !" 

Sir  John's  heart  had  no  sooner  composed 
itself  a  little  from  the  transports  of  this  bliss-  - 
ful  scene,  than  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the 
wretched  JMaria,  in  which  he  expressed  a 
proper  sense  of  his  own  guilt,  and  exhorted 
her  to  repent  of  hers,  and  then  told  her—  it 
was  for  many  obvious  reasons  necessary 
that  he  should  never  see  her  more ;  how- 
ever, to  make  her  all  the  reparation  in  his 
power  for  the  share  he  had  in  her  ruin,  if  she 
would  retire  to  a  distant  place  he  should 
point  out,  he  would  allow  her  a  sufficient 
support  for  the  remainder  of  her  life  ;  but^, 
if  she  refused  this  offer,  or  even  hesitated  to 
emb-race  it  directly,  he  should  look  upon 
himself  as  freed  from  all  care  of  her,  and 
would  accordingly  abandon  her  to  her  fate. 
This  letter  he  shewed  to  Cleora  before  he 
sent  it  to  Maria;  and  then,  ordering  the 
carriage,  >vent  with  her  to  pay  a  visit  in  the 

neighbourhood, 
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neighbourhood,  to  avoid  any  attempt  Maria 
might  make  to  see  him  ;  who,  convinced  by 
that,  that  his  resolution  was  fixed,  and  dis- 
daining to  stoop  to  any  entreaties  to  alter 
it,  left  the  house  directly  in  sullen  silence, 
and  the  country,  as  soon  as  she  was  able. 
•  As  for  Sir  John,  the  amiableness  of 
Cleora  s  conduct  made  so  perfect  a  convert 
of  him,  that  his  reclaimed  heart  never  after 
threw  away  a  wish  on  any  other  object : — 
**  Nor  can  I  feel  any  diminution  of  my  hap- 
piness," said  Sir  John,  for  it  was  he  himself 
who  related  the  substance  of  this  relation  to 
Henry, — ''  Nor  can  I  feel  any  diminution 
of  happiness  till  Cleora  is  summoned  to  re- 
ceive the  great  reward  of  all  her  virtues  in 
Heaven." 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Henry  becomes  intimate  with  the  husband  of  Cleora,  a 
man  of  the  world,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. — 
Question  elucidated  whether  be  found  it  most  to  hit 
happiness  to  keep  women,  to  take  commoa  prostitutes, 
or  to  marry  ?  and  next,  whether  it  is  best  to  jnarry 
from  the  impression  of  a  short,  tlian  experience  of  a 
long,  courtship  — The  disquisition  is  interesting,  uivi 
the  arguments  forcible  as  novel. 

IN  the  midst  of  all  the  glare  of  exterior 
pleasure,  with  which  Bath  abounds,  the  prin- 
cipal which  Henry  enjoyed  vvas  derived  from 
his  accidental  introductions  to  men  of  let- 
ters, who  frequented  the  pump-room,  and 
from  the  ddaiestic  intercourse  he  was  per- 
mitted to  renew  with  Sir  John  and  his  ami- 
able wife. 

I  shall  reserve  the  information  winch  Henry 
acquired  on  the  subject  of  literature,   from 

yoLs  iHt  L  the, 
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the  above  source,  for  some  other  occasion; 
and  confine  myself  here  to  an  interesting 
conversation, whichsubsisted  one  evening  be- 
tween Henry  and  Sir  John,  on  the  subject 
of  love  and  marriage.  For,  from  Henrys 
knowledge  of  the  extreme  dissipation  of  Sir 
John's  former  life,  and  from  his  conviction 
of  his  perfect  and  extraordinary,  reforma- 
tion, he.  was  satisfied,  that  no  person  was 
better  qualified  to  elucidate  the  merits  of  a 
question  of  so  much  consequence;  and,  on 
asking  .his-  friend,  *'  Whether  he  found  it 
most  to  his  ha}ipiness  to  keep  women,  to 
take  conimon  prostitutes,  or  to  marry  ?" 
he  received  answers,  which  enable  me  to 
produce  tliC  following  chdn  of -axioms.    ■ 

Ti] e  c 0 n v e j i i e nee s  a n d  i n c o n ve u ie n ces  i)f 
a  promiscuous'use  of  vvomenare  these  :  .the 
conveniences  are,  gratifying  a  present  pas- 
sion, attended  with  the  pleasure  of  novelty 
and  variety.  But  we  find  by  experience, 
that  all  the  gratifications  of  sense,  fancy, 
and  imagination,  must  be  brougiit  under 
isome    regulations.     The  inconveniences  of 

pro- 
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promiscuous  use  are,  diseases  and  distem- 
pers of  body,  and  that  too  for  a  momen* 
tary  pleasure,  without  love  or  friendship. 
Young  men  losing  b}'  this  means  their  con- 
stitutions and  fortunes,  lose  at  once  the  ca- 
pacity and  the  means  of  all  future  enjoy- 
ment. They  cany  xibout  them  a  body 
which  must  be  their  own  abhorrence,  and 
the  contempt  of  others,  slik]  a  soul  torn  to 
pieces  with  terrible  rellections  on  their 
past  conduct ;  and  all  for  the  gratification 
of  a  present  passion  with  a  woman,  who,  by 
constant  abuse,  is  become  insensible  of 
pleasure,  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  the 
money  she  is  to  receive,  and  couUl  see  the  . 
man  slie  takes  into  her  bosom  hanged  the 
next  moment,  and  laugli  at  the  exhibition. 
And.  how  dispicable  is  that  pleasure  which 
is  not  mutual,  where  all  is  ^Avcn  and  nothing; 
received. 

As  to  appropriating^  protecting,  or  keep- 
ing women,  which   is  grown  so  nrjch  into 
fashion,  the  hazard  of  diseases  and  distem- 
pers is   indeed   less  in  this  case,    and   tlie 
L  2  chance 
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chance  of  love  and  friendship  more.  But 
then,  if  we  are  constant,  the  boasted  no- 
velty and  variety  are  lost,  and  it  grows  into 
a  sort  of  matrimony,  so  that  it  may  be 
called  a  natural  marriage.  And  if  we  turn 
them  oif  at  pleasure,  and  take  another  as 
fancy  directs,  we  shall  find  a  great  many 
^vils  attend  that  practice.  No  man  would 
keep  a  woman  without  some  degree  of  love 
and  friendship  ;  and  lie  cannot  abandon 
such  a  woman,  without  tenible  conflicts  and 
feeling  pains  which  will  more  than  balance 
all  the  pleasures  of  variety.  And  if  lie  pro- 
vides for  her  subsistence,  he  cannot  change 
hands  often,  without  the  possession  of  a 
very  large  estate.  Add  to  this  the  mclan- 
chol}^  negh^ct  of  their  offspring,  who  are  ge- 
nerall}^  so  disposed  of  as  to  have  but  littlo 
care  taken  of  their  bodies,  ai^d  much  less  of 
their  minds. 

The  grand  inconvenience  of  nmrriage  is, 
beinof  obli«;ed  to  live  with  one  man,  or  one 
woman,  till  death,  whether  their  love  to  each 
Other  continues  or  not ;  whether  tliey  hate 

thoroughly 
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tFioroughly,or  despise  heartily,  live  together 
they  niU5t.  The  French  remedy  this  evil  by 
making  divorces,  in  all  just  cases,  easy  and 
unattended  with  ex  pence.  Perhaps  au  al- 
teration in  our  laws  about  marriage  would 
improve  the  opinion  of  such  a  state. 

The  conveniences  of  marriage  are,  grow- 
ing friendships,  arising  from  constant  good 
offices  ;  and  there  are  no  pleasures  on  earth 
equal  to  those  family  pleasures.  Besides 
this,  there  is  the  care  of  the  offspring- 
Children  got  out  of  wedlock,  are  thousands 
of  them  destroyed  before  they  are  born,  and 
tliousands  murdered,  sold,  or  starved  after- 
wards; and  if  they  live,  their  education  is 
quite  neglected  ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  we 
have  so  many  profligate  wretches  about 
town.  But  in  marriage,  the  children  are 
proudly  owned,  and  bred  up  under  the  care 
of  father  and  mother.  IVIarriage,  therefore, 
with  all  its  present  inconveniences,  is  in- 
finitely preferable  to  a  promiscuous  use  of 
women,  and  much  better  than  keeping  girls. 
But  if  divorces,  in  all  reasonable  cases,  were 
L  3  per- 
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permitted,  and  if  the  contracting  parties 
would  always  treat  each  other  with  as  n)uch 
delicacy  and  re&pect  as  at  their  first  courl- 
^hip,  marriage  would  be  esteemed  the  most 
desirable  state  in  the  world,  and  woald  soon 
become  as  general,  fasliionable  and  honour- 
able, as  it  is  in  itself  moral,  reasonable,  and 
highly  useful  to  nrankind. 

When  Sir  John  had  concluded  the  argu- 
ments, of  which  the  above  is  the  spii'lt  and 
tendency,  Henry  could  not  resist  felicitating 
him  on  the  improvement  which  marriage 
had  effected  in  his  manners  and  princi!)le§, 
and  he  exultingly  exclaimed,  ^' Sir  John, 
your  own  example  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  any  further  disquisition  :  do  I  not  see 
you  breathing  the  pure  and  salutary  airs  of 
matrimony,  instead  of  drirking  at  that 
stream  of  licentiousness,  ^vhich  formerly 
poisoned  your  happiness,  and  intoxicated 
your  imagination.  You  are  now  admitted 
to  the  real  court  of  love,  where  virtue  and 
felicity  keep  their  residence ;  and  where  ele- 
gance and  deceacv  are  taught  and  prac- 
tised 
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tised  in  all  ti:ieir  branches  and  extent. 
Your  life  abounds  in  precepts  and  exam- 
ples, and  this  you  owe  to  the  wisdom  of 
tntering  into  that  state^  ^ihich  was  aione 
calculated  to  form  ^/our  head,  adorn  your 
mind,  and  make  you  both  wise  and  good. 
But  allow  me,  Sir  John,"  continued  Henry, 
'*  as  you  have  given  me  such  satisractory 
information  on  the  siihject  of  love  and  mar- 
riage, to  ask  you,  whether  it  is  best  to  marry 
from  the  impression  of  a  shoit,  than,  from 
the  experience  of  a  long  courtship  ?." 

Sir  John  made  no  difficulty  in  replying 
to  this  question;  and,  for  the  sake  of  bre- 
vity, I  shall  give  his  arguments  in  the  same 
manner  I  delivered  those  on  Henry^s  first 
query.  The  pleasantest  part  of  man's  life 
is  generally  tliat  which  passes  in  courtship, 
and  that  is  the  sole  reason  why  courtships 
are  protracted  lo  the  dangerous  length  to 
which  they  comnioniy  are  prolonged.  But 
those  marriages  generally  abound  most  with 
love  and  constancy,  that  are  not  preceded  by 
a  long  courtship.  The  passion  should  not 
L  4  be 
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be  exhausted,  and  gather  debility  before 
marriage  be  grafted  upon  it.  A  loiig  course 
of  hopes  and  expectation  relax  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  habituate  the  heart  to  aii; 
indifference  of  the  person  once  ardently  be- 
loved. There  is  nothing  af  so  great  impor- 
tance to  us,  as  the  love  of  one  to  vi^hom  we 
join  ourselves  for  life ;  it  does  not  only  make 
our  present  state  agreeable,  but  often  de- 
termines our  happiness  to  all  eternity.  And 
bow  is  this  love  to  be  obtained  ?  Not  by  a 
long  courtship,  and  tedious  hunt  after  the 
qualities  of  the  mind  ;  not  by  leaving  it  ta 
the  discovery  of  friends,  and  subjecting  it 
to  the  ordeal  of  suspicion  and  scrupulous- 
fears  ;  not  by  weighing  it  in  the  scale  of  a 
shop-keeper,  and  calculating  the  estimate  of 
convenience  and  inconvenience,  of  wealth 
and  poverty,  of  hope  and  despair.  No ! 
love  is  not  to  be  obtained  as  we  obtain  tbe 
vulgar  commodities  of  civil  life,  such  as 
througli  the  means  of  time  and  traffic,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  agency  and  bro- 
kerage, but  it  is  to  be  seized  at  the  moment 

that 
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that  we  feel  it  rise  in  tlie  heart,  and  not  at- 
tempt to  look  for  it  after  the  original  flame 
is  extinguished.  Those  who  marry  from 
this  divine  impulse  prepare  for  themselves  a 
perpetual  feast,  and  breed  a  secret  pleasure 
and  complacency  in  the  mind  of  every  be- 
holder. It  puts  both  wife  and  husband  in 
countenance,  both  amongst  friends  and 
strangers,  and  generally  fills  the  house  with 
a  healthy  and  beautiful  race  of  children. 
In  short,  we  should  prefer  a  woman  that  is 
agreeable  in  our  own  eye  to  every  consider- 
ation whatever.  And  as  the  eye  forms  its 
judgment  with  the  rapidity  of  the  electric 
flash,  for  what  good  purpose  prolong  an 
examination,  which  can  never  alter  the 
passion,  though  it  may  imbitter  it  with  jea- 
lousies and  fears.  But  the  language  of  old- 
fashioned  prudence  says,  we  cannot  be  too 
inquisitive  and  discerning  in  the  faults  of 
the  person  beloved  before  marriage.  This 
may  be  correct  if  we  consult  the  public  and 
private  life  of  the  party,  but  certainly  un- 
availing if  we  contemplate  the  object  indi- 
L  5  vidually, 
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vicluallyj  and  look  to  the  interested  persons 
for  a  character  of  themselves.  For  how- 
ever  perfect  and  accomplished  the  beloved 
appear  in  the  season  of  courtship,  many 
blemishes  and  impcrfectioDs  are  found  to 
distinguish  them  after  marriage,  and  which 
would  not  have  been  divulged  in  a  court- 
ship of  ten  years.  Hence,  he  who  has, 
spent  half  a  life  in  endeavours  to  prove  the 
residence  of  good  nature  and  evenness  of 
temper  in  his  mistress,  is  all  astonishment 
when,  on  assuming  the  quahty  of  wife,  she 
turns  upon  him  at  the  least  provocation, 
and  threatens  to  box  his  jaws,  or  cut  his 
head.  And  hence,  the  woman,  who  has 
been  dazzled  by  the  virtue  and  talents  of 
the  lover,  is  shocked  at  the  violent  dispa- 
rity of  his  humour  when  he  becon^.es  a  hus- 
band, and  deplores  that  she  ever  contracted 
an  union  with  so  brutal  and  disagreeable  a 
man.  The  fact  is,  where  we  meet  one  un- 
gracious lover,  we  meet  five  thousand  savage 
husbands. — Where  we  see  one  unamiable 
mistress,  we  see  five  thousand  degenerate 

wives ; 
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wives;  and  in  both  cases,  the  husbands  and 
the  wives,  destitute  of  love  and  constancy, 
and  divested  of  every  quality  proper  for  a 
companibn  for  life.  Nor  have  parties,  after 
a  long  courtship,  the  smallest  degree  of 
humanity  or  compassion  for  each  other. 
The  sense  of  disappointment  destroys  ail 
the  principles  of  nature  :  M'hereas  those 
wlio  marry  from  the  sudden  and  generous 
impulse  of  love,  look  for  no  higher  qualifi- 
cation, than  that  discretion  and  goodness 
^yhich  hinder  their  thoughts  from  d^velling 
on  wha^  is  disagreeable,  and  raise  in  them  a 
tenderness  and  sentiment  which,  by  degrees, 
softens  those  very  imperfections  of  nature 
into  beauties  of  the  mind..  What  can  make 
a-  more  unhappy  mariiage  than  the  disco- 
very of  mutual  imposture;  than  to  find 
after  the  indissoluble  union,  that  the  period 
of  coui'tship  was  one  continued  scene  of 
studied  hypocrisy,  and  compound  of  impo- 
sition and  lies?  And  what  can  make  a  mar- 
riage of  more  felicity,  than  where  both  par- 
ties: meet  without  suspicion  j  before  mar- 
^  ^07  -  L   6  liage 
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riage  making   few  enquiries,  and  after   it 
remaining  equally  dim-sighted  and  superfi- 
cial.    Such  a  marriage  ha3  in  it  all  the  plea- 
sures of  friendship,  all  the  enjoyments  of 
sense  and  reason,  and  indeed  all  the  sweets 
of  this  life.     A  marriage  of  friendship  may 
be  pleasant ;  a  marriage  of  interest  cannot 
but  be  easy ;  but  a  marriage  of  love  alone 
is  happy.     It  is  that  marriage  only  which, 
can  make  both  man  and  wife  look   down 
with  scorn  and  neglect   on  the   illustrious 
contracts  of  the  times,  and  tread  the  paths 
of  life  together,  in  a  constant  uniform  course 
of  felicit}^  and  virtue.     And  those  who  marry 
after  a  long  courtship,  deceive  themselves 
if  they  imagine  they  marry  for  love.     After 
a  six-week's  courtship  the  first  heat  of  de- 
sire is  extinguished,  the  violence  of  passion 
is  subdued,  and  a  proper  taste  for  beauty  or 
perfection  cannot  be  displayed.     Whatever 
marriage  succeeds  the  lapse  of  that  period, 
proceeds  from  a  sense  of  interest;  from  an 
ambition  to  obtain  the  conveniences  of  life, 
oy  fram  the  considerations  oi   conscience, 

and 
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and  the  influence  of  friends,  but  it  can  in 
no  instance  be  attributed  to  love,  which  re- 
volts at  the  cold,  callous  calculations  of 
worldly  discretion,  and  flies  from  the  pro- 
crastinating lal:)our  of  speculative  mea- 
sures. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  passion  should^ 
strike  root,  and  gather  strength  before  mar- 
riage ;  and  that  time  should  be  given  to  dis- 
cover the  good  qualities  of  the  contracting 
parties.  It  has  been  shewn  that  the  purest 
moment  of  the  passion  is  the  instant  of  the 
shock.  For,  there  is  in  beauty  as  in  mu- 
sic, something  that  charms,  we  know  not 
why,  but  yet  charms  suddenly  and  irresisti- 
bly ;  nor  can  any  repetition  of  the  piece 
convey  the  delight  of  the  first  performance. 
Therefore,  as  love  cannot  improve  by  ex- 
perience, it  is  only  necessary  to  meet  the 
other  objection  by  observing,  that  in  advo•^ 
eating  a  short  courtship,  it  is  by  no  means 
understood,  that  the  passion  of  the  lovers  is  to 
blind  them  so  far  as  to  make  them  rush  into 
a  match  fatal  to  their  advantage  and  repu- 
tation. 
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tation.  What  is  said  here  is  only  meant  to 
reprobate  the  folly  of  long  courtships,  and 
to  point  out  the  extreme  absurdity  of  setting 
people  face  to  fice^  for  the  discovery  of 
each  other's  humour  and  character.  In  one 
half  hour  any  person's  character  can  be: 
ascertained  in  any  town  in  England  ;  be- 
cause; every  per&on  has  a  local  reputation,, 
which  is  easy  to  come  at,  and  which  is  the 
best  of  all  criterions  to  judge  by.  The  inti- 
mate acquaintanceof  a  twenty  year's  court- 
sliip,  is  not  near  so  fruitful  of  iuformatioa 
as  a  brief  enquiry  among  the  neighbours^ 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  beloved- 
Such  a  man  is  sober  and  honest,  and  such  a- 
woman  virtuous  and  discreet,  is.^knowledge 
suffieient  to  justify  a  passion  to  ripen  into 
marriage  after  three  days  date  ;.  and  to  hear 
that  he  is  a  vicious  man,  and  she  a  despi- 
cable w^uman,  is  quite  sufficient  to  quench 
it,  without  a  long  course  of  courtship,  com- 
posed of  an  horrible  mixture  of  affected, 
virtues  and  hidden  crimes.  There  is  no- 
more   convincing   proof  of  the  absence  of 

lovep 
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love,  in  all  cases  of  long  courtships,  than  the 
command  which  the  lovers  possess  over  their 
passiong^and  the  excellence  uitli  which  they 
perform  the  character,  which  they  wish  to 
impose  as  tl>eir  own.  The  woman,  whose 
fami'^hed  heart  refuses  miik  to  a  cat,  plays 
off  the  part  of  generosity  to  tlie  highe.-t  per- 
fection ;  and  the  man,,  who  is  the  ciueiest 
tyrant  over  the  meanest  slave,  acts  the  part 
of  the  patriot  so  well,  that  he  is  taken  for 
an  enemy  to  inequality,  and  a  friend  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  mankiud.  Besides, 
in-  the  course  of  a  long  courtship^  the 
lovers,  for  want  of  other  imiocent  subjects, 
to  pass  their  time,  are  exposed  to  ana- 
lize  each  other,  and  consequently  to  en- 
courage the  most  galling  and  cutting  reflec-^ 
tions ;  sometimes  defamatory,  sometimes 
satirical.  Judges  over  each  other,  they  im- 
print in  their  minds,  as  passion  leads  them, 
every  little  subject  of  complaint,  and,  in 
many  instances,  would  gladly  separate,  if 
any  glimpse  of  good  fortune  darted  upoa 

them 
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them  from  any  other  quarter.  And  pet'-^' 
haps  it  is  not  saying  too  much,  that  if  ex- 
torted promises  on  one  part,  and  the  dread 
of  shame  on  another,  did  not  influence  the 
persons  who  marry  after  a  long  courtship,, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  would 
never  have  married  at  all;  and  that,  when^ 
they  do  marry,  they  impatiently  expect  the 
moment  of  death,  that  frees  one  or  the 
other  from  dependence.  For  nothinof  is 
more  common,  than  for  husbands  of  this^ 
long-courting  description  to  consider  the 
loss  of  their  wive&  as  no  vacuum  in  nature, 
or  to  see  a  widow  in  the  midst  of  the  deso" 
lation  of  her  family, Joyfully  defraying  the 
expences  of  her  dear  husband's  funeral. 
Nor  are  instances  wanting  where,  in  the 
course  of  a  long-winded  courtship,  the  wo- 
man looks  upon  her  lover  with  horror,  and 
accompanies^him  to  the  altar,  with  all  the 
r-eluctance  of  a  v.-retch  devoted  to  the  gal- 
lows;  and  confessing  to  those  friends,  to 
whom  she   could  speak  her  ijmd,  that  she 

never 
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riever  would  think  of  marrying  such  a  brute 
if  she  possessed  any  manner  of  means,  or  of 
hopes  proper  to  justify  her  refusal. 

Such  are  the  results  of  Henry^s  conver- 
sation with  his  friend  Sir  John;  and  which 
had  this  intended  effect, — to  convince  Henry 
of  the  propriety  of  marrying;  and,  when  he 
met  with  a  suitable  object,  to  shew  him  the 
folly  of  risking  the  loss  of  that  object  by  a 
tedious  courtship,  and  of  wasting  the  prime 
of  life  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasures,  which 
cannot  be  enjoyed  in  the  debilitated  days 
in  which  they  may  be  expected  to  be  ob- 
tained^ 


CHAP. 
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Fortune  clegs  her  favours  with  condiiion's— -DdllGacy  of 
rninfl  and  sensation  more  productive  of  transient  plea-- 
sure  than  of  permanent  happiness — Henry  feelsmortifi- 
ed  under  the  restriction  of  a  curate's  income — Thinks 
of  turning  public  writer — Is  advised  by  an  experi* 
cnced  author  sooner  to  cut  his  throat  than  write  for 
bread—Degrading  condition  of  literary  men — Neg- 
lected by  the  country — Persecuted  by  the  Adminis- 
tration'— ^It  is  sincerely  hoped  this  chapter  maybe  at- 
tentively perused  by  all  those  whom  it  may  concern. 

IT  is  agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature,  and 
perhaps  to  the  justice  of  her  economy,  to 
clog  her  favours  with  conditions,  propor- 
tioned  to  their  value.  Honours,  riches, 
sensibility,  and  even  quiet,  are  all  at  sale, 
and  we  always  find  that  she  has  sold  us  very 
dear  what  we  thaught  to  have  obtained  of 
her  pure  liberality. 

The  sweetest  of  the  favours  which  she 

conferred 
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conferred  upon  Henry,  in  appearance,  was  de- 
licacy ;  it  discerned  a  thousand  beauties,  and 
made  liim  sensible  of  numberless  charms, 
M'hich  escape  the  vulgar.  It  was  a  microscope, 
that  magnified  foratime,w4iat  is  imperceptible 
toothers;  it  gave  him  a  sublime  taste  for  every 
pleasure,  and  a  capacity  of  enjoying  every 
thing  intended  by  nature  to  make  life  both 
delightful  and  desirable. 

Yet  it  is  easy  for  the  reader  to  perceive, 
how* many  disgusts  this  delicacy  of  mind 
occasioned  Henry  to  experience.  Seldom 
satisfied  with  others,  never  with  himself,  with 
this  tinsel  treasure,  he  passed  his  days  in  an 
idea  of  perfection,  which  he  did  not  meet 
with  in  other  people,  and  could  not  attain 
to  himself.  And  as  his  delicacy  of  mind 
w^as  necessarily  attended  by  delicacy  of  sen- 
sation, it  made  him  dread  to  alter  his  con- 
dition by  marriage,  for  fear  of  meeting  with 
a  wife  whose  heart  should  not  be  affected 
with  it  as  entirely  as  his  own.  For  ever  since 
his  loss  of  Clara  he  never  met  with  a  wo- 
man SQ  exactly  to  his  mind;  and  he  consider- 
ed 
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ed  what  a  source  of  quarrels  and  jarrings  it 
must  be  between  two  hearts  of  contrasted 
feelings,  and  cast  of  disposition  too  com- 
pletely apart.  What  a  crime,  said  he,,  will 
it  not  make  of  a  want  of  attention,  or  sin- 
cerity !  What  a  pain  it  is  to  accuse  the  per- 
son we  love,  whose  innocence  we  would 
gladly  support  with  our  i^lives  !  We  will 
not  leave  her  the  care  of  her  justification: 
we  seek  to  excuse  her  to  ourselves,  and 
what  grief  is  it  when  we  cannot  succeed!' 
What  a  constraint,  what  a  violence  must  it 
be,  to  conceal  all  these  agitations  from  her 
knowledge.  Are  we  forced  to  discover  so 
pressing  arr  evil  ?  In  what  a  difficult  class 
does  it  then  appear  1  It  is  a  weakness  :  it 
is  a  humour  :  and  wrongs  encrease  on  the 
one  side,  and  evils  on  the  other:  in  vain  do 
we' appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  love  where 
there  is  no  mutual  delicacy  of  sensation,  for 
the  only  justice  we  meet  with  there  is  that 
which  ordains  the  sharpest  pangs  for  those 
who  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  pleasure  un- 
dier  the  sanction  of  marriage,    without  pos-> 

sessin^ 
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sessing  the  congeniality  of  mind,  whicli  alone 
secures  a  life  of  permanent  felicity. 

Thus  did  Henry  reflect,  and  thus  was  he 
debarred  from  forminsc  several  alliances 
which  wo'jld  have  secured  his  fortune  and 
advanced  his  rank  ;  for  his  reputation  as  a 
preacher  had  gone  abroad,  his  private  life, 
too,  was  irreproachable,  and  as  for  the 
graces  of  i}is  person,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  mind  they  were  universally  al- 
lowed not  to  be  excelled.  Indeed  were 
thir-  a  mere  amatory  romance^  I  could  illu- 
minate it  with  the  anecdote  of  several  ad- 
vances made  to  lienr}',  in  the  dist/^,nt  hori- 
zon (A  which  the  mitre  appeared  to  rise, 
and  the  diamond  of  the  coronet  emitted  its 
refulgent  ravs.  But  as  it  is  far  from  bein^ 
an  Ovidian  performance,  I  omit  all  interest- 
ing gallan. tries  and  confaie  myself  to  the 
more  solid  intention  of  these  memoirs. 
However,  to  return,  though  sucli  were 
Henry's  reflections,  be  nevertheless  regret- 
ed  tliiii;  the  hi^h  sense  he  entertained  of 
Clara's  perfections  hindered  him  from   bc- 

in(V 
'    o 
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i?ig  SO  Strongly  enamoured  with  any  other 
womaoj  as  to  tempt  him  to  improve  his  for- 
tune by  it,  and  he  regretted  this  the  mere  as 
he  not  only  became  finally  convinced  that 
promotion  is  not  to  expected  from  merit  in 
the  church,  but  firmly  satisfied  that  he 
could  not  subsist  on  his  curacy,  if  he  were 
not  assisted  by  his  father.  And  what  son 
of  ambition  and  sensibility  cares  to  look  to 
a  father  for  support,  when  he  has  talentsj». 
that,  in  any  other  profession  whatever, 
would  enable  h'm  to  rise  to  inordinarte 
wealth,  and  to  the  controul  of  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  state?  In  fine,  Henry  per- 
ceived that  he  was  com  pleat  ly  entangled  in 
his  gown,  and  had  it  not  been  that  he  con- 
sidered it  a  crime  to  desert  the  altar,  he 
would  have  cast  it  off  his  back,  and  pursued 
a  profession  in  which  talents  and  industry 
are  certain  of  emoluments  and  reward. 
Having  discovered  that  several  curates  en- 
deavoured to  redress  the  poverty  of  their 
condition  by  auxiliary  labours ;  such  as 
praying  ta.  o}d  dovvagers,  toad-eating  for.  ve- 
nal 
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nal  lords,  instructing  dunces  who  cannot  be 
taught  at  schools,  performing  the  office  of 
tutor  in   private  families,   executing  that  of 
usher  in  academies^   writing  puffs  for  bar- 
bers and  vend  el's  of  blacking  for  shoes,  com- 
posing syllabus  for  qnack  doctorswho  can- 
not recommend  their  own  draors,  settino^  off 
lotions,    painls   and    pastils   for  the   lise  of 
ladies  who  are  totally  faded   and  decayed, 
draftino;  memorials  for  half- pay  officers ;  and 
these,   and   many  other  similar  auxiliaries 
were  known  to  Henry,  but  there  were  none 
of  them  exactly  to  his  taste ;  but  as  he  found 
something  must  be  done,  he  began  to  con- 
sider what  he  could  do,  and  determined  on 
literature  as  a  pursuit  that  nught  profitably 
be  blended  with  the^  duties  of  tlie  church. 
I  have   mentioned  that  he  was  in'  the  habit 
of  meeting  several  eminent  literary  charac- 
ters in   the  pump  h^om,    and  as  they  highly 
esteemed    his    society    lie    readily  obtained 
from  them  all  tlie  information  he  could   de- 
sire, at  the  time   alluded  to,   and  when  lie 
looked  up  to  literature  as  a  source  of  pecu- 
:-•""  niary 
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iiiary  aid.  I  shall  in  the  most  correct  man- 
ner detail  the  information  he  received,  and 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  what  impression 
it  made  upon  his  mind. 

The  ingratitude  which  men  of  letters  have 
invariably  experienced  from  those  to  whose 
amusement  or  instruction  they  have  materi- 
ally contributed,  has  been  so  sanctioned  by 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  of  every  age,  that 
literature  is  now  considered  as  the  bane  of 
youthful  ambition,  and  an  attachment  to 
its  studies  the  certain  presage  to  poverty 
and  disgrace  !  Unhappily  for  science  the 
vaunt  of  prosperous  ignorance  is  too  well 
founded,  and  the  melancholy  confession  of 
the  Roman  poet,  the 

Sum^  fateor,  semperque  fui,  callistrate  pauper, 

may  become  the  appropriate  motto  of  the 
wdiole  literary  world.  What,  alas  !  do  the 
liveji  of  our  most  illustrious  characters  ex;- 
hibit,  but  the  monotonous  narrative  of  merit 
struggling  against  oppression,  and  sinking: 
at  last,  like  Chatterton,  in  the  unequal  con- 
test. 
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test.  The  triumph  of  their  enemies,  has 
however,  been  their  shame,  and  the  glory 
of  the  innocent  victims  has  proscribed,  to 
latest  time,  the  barbarous  insensibility  by 
which  they  were  sacrificed.  In  the  pas« 
sion  of  literature  there  is  an  inherent  en- 
couragement; a  vivifying  spirit  which 
buoys  up  the  mind  above  temporary  con- 
siderations ;  which  guides  its  high  ambition 
beyond  the  grave,,  and  sends  bright-eyed 
hope,  to  inspire  poor  deserted  philosophy. 
Posterity  has  fulfilled  the  promise.  Homer 
miserable ;  Galileo  prosecuted ;  and  Cicero 
proscribed,  stand  unshaken  on  their  ada- 
mantine monuments,  mid  the  wreck  of  ages, 
and  the  crumbling  of  monarchies ;  their  im- 
mortal works  the  only  relics  of  the  nations 
that  despised  them. 

Until  our  day,  however,  the  illiberal 
abuse  of  literature  has  been  confined  to  the 
vulgar  and  ignorant;  it  was  reserved  for 
this  age  to  exhibit  the  wealthy  and  power- 
ful of  the  country  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  truth  and  decency,  in  support  of  contemp- 

voL.  III.  M  tible 
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tible  prejudices;  standing  forward,  in  mo^ 
unprovoked  and  ungrateful  liostility,  against 
the  press;  mis-stating  facts,  and  misrepre- 
senting characters  ;  decrying  the  noblest 
champion  of  freedom  as  the  engine  of  des- 
potism ;  and  imputing  what  was  really  the 
consequence  of  its  absence  to  the  effect  of 
its  exertion  1 

**  Who  but  mast  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be! 
-*'  Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he! 

Such  conduct  from  men  of  high  consi- 
deration is  not  less  amusing  than  afflicting; 
it  IS  a  derelietion  of  all  their  political  princi- 
ples; it  is  a  dereliction  from  truth  ;  it  is  a 
reproach  to  the  justice  of  the  countryvand 
a  libel  on  the  departed  genius  of  the  land. 
For  can  there  be  a  greater  outrage  upon  li- 
terature, than  to  see  the  sycophantic  mem- 
bers of  every  profession  fantastically  raised 
to  opulence,  and  permitted  to  glitter  in  the 
circles  of  the  great,  while  the  man  of  sci- 
ence, research  and  genius;  he  who  has  ex- 
plored the  laws  of  nature,  explained  and 

.   enforced 
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enforced  the  principles  of  morals,  illustrat- 
ed and  improved  the  legislation  of  nations, 
or  cultivated  the  highest  and  most  ethereal 
regions  of  fancy,  is  suffered  to  languish  in 
penury,  or  to  pine  in  the  gloom  and  solitude 
of  a  jail.  Time,  it  is  true,  will  rectify  this 
erroneous  decision  of  the  day,  and  the  laurel 
•which  is  refused  to  the  brow  of  the  livino* 
author,  will  eventually  blossom  upon'  his 
grave.  But  the  pains  of  indigence  are  not 
to  be  removed  by  the  prospect  of  posthu- 
mous praise,  for  the  man  who  is  expiring 
under  the  wrongs  of  life,  will  not,  perhaps, 
feel  his  sorrows  to  relent  when  he  is  told 
that  his  statue  may  be  raised  by  the  sons  of 
those  who  now  abandon  him  to  starve. 

At  the  time  when  the  great  patronage 
meiit  of  every  description,  save  literary,  they 
-are  now  solemnly  called  upon  not  to  neglect 
their  men  of  letters ;  not  to  neglect  tlie  fa- 
mily of  departed  genius,  or  of  talents  lan- 
guishing in  chains.  Rather  let  it  be  the 
pride  of  the  great  to  support  the  last  faint- 
ing years  of  the  writer  whose  moral  narra- 
^.ndUi^     -  M  £  tive 
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tive  supplied  thousands  with  entertainment, 
to  carry  comfort  to  the  indigent  old  age  of 
the  dramatist,  who  has  often  bathed  the 
theatre  in  tears,  or  had  set  it  on  a  roar.  Let 
it  be  their  pride  to  hold  him  above  the  wave, 
Avho  had  dived  for  the  pearl  of  eternal  truth : 
to  snatch  from  despair  the  man,  who  had 
instructed  legislators,  and  whose  disquisi- 
tions had  been  cited  with  applause  .in  the 
senate  house  :  let  it  be  their  pride  to  throw 
a  transient  gleam  over  the  prison-house  of 
the  author,  and  to  cherish,  for  a  time,  tlie 
literary  victim  of  neglect,  of  society,  and  of 
God! 

To  the  disgrace  of  human  nature,  and  of 
the  British  ministry,  whilst  thirty  thousand 
profligate  and  abandoned  foreigners,  cooks, 
valets,  deserters,  spies,  informers,  impos- 
tors, &c.  are  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
treasury,  and  supplied  with  the  bread  of 
ease  and  indolence,  the  men  of  letters  of  the 
country  are  seen  at  the  gates  of  the  work- 
houses, heard  in  the  prisons  of  the  cities,  or 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  extorting  from 

individuals 
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individuals  the  means  of  sustainino*  an  elee- 
mosinary  and  precarious  existence !  Even 
worse;  for  some  writers  are  known  to  be 
sunk  into  circumstances  of  such  indelicate 
and  painful  embarrassment,  that  they  are 
forced  to  counteract  in  one  paper,  what  they 
strenuously  endeavoured  to  enforce  in  ano- 
ther; reversing  under  one  signature  the  lit- 
tle edifice  of  principles  which  they  had  been 
labouring  to  raise  in  a  former.  What  de- 
pravity!  how  infamous!  is  it  possible  that 
men  of  letters  can  act  a  part  of  such  atro- 
city and  meanness?  Undoubtedly:  their 
necessities  leave  them  no  other  alternative 
than  to  renounce  all  the  comforts,  and  in 
fact  a  considerable  part  of,  the  necessaries 
of  life,  or  to  acquiesce  in  so  vicious  a  traffic. 
The}'  abhor,  as  every  honest  man  must,  so 
nauseous  a  compound  of  drudgery  and  pros- 
titution, but  they  cannot,  from  their  own 
exertions,  extricate  themselves  from  the  sus- 
picious and  degrading  compromise  of  prin- 
ciples for  bread,  of  honour  for  sustenance. 
Incredible  as:  it  may  appear,  it  is  neverthe- 
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less  true,  that  the  Sidney  of  the  Phaenix  if 
the  Albion  of  the  Register;  that  the  Publi- 
cola  of  the  Times  is  the  Hafez  af  the  Post. 
Henry  had  no  sooner  heard  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  this  literary  information,  than  he 
expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  fate  of  men 
of  letters,  and  resolved,  in  his  own  mind, 
never  to  look  up  to  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture for  any  kind  of  pecuniary  aid.  Indeed, 
so  disgusted  was  he  in  particular  with  that 
portion  of  the  government,  whose  indigence 
of  soul  can  pay  no  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  literary  world,  that  he  considered  it  no 
wonder  that  thev  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
their  attempts  to  meet,  to  their  full  extent, 
the  perils  of  our  situation  ;  to  obviate,  eveiif 
to  check,  the  accumulating  torrent  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  nation.  It  has,  in  like  man- 
ner, said  Henry,  while  reasoning  on  thi§ 
subject,  been  greatly  deficient  in  that  hap- 
py versatility  of  talent  which  accommodates 
itself  to  mutations  in  the  political  hemi- 
sphere, and  in  that  firmness  and  perspicuity 
which  seizes  the  right  mode  of  conduct,  and 

that 
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that  adheres  to  it  with  unyielding  pertinaci- 
ty. A  beggarly  set,  balancing  between 
principle  and  expedient,  plan  and  casual  sug- 
gestion, vigour  and  impotence,  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  bold  comprehensive  system  of  hos- 
tility, and  the  terrors  of  failure ;  they  exhi- 
bit alternately  the  ardour  and  restlfssness  of 
hope,  the  uneasiness  of  doubt,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  disappointment.  Hence  that  de- 
plorable vacillation  in  their  councils ;  those 
gigantic  demonstrations  and  puny  efforts  ; 
the  language  of  men,  with  the  little  passions 
and  caprices  of  children.  Hence  that  dis- 
regard to  men  of  letters  ;  hence  that  hosti- 
lity to  the  press,  and  that  apprehension  of 
being  exposed,  by  these  means,  to  public 
indignation  and  chastisement. 

In  this  philippizing  manner  did  Henry 
console  himself  for  the  deplorable  account 
he  had  heard  of  the  condition  of  men  of  let- 
ters, and  for  his  necessary  resolution  of  ne- 
ver becoming  a  member  of  so  neglected  and 
unfortunate  a  class  in  society.  But  what 
was^he  to  do  ?  Was  it  in  the  power  of  a  cu- 
M  4  racy 
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racy  alone  to  preserve  a  proper  degree  of 
sympathy  between  the  breeches  pocket  and 
the  animal  spirits.     For  during  Henry's  re- 
sidence in  Bath,   he  had  an  opportunity  of 
discovering  a  wonderful  connection  between 
the  purse  and  the  spirits,  which  continually 
rise  or  fall  as  the  contents  of  the  former  ebb 
or  flow;  insomuch,  that  from  constant  ob- 
servation,   he  could   venture  to  guess  at  a 
man's  current  cash  by  the  degree  of  vivaci- 
ty he  had  discovered  in  his   conversation. 
And  be  calculated  thus— when  this  cuta- 
neous reservoir  is  flush,    the  spirits  too  ar^ 
elate  ;.when  that  is  sunk  and  drained,  how 
flat,  dull  and  insipid  is  every  word  and  ac- 
tion^l  The  very  muscles  and  features  of  the 
face  are  influenced  by  this  obscure,  fund  pf 
life  and  vigour.     The  heart  proves,  tp   be 
only  the  inert  receptacle  of  the  blood,  and 
thpse  grosser  spirits,   which  serve  for  the 
animal  function  ;  but  the  breeches  pocket  i§ 
fraught  with  those  finer  md  mo^re^sumime 
spirit^, ;^>Khich  f^mW^^-,  ^^^m  ^R^  l^^M 
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Other  distinguishing  characters  of  the  intel- 
lects. 

He  could  tell  how  a  brother  curate's 
finances  stood,  by  the  very  subject  of  his 
sermon  ;  gloomy  predictions,  biting  satires, 
sluggish  soliloquts,  and  dull  quotations, 
were  certain  indications  of  the  res  angusta ; 
as  sublime  thoughts,  and  pointed  epigrams 
intimated  a  fresh  recruit.  So  a  grave  poli- 
tician who  frequented  the  pump-room,  when 
these  pocket-qualms  were  on  him,  used  to 
give  the  most  melancholy  and  deplorable 
accounts  of  the  state  of  the  nation ;  but 
when  the  cold  fit  of  this  intermitting  disor- 
der left  him,  the  scene  was  quite  altered, 
and  then  he  was  eternally  haranguing  on  the 
power,  grandeur,  and  wealth  of  the  empire. 
In  short,  this  barometer  of  state  rose  or  fell, 
not  as  the  quick,  but  current  silver  con- 
tracted or  expanded  itself  within  its  secret 
cell. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  same  power- 
ful charm,  Henry  remarked  a  certain  physi- 
cian in  the  chaaiber  of  a  wealthy  patient 
K  S  clear 
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clear  up  his  countenance,  and  write  his  re* 
cipe  with  infinite  vivacity  and  good  humour ; 
but  in  the  abode  of  poverty,  what  a  clouded 
brow  !  what  a  hopeless  vibration  of  the 
liead,  and  languor  of  the  nerves  !  like  a  sen- 
sative  plant,  he  shrunk  from  the  cold  hand 
of  necessity ! — Infamous  doctor  1  cold  blood- 
ed physiciau  I 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

On  the  advantage  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind — Henry 
received  good  at  the  hand  of  God  with  gratitude,  and 
determines  to  receive  evil  without  repining — ^This  senti- 
ment is  immediately  rewarded — He  hears  from  Clara, 
who  becomes  an  opulent  widow — She  proposes  to  ob- 
tain him  preferment  in  the  church — Delicacy  of  mind 
and  sensation  make  him  reject  the  offer — He  calls  on 
his  friend  Cleora,  who  takes  him  to  the  house  of  Cla- 
ra, where  there  ensues  a  scene  which  is  strongly  re- 
commended to  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  truth  and 
nature. 

A  MAN  of  common  understanding  must 
know,  that  he  is  naturally  born  to  trouble ; 
it  is  an  encumbrance  entailed  upon  our 
birth,  nothing  but  a  rent  charge  upon  life, 
or  a  tax  laid  upon  human  nature.  A  pru- 
dent man,  like  Henry,  will  view  it  in  this 
light ;  he  will  consider,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  poverty  contrary  to  the  condition  of  man- 
M  6  kind ; 
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kind;  that  our  beings  necessarily  expose  us 
to  suffering,  and  that  misfortune,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  is  our  natural  patrimony. 
Complaint,  therefore,  will  be  silenced  from 
proper  reflections  made  on  our  nature ;  and 
disquietude,  that  we  are  born  like  other 
men,  will  be  an  addition  of  an  unnatural 
vexation  to  natural  miser3^ 

Impatience  and  fretfulness  are  distempers 
of  the  mind,  which  a  proficient  in  wisdom, 
such  as  Henr}^,  will  not  encourage,  but  cure. 
He  will  remember,  that  the  God  of  nature 
has  been  very  bountiful  to  his  creatures; 
that  he  has  given  them  abilities  to  repel  all 
enemies  to  their  tranquillity,  and  it  is  the 
want  ofapplicahon  which  creates  uneasiness 
oinder  the  smart  of  adversity.  Even  the 
most  shocking  circumstances  of  life  have 
some  intervals  of  refreshment;  some  com- 
fort intervenes  to  sweeten  their  severity, 
and  oiir  pains  are  assuaged  by  some  kind 
lenitives,  seasonably  administered  by  a  most 
beneficent  Being.  For  example,  we  may 
sinfe  from  a  plentiful  fortune  into  an-abjeet 
jm&i^wt  ^  poverty ; 
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poverty  ;  want  of  health  may  impair  our 
constitutions,  and  other  disappointments  may 
sharpen  tlie  edge  of  our  trouble ;  but  still 
our  morals  may  be  preserved  from  debaqch- 
ery ;  we  have  no  reason  to  stain  our  actions 
with  dishonour,  because  unavoidable  casua- 
lities  befal  us.  Let  fortune  play  the  tyrant, 
and  rob  us  of  our  wealth,  defeat  our  success 
in  any  honest  undertaking,  and  let  disorder 
interrupt  the  continuance  of  our  health; 
yet,  amidst  all  her  spleen,  we  may  preserve 
our  integrity ;  though  poor,  we  may  b(B 
good ;  though  destitute  of  necessaries,  we 
may  abound  in  virtue,  and  we  need  not 
doubt  but  a  just  God  will  look  down  upon 
us  with  pleasure ;  in  due  season  cause  us  to 
emerge  from  our  trouble,  and  from  the  fur- 
nace of  affliction  our  pious  bravery  will 
shine  with  greater  lustre.  Trifling  tempo- 
rary allurements  can  never  call  off  an  eye 
engaged  in  the  pleasing  prospect  of  futurity. 
Clotids  may  menace,  and  storms  assail  the 
good  man*s  passage,  they  may  retard  his 
J  journey,  and  make  it  less  pleasant,  but  per- 
i^'i^/uu  severance 
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perseverance  will  triumph  ;  his  mind  will 
not  be  diverted,  nor  his  resolution  stagger-^ 
ed ;  heaven  is  his  home,  and  thither  he  will 
go.  All  murmuring  and  discontent  he 
throws  aside,  as  injurious  and  unreasonable. 
His  calculation  is  equitable;  he  compares 
the  benefits  received  with  the  evils  expe* 
fienced;  upon  a  fair  state  of  the  account, 
he  fixes  the  balance,  and  concludes  with 
that  reflection  of  eternal  equity — shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall 
we  not  receive  evil.  ^^c^f?  tmi 

-^{fThese  were  the  reflections,  and  that  the 
last  expressive  sentence  that  occupied  Hen«^ 
ry's  thoughts,  as  with  folded  arms  he  w^alked 
up  and  down  the  pump-room,  and  was  ac- 
costed by  a  servant,  who  presented  him  a 
letter,  which  run  in  these  words : — 

^^  iWj/  dear  Sir, 
.    *!;!  believe  you  will  not  be  more  surprised 
by  a  letter  from  me,   than  1  ani  by  never 
hearing  from,  or  seeing  you,  since  my  arri- 
val at  Bath. 

"Though 
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*'  Though  I  do  not  now  hope  to  see  you, 
as  you  appear  to  forget,  or  to  be  offended 
with  me,  yet  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  your 
continuing  in  a  station  in  the  church  so  en- 
tirely beneath  your  merits,  and  the  rank  you- 
are  entitled  to  both  by  talents  and  birth.. 
If  you  can  give  any  good  reason  why  you 
will  not  call  upon  me,  you  will  let  me  know 
how  I  may  negociate  your  preferment ;  that 
is,  in  what  manner  I  am  to  employ  from 
three  to  five  thousand  pounds  on  securing 
you  some  appropriate  dignity  in  the  church. 
I  do  not  propose  this  with  a  view  of  renew- 
ing our  former  acquaintance,  therefore,  do 
not  conceive  that  your  acceptance  will  give 
me  any  pretensions  to  your  friendship.  I 
can  spare  that  sum  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  could  not  think  of  considering  it  of  any 
good  to  me,  while  a  man,  who  once  esteem- 
ed me,  not  only  wants  the  honest  pleasures, 
but  the  bare  conveniences  of  civil  life,  &c. 
**  Clara  Tkorntok." 

Circus,  Bath,  <§t* 

When 
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When  the  confusion  of  ideas,  caused  by 
fbis^  unexpiected  letter,  began  in  some  de- 
gree to  subside,  Henry  pressed  it  over  and 
over  to  his  lips,  and  then  burst  forth  into 
the  most  empassioned  exclamations.  *'  How 
beautiful  and  engaging  are  the  sentiments 
of  a  fine  mind,"  cried  Henry,  "  when  ex- 
pressed in  this  artless,  simple  manner.  And 
how  flat  and  insipid  are  the  laboured  writ- 
ings of  men  of  skill,  who  scarce  ever  feel 
the  language  of  the  heart;  and  who,  be- 
cause their  souls  are  insensible  to  all  ge- 
nerous passions,  c^n  never,  with  their  po- 
lished periods,  interest  the  affections  of  their 
readers.  The  natural  style,  and  familiar 
circumstances,  which  run  through  this  let- 
ter, render  it  more  charming  to  me  than 
the  compositions  of  Voiture,  wherein  he 
most  affects  to  be  witty ;  so  much  do  the 
genuine  dictates  of  nature  please  and  in- 
struct, beyond  the  sallies  of  the  liveliest  ef- 
forts of  the  mind.  And  though  honour," 
continued  Henry,  "  forbids  me  to  benefit 
by  the  proposal,  yet  I  am  persuaded  it  is 

for 
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for  the  interest  of  every  one,  that  Clara's 
generosity    of  temper   should    universally 
prevail  amongst  both  sexes.     If  the  ties  of 
virtue  and  benevolence  were  always  mutual, 
and  preserved  entire  in  the  little  societies 
formed  by  consanguinity  or  intimacy,  no 
persons  of  any  merit  or  industry  would  be 
reduced  to  insurmountable  difficulties,  by 
the  small  imprudencies,   or  the  unforeseen 
events   and   storms    of  life.      Every   man 
would  find  a  support  under  his  necessities, 
and  be  by  that  means  convinced  he  could 
do  nothing  better  for  his  own   advantage 
than  to  assist  others  in  his  turn.    This  is  the 
greatest  security  against  misfortunes;    and 
in  this  sense,  at  least,  virtue  may  very  pro- 
perly be  said  to  be  its  own  reward/' 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Henry  could 
conclude  his  reflections  on  this  interesting 
event,  without  reverung,  to  the  chain  of 
thought  which  occupied  hiS;  mind  previousl}?, 
to  his  receiving  the  leUer.  He  did  in  truth 
and  gratitude  revert,  and  continued  the 
chain  by.observing— »**  The;bo^j',is  n9thi^g 
^'>i  '        but 
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but  the  instrument  of  the  mind;  the  pu- 
nishment it  receives  from  adversity,  he 
judges  a-  necessary  instruction  to  recollec- 
tion of  duty;  an  exercise  to  render  his  pa- 
tience exemplary,  and  a  step  from  wlience 
he  rises  to  an  elevation  of  happiness.  By 
making  virtue  of  neeesssty,  he  gives  a  noble 
instance  of  spiritual  economy;  by  bringing 
good  out  of  evil,  he  copies  the  features  of 
heaven,  and  exhibits  the  most  beautiful 
plan  of  true  wisdom. 

**  To  despond  or  t®  murmur  under  tem- 
porary afflictions,  betrays  a  cowardice  iU 
becoming  Christianity.  The  mariner  may 
rave  at  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  he^  i 
may  raise  a  storm  within  himself,  because 
there  is  one  within  him,  but  what  influence 
will  it  have  in  stilling  the  noise  of  the  waves^ 
or  what  tendency  to  the  procuring  a  de*- 
sired  calm  ?  Unjust  murmuring  will  rather 
stimulate  than  paqify  anger:  submission  to 
Providence  is  our  best  refuge,  and  the  most 
probable  method  of  removing  our  misery, 
and  of  exciting  the  pity  of  our  heavenly 

Samaritan^ 
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Samaritan  to  administer  a  healing  medicine 
in  our  distress/' 

This  tribute  paid  to  the  generosity  of 
Clara,  and  to  the  munificence  of  Provi- 
dence, Henry  dropped  into  more  common- 
place considerations.  Before  he  received 
the  letter,  he  was  ignorant  of  Clara's  hav- 
ing been  in  Bath,  and  still  remained  entirely 
ignorant  of  every  particular  respecting  the 
condition  and  circumstances  she  was  ac- 
tually in.  He  had  been  informed  by  Mrs* 
Percy  that  Miss  Williams  had  married  a 
banker,  of  the  name  of  Thornton ;  but  from 
the  independent  features  of  her  letter  it 
might  be  suspected  that  she  "was  again  sin- 
gle: to  solve  every  enigma,  and  banish 
every  torturing  doubt.  Henry  resolved  to 
pay  a  morning  visit  to  his  amiable  friend 
Cleora.  Nor  had  he  more  than  made  his 
appearance,  when  Cleora  demanded  of  him, 
with  some  surprise,  where  he  had  so  stu- 
diously concealed  himself,  that  he  was  no 
where  to  be  seen.  "  Why,  there  is  a  friend 
of  yours  lately  arrived, "^  continued  Cleora, 

addressing 
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addressing  herself  to  Henry,  "  and  whom  I 
wished  you  should  meet  at  my  house ;  sh© 
dined  with  me  yesterday,  and  said  she  was 
determined  to  remind  you,  that  you  once 
thought  her  entitled  to  attentions  and  re- 
spect. How  is  it  that  you  have  not  waited 
upon  her?'* 

Here  Henry  professed  his  ignorance  of 
Clara's  arrival,  and  of  every  circumstance 
attending  her  situation  in  life;  upon  which 
Cleora  informed  him  thus : 

**  You  must  know,  that  in  consequence 
of  your  precipitate  departure  from  London, 
Clara  was  prevailed  on  to  overlook  the  in- 
equality of  old  Mr.  Thornton's  years, 
and  to  give  her  hand  to  a  man  who 
promised  to  repair  the  ruin  of  her  fa- 
mily, and  make  her  life  happy  besides. 
They  were  accordingly  married ;  and  her 
affectionate  and  virtuous  behaviour  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  her  hus- 
band, that  at  his  death,  whieh  it  appears 
took  place  about  a  year  ago,  as  he  had  no 
children  who  survived  him,  he  left  her  his. 
h-n  whole 
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whole  fortune,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  or  more.  Such  a  fortune 
enables  her  to  resume  the  ancient  splendoui^ 
of  her  family;  and  as  her  beauty  is  now  in 
its  full  bloom,  it  gains  her  the  addresses  of 
several  persons  of  the  first  rank :  butr 
though  she  never  makes  any  general  profes- 
sions against  marriage,  she  refuses  them 
all,  and  m  a  manner  that  secures  their 
esteem,  at  the  same  time  that  it  puts  an  end 
to  their  hopes.  She  now  lives  in  this  state 
of  affluence  and  unreproached  pleasure  in 
Bath,  and  shares  the  advantages  of  her 
rank  and  fortune  with  her  only  sister,  who 
is  now  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  You 
will  be  delighted  with  her;  indeed  the 
beauty  of  both  their  forms,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  tempers,  gain  universal  esteem, 
and  make  them  the  pride  and  admiration 
of  the  whole  city.  I  shall  order  my  car- 
riage, and  take  you  to  see  them  immedi- 
ately." 

Henry  entreated  to  be  excused  attending 
on  her,  for  he  was  then  en  dishabille,  and 

had 
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had  a  mind  so  engaged  by  some  profes- 
sional offices,  that  he  would  defer  his  visit 
till  a  more  favourable  opportunity;  but  no 
excuse  would  be  taken  by  Cleora,  and  as 
the  carriage  drove  to  the  door,  she  said — 
*'  Come,  Sir,  if  you  will  not  visit  Clara  in 
the  capacity  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
mthout  ceremony,  I  still  shall  insist  upon 
your  gallanting  me  to  her  house,'?::)  ^tio  aiiei 
She  next  proferred  Henry  her  hand,  who 
found  himself  compelled  to  accept  it,  and 
to  attend  Cleora  wlierever  she  might  think 
proper  to  wish.  They  drove  off,  and  Henry 
soon  after  appeared  before  Clara,  with  the 
modest  reluctance  of  one  who  rather  feared 
tlian  desired  favours;  who  rather  dreaded 
intimacy  than  courted  friendship.  Though 
the  heavens  smiled  upon  him  from  the  in- 
stant of  his  introduction,  yet  did  the  blush 
of  timidity  betray  the  agitation  of  his  mind, 
and  although  he  might  have  seen  beauty 
ready  to  faint  in  his  embrace,  yet  was  he 
so  blind  to  the  glory  that  awaited  him,  and 
insensible  to  the  fire  that  was  prepared  to 

inflame 
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inflame  all  the  latent  pride  and  passions  of 
his  heart.  Notwithstanding  the  perturba- 
tion which  Clara  herself  was  cast  into,  by 
the  unexpected  api^earance  of  Henry,  she 
saw  and  pitied  the  melancholy  he  betrayed, 
and  exerted  herself,  by  the  most  engaging 
affability,  to  make  peace  return  to  hu  breast, 
and  to  compel  happiness  to  shine  upon  him. 
She  obtruded  no  subject  that  could  make 
hira  feel  the  alteration  of  her  condition 
since  he  first  saw  her;  and  as  she  was  en- 
gaged w^hen  he  entered  the  room,  in  in- 
structing her  sister  in  the  classification  of 
some  flowers,  she  suffered  Henry  to  turn 
the  conversation  into  that  channel,  and  to 
some  remark  of  his  on  the  variety  of  the 
works  of  nature,  in  the  vegetable  ^  orld,  she 
took  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  was  thought  so  proper  an  em- 
ployment of  man,  in  his  present  state  of  in- 
nocence, that  th€  Author  of  his  being,  who 
best  knew  ^vhat  would  constitute  his  hap- 
piness, placed  him  immediately  in  a  gar- 
den, where  flowers  were  the  first  objects  of 

his 
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his  care,  as  is  most  beautifully  expressed  by 
the  divine  poet — 

**  Awake,  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants  !  how  blows  the  citron  grove ! 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed! 
How  nature  paints  her  colours!" 

"  It  is  indeed  true,"  interrupted  Henry, 
*'  and  it  is  also  true,  that  the  most  agree- 
able province  in  this  extensive  kingdom 
has  ever  been  assigned  to  the  peculiar  care 
of  woman.  This  is  the  various  tribe  of 
flowers ;  the  delicacy  of  whose  nature 
thrives  best  under  the  culture  of  her  leader's 
hand— and  you  may  apply  these  words  of 
Milton  to  any  familiar  friend  : — 

"  Let  us  divide  the  labors.     Thou  where  choice    j 
Leads  thee,  or  where  most  needs,  whether  to  wind 
The  woodbine  round  this  arbour,  or  direct 
The  clasping  ivy  where  to  clime ;  while  I 
In  yonder  spring  of  roses  intermixed 
;    With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon.'' 


tt 


And 
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**  And  v'ho  should  that  familiar  friend 
be?"  demanded  Cleora,  fatigued  with  a 
scene  which  could  only  be  interesting  to  the 
parties  who  performed  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  any  act  or  word  that  might  be 
adverse  to  the  pure  sensibility  of  their  re- 
fined yet  honest  hearts. 

On  Cleora's  asking  this  question,  a  burn- 
ing blush  diffused  itself  over  the  counte- 
nance of  Clara,  and  she  replied,  but  not 
without  considerable  confusion,  **Oh,  Cle^ 
ora,  you  cannot  think  what  a  pleasing  em* 
ployment  it  is,  to  observe  the  infants  of  the 
spring  disclosing  their  beauteous  heads,  to 
train  tlieir  ductile  growth,  and  vary  their; 
livery  colours,  by  the  mysteries  of  culture* 
You  cannot  think  what  an  exquisite  de- 
light it  is  to  the  senses ;  at  the  same  time 
yiekling  a  pleasing  reward  for  care,  and 
filling  a  time  that  is  too  generally  more  dan- 
gerously employed.'* 

**  All  that  is  very  possible,"   interrupted 
the  amiable  Gleora;  *•  but  it  is  now  too  late 

VOL.  in.  K  for 
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for  me  to  hear  any  further  moralizing  upon 
Botany  ;  I  must  return  home ;  but  if  Mr. 
Percy  is  desirous  of  receiving  further  in- 
struction from  so  rational  a  florist  he  can 
remain,  and — '* 

Plere  he  rose  up,  and  would  by  no  means 
suffer  her  to  return  home  alone ;  he,  there- 
fore,  parted  from  Clara.  The  fine  touches, 
the  delicate  sensation,  the  softness  of  the 
tender  passions,  expressed  at  this  meeting, 
and  at  that  parting,  are  not  to  be  described 
but  under  disadvantages,  which  I  am  now 
top  weary  to  encounter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Philippic  against  ingratitude. — The  generosity  of  Clara 
excites  the  gratitude  of  Henry. — He  gives  an  animat- 
ing description  of  that  lovely  woman. — The  idea  of 
being  thought  mercenary  deters  him  from  aspiring  to 
her  hand. — He  argues  with  Clara,  and  introduces  an 
episode  from  the  East. — Clara  contends  and  refutes. — 
She  stoops  to  conquer  and  fails. — Nature  busy  in 
blowing  up  the  dormant  embers  of  affection;  see  next 
chapter. 

AS  ingratitude  is  one  o£  the  blackest  and 
most  odious  crimes,  that  human  frailty  is 
subject  to  ;  so,  on  the  reverse,  gratitude  is 
incomparably  the  most  amiable  of  all  the 
virtues.  It  is  the  very  first  excellence  we 
are  capable  of;  it  is  the  perfection  of  child- 
hood ;  it  takes  its  rise  from  the  low  founda- 
tion of  artless  innocence  and  simplicity,  and 
yet  reaches  by  degrees  to  the  heaven  of 
N  2  heavens. 
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heavens.  It  is  the  most  nataral,  and  coti- 
seqaently  the  most  easy  and  obvious  of  all 
our  duties.  Its  incense,  though  the  most 
refined  imaginable,  is  the  most  attainable 
and  the  readiest  at  band  ;  for  it  is  that  of 
acknowledgment,  praise,  and  thanksgiving. 
In  a  word,  it  is  an  ornament  to  angels,  gra- 
titude herself  being  one  of  the  brightest  of 
them ;  she  is  the  image  of  goodness,  and 
the  delight  of  the  Almighty.  On  this  sub- 
ject was  Henry  occupied  after  his  visit  to 
Clara.  A  glorious  subject  to  him,  and  one 
on  which  he  could  have  dwelt  to  the  end  of 
time ;  every  object  in  nature  reminding 
him  of  it ;  for  the  excellencies  of  gratitude, 
like  blossoms  on  an  old  fruit-tree,  make  it 
appear  graceful  for  its  novelty,  and  vener- 
able for  its  age. 

But  least  I  should  be  thought  to  give  only 
a  description  of  this  virtue,  and  worship 
it  only  in  theory,  I  will  endeavour  to  re- 
duce it  to  practice,  by  shewing  its  effects  on 
the  mind  and  imagination  of  the  hero  of 
these  memoirs. 

The 
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The  gratitude  of  Henry,  for  the  generous 
offer  made  hiui  by  Clara,  and  for  the  tender 
friendship  she  manifested  for  him  on  his 
visit  with  Cleora,  operated  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  extreme  admiration  of  her 
character,  which,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Percy, 
detailing  the  interesting  event,  he  thus  de- 
scribes—*^ Where  shall  you  find,  even 
among  men,  that  uniform  grandeur  of 
soul,  which  is  so  universally  admired  in 
Clara  Thornton  ?  Ever  the  same,  inflexi- 
bly good,  and  always  discreet;  her  wisdom 
and  virtue  know  no  alteration  but  the  im- 
provement which  every  day  produces  in  her 
mind  and  heart.  The  beauty  of  her  exter- 
nal frame  is  such  as  angels  would  make 
choice  of  in  an  earthly  embassy,  to  make 
themselves  more  welcome ;  and  then'  her 
soul  seems  formed  of  the  same  heavenly 
substance  of  which  theirs  is  made.  All 
spirit,  life,  and  intuition,  her  very  look  is 
sense,  her  words  are  emanations  of  intelli- 
gence, and  all  her  actiolis  thought.  Mis- 
tress of  every  useful  knowledge  science  can 
N  3  impart, 
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impart,  and  yet  more  the  mistress  of  her- 
self; though  born  to  outshine  the  brightest 
geniuses  the  lettered  world  is  lit  by,  like 
cloistered  saints,  she  courts  obscurely  be- 
hind the  veil  of  modesty.  Her  beauty, 
sense,  and  learning,  contribute  no  more  to 
make  her  forward  or  assuming,  than  her  re- 
serve does  to  make  her  solemn,  formal,  or 
affected.  But  gay  with  a  becoming  gravity, 
affable  with  dignity,  and  social  with  deco- 
rum, whether  silent  or  speaking  she  is  ever 
affording  instruction,  while  intent  to  receive 
it.  Such  grace  and  meaning  animate  her 
speech  and  practice,  that  all  she  says  or 
does  breathes  out  the  wisdom  she  is  big 
with,  and  looks  the  same  she  is.  In  her 
the  very  pantings  of  the  heart  are  virtues  ; 
for  every  virtue  has  a  mansion  there.  But 
still  benevolence.  Christian  benevolence, 
like  the  noon-day  orb,  gives  light  and  life 
to  all  the  rest,  and,  like  that  too,  sheds  its 
unbounded  influence  on  good  and  bad  alike. 
For  Clara  is  a  Christian,  and  an  observant 
one  too,  not  by   chance,  caprice,  or  pre- 

judicc> 
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judice,  but  by  inspiration  and  conviction; 
and  so  close  a  copy  of  her  Saviour,  that  she 
is  all  to  all  to  gain  all,  honouring  the  wise 
with  esteem,  distinguishing  the  good  with 
her  friendship,  and  treating  the  bad  with 
tenderness,  indulgence,  and  mercy.  It  is 
enough  to  be  poor,  or  afflicted,  to  obtain 
relief  from  her ;  and  more  than  enough  to 
be  sick,  in  prison  or  distress,  to  merit  the 
blessing  of  her  sight  and  assistance.  The 
widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  oppressed,  find 
made  up  in  her,  the  loss  of  a  husband,  a 
father,  and  a  friend  ;  and  if  all  human  na- 
ture feel  not  the  effects  of  her  unlimited 
bounty,  its  for  want  of  her  having  a  fortune 
to  supply  all,  and  hands  to  distribute  it  ta 
all.  And  yet  she  suffers  not  the  money  and 
time  she  bestows  on  the  necessitous  to  injure 
the  circumstances  of  her  house,  or  to  break 
in  upon  her  duties  to  it.  She  is  as  indus- 
trious in  her  economy  at  home,  as  she  is 
liberal  in  her  charities  abroad;  and  the 
prudence  with  which  she  distributes  her 
pity  enables  her  to  be  so.  She  has  a  time 
N  4  for 
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for  the  embellishment  of  her  mind,  3.  time 
for  the  affairs  of  her  family,  a  time  for  con- 
versation with  her  domestic  friends,  and  out* 
door  acquaintance,  a  time  for  the  relief  of 
her  neighbour,  and  a  time  for  her  innocent 
relaxation;  and  though  the  purity  of  lier 
intention  makes  all  these  but  so  many  varied 
fcenes  of  prayer,  she  can  still  find  a  time  to 
allot  more  especially  to  private  devotion. 
By  these  sagacious  means  she  has  gained  a 
happy  facility  of  acting  successively  the  part 
of  a  wise,  virtuous,  careful  housevvife,  a  dis- 
creet and  indulgent  governess  to  her  sister, 
a  gracious  mistress  to  her  servants,  an  in- 
structive entertaining  companion  to  her 
friends  and  acquaintance,  an  universal  be- 
nefactress to  human  nature,  a  judicious 
friend  to  herself,  and  not  only  an  useful 
example  to  her  sex,  but  a  faithful  servant  to 
her  God ;  all  which  she  is  without  the  least 
vanity  or  ostentation.  Rather,  if  she  has  any 
fault,  it  is  that  of  being  too  anxious  to  hide 
so  much  exemplary  worth,  which  envy 
dares  not  blast,  nor  suspicion  call  in  doubt ; 

which 
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which  adversity  could  never  affect  but  with 
fortitude,  nor  prosperity  but  with  humble- 
ness :  so  very  humble,  that  though  learned 
and  w^ise  to  admiration,  none  can  labour  less 
to  appear  so.  Indeed,  the  lowliness  of  opi- 
nion she  entertains  of  herself  makes  her  con* 
strue  the  just  praises  she  receives  from 
friends  into  instructive  reproofs,  as  the  uni- 
versal generosity  of  her  wishes  to  others, 
makes  her  soften  into  accident  or  oversight 
the  injuries  she  receives  from  those  who  are 
jealous  of  her  virtues.  For  enemies  of  this 
nature  she  must  have  ;  but  they  are  such 
only  as  it  would  be  a  disgrace  not  to  be  at 
variance  with  ;  and  such  as  providence  has 
provided  her  with,  on  purpose  to  point  out 
the  excellence  of  her  charity  in  forgiving, 
which  she  does  with  as  much  cheerfulness, 
as  if  she  stood  never  so  much  in  need  of 
forgiveness  ;  though  at  the  same  time  she  is 
perpetually  studious  to  live  so  free  from 
faults,  and  the  want  of  pardon  herself,  as  if 
she  was  determined  never  to  grant  it  to 
others," 

K  5  Having 
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Having  paid  this  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
the  virtues  of  this  illustrious  woman;  he  next 
reflected  in  what  manner  he  should  conduct 
himself  towards  her;  whether  he  should 
benefit  by  the  noble  generosity  of  her  na- 
ture, or  display  the  nobility  of  his  own  by 
rejecting  her  hand,  in  consequence  of  his 
poverty,  and  entreating  her  to  forget  a  man, 
whose  circumstances  in  life  made  it  crimi- 
nal in  him,  to  look  up  to  one  of  such  illus- 
trious fortune  and  exalted  worth.  In  the 
course  of  these  reflections  love  shewed  the 
path  that  led  to  felicity  ;  ambition  pointed 
out  the  road  to  fame,  but  honour  fixed  his 
regards  upon  the  mediocrity  of  his  condi- 
tion, and  forbid  his  rising  to  fortune  by  any 
steps  that  might  implicate  the  integrity  of 
his  heart,  or  the  delicacy  of  his  mind.  One 
thing,  however,  only  was  certain,  he  re- 
solved on  rejecting  the  oifer  of  pecuniary 
aid,  and  as  he  found  it  necessary  to  explain 
his  motives  personally,  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  lea,  which  he  had  received  from 

Clara, 
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Clara,  at  the  moment  he  was  the  most  in- 
volved in  doubt  how  to  act. 

Although  the  manner  in  which  Henry 
was  received  was  calculated  to  dissipate  all 
his  premeditated  arguments  into  empty  air, 
he,  nevertheless,  persevered  in  his  inten- 
tions ;  and  when  he  was  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity after  tea  of  conversing  with  his  ge- 
nerous friend,  he  took  occasion  to  refuse 
her  offer,  by  pointing  at  the  vanity  of  the 
pursuits  of  man,  and  shewing  the  error  of 
seeking  for  happiness  in  any  thing  but  vir- 
tue. *'  I  want  not  riches,  Clara,"  said 
Henry ;  "  in  your  friendship  the  measure  of 
my  happiness  is  full; — in  your  presence 
my  felicity  is  com  pleat.  Experience  opens 
your  mouth,  and  benevolence  tunes  your 
voice.  Wisdom  and  piety  flow  from  your  lips, 
and  pleasure  accompanies  your  sayings. 
The  aged  even  hear  you  with  delight ;  the 
instruction  of  your  words  too  are  written 
on  the  hearts  of  the  young.  What  more 
can  I  w^nt  than  the  esteem  of  such  an 
N  6  angel 
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angel    to    make    my   happiness    perfectly 
full?" 

As  Clara  was  too  much  affected  by  this 
appeal  to  make  an  immediate  reply,  Henry 
drew  his  chair  closer  to  hers,  and,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  he  began  to  recount  to  her 
the  accidents  and  the  labours  of  his  life; 
to  compare  things  past  with  the  present;  to 
shew  what  is  to  be  by  what  has  been,  &c. 
but  finding  her  hand  tremble  and  her  eyes 
fill  with  tears,  he  affected  a  more  lively  tone, 
and  endeavoured  to  entertain  her  by  exhi- 
biting the  delineation  of  his  own  life  in  a 
fable,  which  he  said  he  had  presented  him 
by  a  friend,  who  had  lived  some  time  in  the 
fine  and  genial  climate  of  the  East.  Henry 
could  not  say,  that  it  was  an  original  com- 
position, but  assured  Clara  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  correct  notion  of  its  beauties 
in  his  enervate  English  phrase.  As  the 
singularity  of  Henry's  address,  and  the  as- 
sumed affability  of  his  manner,  afforded 
Clara  courage  to  revive,  she  begged  of  him 

to 
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to  relate  his  fable,  which  he  did  in  these 
words : — - 

"  Zaphna  was  the  son  of  Abnor ;  the 
blossom  of  his  strength;  the  first  fruit  of 
his  love  to  Zelida.  The  heavens  smiled  on 
the  moment  of  his  birth :  his  stature  was  as 
the  cedar  on  mount  Lebanus ;  his  beauty 
as  the  blush  of  the  morning;  his  strength 
surpassed  the  sons  of  men ;  and  his  mind 
was  formed  to  receive  knowledge. 

**  The  ambition  of  youth  enflamed  the 
pride  of  his  heart ;  he  lived  as  he  listed  ; 
and  knew  no  law  beside  his  will.  Pleasure 
courted  his  enjoyment ;  and  glory  waited 
on  his  steps."  He  saw  beauty,  and  it  was 
precipitated  into  his  embrace ;  the  wings  of 
his  speed  out-flew  the  fears  of  the  hind; 
the  lion  shrunk  under  his  hand  ;  and  the 
lioness  fled  affrighted  from  her  whelps  be- 
fore him.  Danger  faded  in  his  frown  ;  he 
heard  the  noise  of  the  battle  with  a  smile; 
and  the  number  of  his  foes  encreased  his 
glory.  He  was  sated  with  pleasure;  he 
found  that  fame  was  but  an  empty  sound. 

**  The 
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'^  The  sun  had  climbed  the  heavens,  and 
the  brightness  of  his  beams  burned  fiercely. 
Zaphna  laid  him  down  on  the  verge  of  a 
fountain,  to  consider  what  he  should  enjoy 
next.  Cooler  thought  opened  new  pur* 
suits ;  knowledge  looked  tempting  to  his 
mind  ;  and  prudence  inclined  his  heart  to 
wealth.  Pie  turned  over  the  writings  of 
the  sages  ;  he  considered  the  sayings  of  the 
wise.  He  found  that  all  was  vanity;  he 
desisted  from  the  fruitless  search. 

*'  Riches  promised  more  solid  enjoy- 
ment ;  he  traversed  the  parched  desart ; 
the  raging  of  the  sea  stopped  not  his  course  ; 
his  wealth  knew  no  bounds ;  his  horses  and 
his  camels  were  without  number ;  his  flocks 
and  his  herds  as  the  sands  on  the  shore; 
and  the  sea  groaned  beneath  the  ships  of 
his  merchandize.  But  unhappiness  came 
w^ith  rithes ;  he  lost  the  quiet  of  his  mind  ; 
care  filled  his  pillow  with  thorns ;  and  sleep 
fled  from  his  eye-lids.  The  whistling  of  the 
winds   terrified  him;    the   robber  in  the 

night 
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night  broke  his  rest ;  the  noise  of  a  falling 
leaf  made  him  tremble. 

"  He  climbed  an  high  mountain ;  he 
built  him  a  strong  castle;  and,  laughing  in 
his  heart,  said  to  himself,  '  Here  shall  I  be 
safe  !  yet  fear  followed  him,  and  unhappi- 
ness  broke  into  his  fortress.'  He  was 
amazed ;  he  communed  with  his  heart,  and 
said,   *  Whence  can  this  be?' 

"  His  eyes  were  opened ;  the  errors  of  his 
life  displayed  before  him.  He  humbled 
himself  before  Heaven ;  he  determined  to 
alter  his  ways.  Reason  came  at  his  call, 
and  shewed  him  in  what  station  happiness 
was  to  be  found.  He  descended  from  the 
mountain ;  he  shared  his  wealth  with  his 
friends ;  his  flocks  and  his  herds  became  a 
hlessing  to  the  poor ;  peace  of  mind  return- 
ed upon  him. 

"  The  sun  was  gone  behind  the  hills  ;  the 
breath  of  the  evening  refreshed  him  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day  ;  he  sat  down  among 
his  friends  in  the  shade  of  his  own  vine, 

and 
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and  a  life  of  mediocrity  was  to  him  as  a 
sweet  odour  ascending  to  heaven." 

Henry  had  no  sooner  concluded,  than 
Clara  observed  to  hira,  that  the  beautiful 
fable  he  had  recited  was  undoubtedly  an 
animated  delineation  of  human  life,  but 
that  he  had  no  right  to  extend  it  to  his  own 
individual  affairs  ;  and  that  if  he  did,  the 
moral  of  it  equally  extended  to  herself,  as 
it  instructed  her  *'  to  descend  from  the 
mountain,  to  share  her  wealth  with  her 
friends,  and  make  her  flocks  and  herds  be- 
come a  blessing  to  the  poor." 

So  little  did  Henry  think  of  Clara's  con- 
verting the  moral  of  his  fable  to  her  own 
amiable  purposes,  that  he  was  hurt  and  sur- 
prised, and  appeared  so  conscious  of  his 
fault,  that  he  hastened  to  correct  it.  **  In- 
stead of  benefiting  by  your  bounty,  Ma- 
dam," said  he,  *'  I  should  experience  a 
humility  not  to  be  described.  I  should 
consider  my  acceptance  of  your  offer  as  a 
fereach  of  hospitality.  And  to  me  it  pecu- 
liarly belongs  to  avenge  the  violation  of  its 

altar^ 
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altar.  The  hospitality  of  a  man  is  often  a 
matter  of  necessity  ;  but  the  hospitality  of 
a  woman  is  not  the  running  account  of 
posted  ledgered  courtesies,  it  springs  like  all 
her  qualities,  her  faults,  her  virtues,  directly 
from  her  heart.  The  heart  of  a  woman  is 
by  nature  generous,  and  she  confides ;  it  is 
tender,  and  she  esteems;  it  is  liberal,  and 
she  gives ;  it  is  social,  and  she  is  hospitable. 
No  sacrilegious  intruder  should  ever  pro- 
phane  the  religion  of  that  sacred  altar,  so 
elevated  in  our  worship,  so  precious  to  our 
devotions,  and  which  it  is  my  particular 
province,  as  a  minister,  to  reprobate  the 
crime.  If  I  accept  of  your  munificence  I 
abuse  your  generosity  ;  I  trample  on  your 
hospitality.  Is  not  this  pulling  down  the 
altar,  and  abolishing  the  worship  ?  it  is  do- 
ing this,  or  at  least,  not*  preserving  its  sanc- 
tity undebased.  There  is  no  alternative,  I 
must  exclude  myself  from  your  threshold, 
or  profit  by  your  society  without  having  it 
said,  that  hospiiahty  has  been  abused." 

'^What 
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**  What  a  melancholy  reflection,  Mr. 
Percy,"  interrupted  Clara.  '*  What  a  me- 
lancholy reflection  it  is  I     That  two  persons, 

once   united  by  the  silken  band  of  lo 

of  friendship,  should  so  disown  its  empire, 
for  the  gratification  of  some  fastidious  pre- 
judice, is  most  astonishing !  That  a  man 
who  could  so  easily  enjoy  the  beatitudes  of 
of  life,  without  injury  to  my  fortune  should 
reject  my  disinterested  offer,  and  voluntarily 
banish  himself  from  the  flowery  road  of 
happiness,  is  amazing!  But  your  conduct, 
Sir,  and  perhaps  mine,  serve  only  to  evince 
this  maxim,  That  reason  is  the  best  gift  of 
nature  ;  for  without  her  sacred  influence, 
monarchs  in  their  palaces  are  less  happy 
than  peasants  in  their  cottages.'^ 

In  this  manner  the  conversation  dwindled 
away  to  an  apparent  ceremonial  complai- 
sance, but  nature  was  soon  more  predomi- 
nant than  the  ties  of  formality.  Though 
they  both  affected  to  be  so  far  estranged  to 
the  lambent  flame  of  love,  yet  their  disagree- 
ment frequently  exhibited  a  conviction  of 

their 
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their  honesty,  by  a  reconciliation  which  just 
served  to  blow  up  the  dormant  embers  of 
affection ;  though  still  they  were  for  mani- 
festing the  difference  of  their  principles  on 
the  subject  of  his  acceptance  of  her  pecuni- 
ary aid  towards  his  promotion  in  the  church. 
They  continued  their  amiable  contest,  but 
at  a  length  of  too  much  consequence  for  the 
conclusion  of  this  paper. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Mortifying  vicissitudes  have  more;  dominion  over  tho 
mind  than  all  the  argumenttitions  o(  the  schools- 
Henry  meets  with  some  of  tliesCj  which  clip  the  wing- 
ed ambition  of  his  mind— He  visits  Clara  lander  these 
circumstances — She  profits  by  the  disposition,  and 
argues  with  moreweight — He  is  obstinate — She  trem- 
bles and  dispairs — He  resolves  on  retreat — She  mor- 
ralizes  on  death  and  on  the  felicities  of  a  future  state  — 
She  rises  to  retire,  but  faints  in  his  arms,  and  is  restor- 
ed by  his  embraces — Hence  love,  caresses,  and  mar- 
riage. 

THERE  are  a  kind  of  personal  argu- 
ments with  which  ruenafe  sometimes  struck, 
as  they  pass  along  the  highways,  that  carry 
more  immediate  conviction  to  the  mind; 
than  all  the. powers  of  rhetoric  and  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  schools.  The  eye  of  a 
(Spectator  cast  -upon  a  furlesshat,  a  gangren- 
ed shoe,  or  a  seedy- elbow,  will  cause  a  pei*- 

son 
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son  to  reflect  more  deeply  upon  his  condi- 
tion, and  to  feel  the  mortification  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, than  any  lecture  which  he  could 
receive  from  friend.'^hip,  or  any  sarcasm  he 
could  be  subject  to  from  fools.  The  silent  pity 
of  the  passing  eye.  of  the  stranger's  loaks  of 
astonishaient  or  compassion,  is  an  appeal 
which  pride  must  answer,  and  which  hu- 
man patience  has  not  capacity  to  resist. 
This  species  of  personal  argument  occurred 
to  Henry  as  he  was  going  to  visit  Clara,  and 
with  the  view  of  explaining  to  her  more 
fully  his  motives  for  declining  the  noble  pro- 
posal she  made  him  of  securing  his  pre- 
ferment in  a  profession  which  she  considered 
he  ornamented  so  much.  As  he  was  pass- 
ing along  a  person  civilly  addressed  him  by 
saying,  '*  Excuse  me,  Sir,  but  I  fear  you 
have  rubbed  your  elbows  against  paint  or 
some  white  stuff  or  other:  they  want  brush- 
ing." All  the  philosophy  of  Henry  could 
not  suppress  the  mortifying  blush.  He 
knew  that  he  had  leaned  on  nothing  white ; 
and  he  ako  knew  that  he  bad  been  employe 

ed 
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ed  all  the  morning,  in  the  employment  of 
most  curates;  that  is,  in  vamping  up  old 
black  cloaths  in  order  to  make  a  decent  ap- 
pearance in  the  streets.  Therefore,  when 
he  explored  the  elbows  of  his  coat  he  was 
confirmed  in  the  justice  of  his  sensations : 
the  white  in  question  being  nothing  more 
than  the  internal  complexion  of  the  cloth 
drawn  to  the  surface  by  the  waste  of  the 
marino,  and  the  extinction  of  the  gall.  For 
it  is  a  fact,  better  known  to  curates  than  to 
chemists,  that  black  cloth  has  a  strange  pro- 
pensity to  vary  its  colour,  becoming  white 
from  friction,  and  rambling  into  brown 
from  age  or  wear.  Chemists  indeed  cor- 
rect the  first  vice  by  a  gentle  embrocation, 
and  the  latter  by  a  saturating  dye,  but  the 
curates  neverthless  have  to  make  the  appli- 
cation, and  the  general  estimate  is,  that  the 
vamping  of  their  old  garments  costs  them 
so  much  time  in  the  week  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  they  scramble  at  leisure  to  jumble 
up  a  tolerably  connected  sermon  for  the 
aabbath  of  the  Lord.     But  1  must  return  to 

observe 
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observe  that  Henry  received  this  appeal  but 
just  in  time  to  prepare  liis  mind  for  the  im- 
pression which  Clara  intended  to  make  upon 
it;  and  the  operations  of  which  she  com- 
menced, soon  after  his  arrival,  in  these 
words, — 

**  There  is  always  this  advantage,  Mr. 
Percy,  in  contending  with  illustrious  adver- 
saries, that  the  combatant  is  equally  im- 
mortalized by  conquest  or  defeat.  He  that 
dies  by  the  sword  of  a  hero,  will  always  be 
mentioned,  when  the  acts  of  his  enemy  are 
named.  On  this  principle  I  shall  recom- 
mence our  old  dispute,  though  I  have  no 
hopes  that  you  will  allow  me  to  succeed  ; 
but  believe  me,  nothing  can  be  more  roman- 
tic than  the  idea  you  entertain  of  rising  in 
your  profession,  or  of  being  content  in  your 
present  condition,  without  the  aid  of  gold. 
Why  will  you  not  become  sensible,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  society  no  effectual 
change  can  be  made  in  a  person's  circum- 
stances, whatever  talents  he  may  possess, 
without  the  animating  influence  of  money,  * 

©r 
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or  the  zealous  interposition  of  illustrious 
friends  ?  'Tis  impossible  for  me  to  record 
a  tenth  part  of  tlie  wonderful  effects  these 
latent  sources  of  life  and  spirits  h^ve  pro- 
duced on  thousands  of  the  public  charac- 
ters whom  I  might  point  out  for  your  ex- 
ample. What  smiles  of  complacency  and 
cringing  adulation  to  rny  Lord  S.  who  no 
sooner  turns  his  back,  than  contempt  and 
derision  overtake  him  !  What  can  this  be 
owing  to,  but  the  secret  influence  of  the 
golden  divinity,  which  throws  a  sort  of  awe 
and  veneration  around  him?  What  but 
this  magic  power  could  have  transformed 
Colonel  W.  into  a  gentleman,  Justice  M. 
into  a  Satirist,  or  Squire  Y.  into  a  man  of 
taste?  What  but  this  could  have  given 
pofgnancy  to  the  most  insipid  jokes,  and 
.weight  to  the  superficial  arguments  of  Doc- 
tor R.  ?  What  less  than  this  divinity  could 
make  circumcision  become  uncircumsion ; 
convert  Gidionites  to  christians,  or  chris* 
tians  to  Gidionites  ?  'Tis  this,  that  with 
more  than  tutelary  power,  protects  its  vo- 
taries 
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taries  from  insults  and  oppressions ;  that 
silences  the  enraged  accuser,  and  snatches 
the  sword  from  the  very  hand  of  justice. 
Towns  and  cities,  like  Jericho,  without  any 
miracle,  have  fallen  flat  before  it;  it  has 
stopped  the  mouths  of  cannons,  and  more 
surprizing  still,  of  faction  and  slander.  And 
yet  you  persist  in  despising  its  agency,  and 
refuse  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  ycu  rise  to 
a  station  parallel  to  your  worth. 

*'  It  has  thrown  a  sort  of  glory  about  the 
globose  and  opaque  sculls  of  quorum  jus- 
tices," continued  Clara,  seeing  Henry  ab- 
sorbed in  meditation  on  her  words  ;  "  it 
has  imparted  a  dread  and  reverence  to  the 
ensigns  of  authoiity ;  and  strange,  and  pas- 
sing strange  to  say,  it  has  made  youth  and 
beauty  ^y  into  the  arms  of  age  and  impo- 
tence; given  charms  to  deformity  and  de- 
testation, transformed  Hymen  into  Mam- 
mon, and  a  god  of  love  into  a  satyr.  It  hal 
built  bridges  without  foundations,  libraries 
without  books,  hospitals  without  endow- 
ments, and  churches  without  benefices.  It 
^YOL.  iif.  ©  ha^ 
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has  turned  conscience  into  a  deist,  honour 
into  an  impostor,  courage  into  a  modern  of- 
ficer, and  honesty  into  a  lawyer.  In  shoit 
there  is  nothing  wonderful  it  has  not  ef- 
fected      " 

**  Except  making  us  wi?e,  virtuous,  and 
happy,''    interrupted  Henry;    ^'  ductile  as 
you  have  spun  the  golden  thread,  I  fear  you 
cannot  extend  it  to  the   regions  of  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  happiness.     Not  but  that  I  am 
convinced  that  poverty  is  a  fault  attendant 
on  my  profession, — a  curse  entailed  upon 
a  curate.     And  yet  can  the  tlvunder  be  le- 
velled  so  low  as  our  crawling  condition  ? 
Can  that  towering  spirit  that  quarried  on 
kingdoms  make  a  stoop  at  us,  who  are  but 
the    rubbish    of  those  ruins.     Methinks   I 
hear  our  former  atchievements  in  the  church 
intercede  with  the  Almighty  not  to  sully  his 
glory  with  trampling  on   the  prostrate,    nor 
clog  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  with  so  de- 
generate a  triumph.   ,   But  it  is  even  so  ; 
curates  are  a  race  condemned  to  indigence, 
and  though  I  have  argued  with  you  against 
>  the 
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the  necessity  of  wealth,  for  the  security  of 
liappiaess,  still  so  detestable  to  me  is  the 
poverty  of  a  city  curate,"  said  Henry,  in- 
voluntarily casting  his  eye  on  the  pale  por- 
tion of  his  black  garment ;  **  that  I  have 
come  to  a  resolution  to  accept  of  the  duty 
of  some  country  church,  where  the  appear- 
ance that  is  made  cannot  be  reflected  on, 
or  be  required  to  exceed  the  income  that  is 
paid." 

"  Of  your  love  for  rural  life,''  replied 
Ciara,  to  this,  ^*  I  am  well  convinced,  and 
at  a  small  country  seat  of  mine,  at  which  I 
resided  some  little  time  ago,  I  often  thought 
of  the  days  I  passed  in  Wales.  The  house 
stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  within  less  than  two  miles  of  the 
sea;  to  which  there  is  an  easy  descent  from 
it,  by  a  path  that  leads  through  some  of  the 
finest  corn  irelds  in  England.  It  is  built 
on  a  kind  of  heath  ground,  enamelled  with 
wild  flovvTcs,  shrubs,  and  herbage,  peculiar 
to  the  soil.  I  have  adjoined  to  it  a  couple 
r^^ii pleasure  gardens,  an  extensive  orchard, 
'  ariJ  o  f  9-x\i. 
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and  a  kitchen  garden,  all  plentirully  stock- 
ed with  their  pardcular  necessaries.  Be- 
tween the  house  and  the  first  ol  those  fields 
I  just  now  mentioned,  which  perhaps  may 
be  half  a  mile  distant,  are  here  and  there 
dispersed  small  tufts  of  hawthorn  hushes,  ia 
:Such  disposition,  that  although  they  grow 
|)erfectly  natural,  yet  they  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  laid  out  after  the  design 
of  modern  artists.  And  a  spring  that  rises 
a  few  paces  behind,  sends  forth  many  little 
rills,  that  like  fair  and  grateful  tributaries 
glide  through  indented  channels  over  al- 
most transparent  pebbles,  to  render  due 
homage  to  their  mighty  sovereign  the  ad- 
^Jaceiit  ocean.  Thatched  cottages,  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other,  arefscatter- 
ed  round  the  neighbourhood,  the  simple 
babitations  of  those  rustic  people,  whose 
happy  estate  attracts  the  envy  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  poets  that  ever  flourished ; 
where  he  exclaims,  as  my  dear  father  often 
pointed  out  to  me, — 

**  Fort«natos  nimium,  &c.** 

Such 
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Such  is  the  spot  where  I  lately  dwelt,  ]Mr. 
Percy,  and  to  convince  you  of  the  litde 
change  vviiich  fortune  has  operated  in  my  dis- 
position, it  is  to  that  spot  I  shal-1  a^^*::  retire, 
there  to  spend  the  remaining  winter  of  my 
days:  taking  with  me  a  sorrow,  a  melaa- 
choly  sorrow,  that  pride  or  prejudice  has 
hindered  you  from  suffering  me  to  be  in- 
strumental to  your  elevation  in  the  churclTy 
and  possibly  in  the  state.  You  have  taken 
you'  resolution,  and  so  have  I  taken  mine. 
This  may  be  the  last  conversation  you  may 
hold  v/ith  me,  the  last  assurance  I  shall  me 
you  on  earth  of  a  sincere  and  stedfest  frieind- 
ship;  but  when  we  meet  again..  I  hope  it 
*-tvill  be  in  the  heights  of  immortal  love  and 
extacy!  Mine  perhaps  may  be  the  glad 
spirit  to  congratulate  your  safe  arrival  to 
the  happy  shores. .  .Meaven  can  witness 
how  disinterested  my  concern  for  your  hap- 
piness is:  thither  I  have  sent  rny  ardent 
wishes,  that  you  niay, enjoy  the  most  flfitter^ 
ing  felicities  of  this  world  ;  and,  after  your 
pious  example  has  been  long  a  blessing  to 
'"  o  3  mankind. 
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mankind,  may  calmly  resign  your  breath, 
and  enter  the  confines  of  unmolested  bles- 
sedness. I  am  now  taking*  my  farewell  of 
you  here,  but  it  is  a  short  adieu,  and  with  a 
full  persuasion  that  we  shall  meet  again. 
But,  oh!  in  what  elevation  of  happiness  !  m 
what  enlargement  of  mind,  and  what  per- 
fection of  every  faculty  1  What  transport- 
ins:  reflections  shall  we  make  on  the  ad- 
vantages  of  which  we  shall  be  eternally  pos- 
sessed !  To  him  that  loved  us  in  his  blood 
shall  we  ascribe  immortal  glory,  [dominion^ 
and  praise  for  ever :  this  is  all  my  salvation, 
all  my  hope.  For  in  this  world,  Sir,  you 
have  instructed  me  to  exclaim,  what  a  dream 
is  mortal  life  !  what  shadows  are  all  the  ob- 
jects of  mortal  sense  \  And  believe  me  all 
the  prejudices  of  mortality  will  be  notliing 
in  your  own  view  at  the  awful  hour  when 
you  must  be  separated  from  this  lower  crea- 
tion, and  enter  on  the  borders  of  the  immor- 
tal world.  Something  persuades  me.  this 
will  be  the  last  farewell,  in  this  world  ;  hea- 
ven forbid  i^  should  be  an  everlasting  part- 
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ing !  may  that  divine  protection,,  whose 
care  I  implore,  destroy  tliat  pride  or  those 
prejudices  which  now  check  your  worhJly 
elevation,  and  guide  your  steps  to  the  highest 
rewards  and  honours  of  your  country." 

On  concluding  these  words  Clara  rose 
irom  her  seat,  but  Henry  entreated  her  to 
remain  an  instant  to  hear  his  justification* 
She  had  accused  him  of  pride  and  prejudice, 
and  he  thought  he  could  exculpate  himself 
from  such  painful  reproaches.-  Clara,  how- 
ever, would  not  listen  to  any  justification, 
but  plainly  told  him  that  it  was  a  prejudice 
common  to  proud  man  to  reject  the  assist- 
ance of  insignificant  woman;  that  it  was  a 
vice  peculiar  to  men  of  talent  to  think  mean- 
ly even  of  women  of  merit.  "  You  must 
forgive  my  plainness,  Mr.  Percy,"  continue 
ed  Clara,  **  in  saying  that  I  mistook  your 
character  in  thinking  that  you  could  esteem 
any  woman  on  earth  in  a  sufficient  manner 
to  turn  you  from  your  purpose,  or  induce 
you  to  receive  disinterested  favours  at  her 
hands.  There  is  no  woman  on  earth— — /' 
o.  4  "Stop, 
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"  Stop,  Madam!  in  mercy  stop!"  inter- 
rupted Henry;  ''  my  heart  repels  the  ouil- 
rage,  denies  the  charge,  and  exulis  in  its 
love  for  a  woman  who  contains  within  her- 
self all  the  imao;es  of  all  the  virtues !" 

*^  And  may  I  ask  you  who  that  happy 
woman  is?"  returned  Clara,  with  an  enao- 
tion  not  to  be  controuled. 

On  this  Henry  ventured  to  raise  his  eyes, 
and  fixing  them  steadily  upon  her,  exclaim- 
ed, in  the  strongest  agitation,  ^'  What,  Ma- 
dam, is  it  because  I  dare  not  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Thornton,  that  you  think  me 
capable  of  ever  forgetting,  of  ever  ceasing  to, 
adore  the  perfect,  the  lovely  Glara  Williams. 

At  this  name  Clara  uttered^  an  exclama- 
tion of  joy,  and  yielding  to  contending  pas- 
sions, fell  into  a  su'oon;  but  what  ivas  her 
sensibility  on  her  recovery,  to  find  her 
head  upoa  Henry  s  bosom,  to  hear  him  own 
ta  retura  of  his  passion,  to  see. his  tears  flow 
Djyon  her  breast,  to  feel  his  kisses  imprinted 
oh  her  lips,  and  to  feel  that  jself-distinguish- 
olii^-rapture,  that  only  such  who  have  expe- 
rienced 
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rienced  the  joys  of  tender,  virtuous  passion, 
can  form  any  just  idea  of.  It  was  the  first 
kiss  of  love,  and  its  power  was  sac.h  that  it 
couipleteiy  destroyed  every  sentiment  of 
pride  and  prejudice  on  Henry's  mind,  and 
every  latent  prudery  in  that  of  Clara's,  for 
she  proniii?ed  to  reward  his  constancy  with 
herself  and  all  her  fortune,  whi-ch  she  ac- 
cording^ did  in  a  few  days  after. 

The  wonder  at  such  a  match  wa«  soon 
changed  into  universal  approbation,  when 
the  motives  of  it  were  known,  the  virtue  of 
which  laid  a  foundation  for  happiness  that 
eould  never  be  i4iterrupt€d,  not  even  in  the 
course  of  the  longest  life.  As  Henry  had 
good  natural  reason,  improved  by  much 
knowledge  of  the  world,  he  appeared  with 
advantage  in  his  new  character,  the  eleva- 
tion of  which  made  no  wrong  impression  on 
his  mi nd,  as  is  too  common;  nor  was  the 
lowness  of  his  former  circumstances  ever 
made  an  objection  to  his  being  received  in 
\he  piost  distinguished  connections,  who 
i:>qzj  ^^-B^i  o  5  treated 
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treated  liiin  with  the  Etmost  honour,   dig- 
nity,  and  esteem. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Henry  exults  in  but  does  not  abuse  his  happiness.— He 
abandons  the  church. — Retreats  to  a  lovely  villa  of 
Clara's.—Exclaims,  O  forfunatos  nimium,- — Sets  an 
example  to  his  neighbournood.— Contrasts  his  do- 
mestic felicity  with  the  condition  of  those  who  are 
subject  to  the  storms  of  passion.— Episode  relative  to 
a  brow-beating  husband  and  a  termagant  wife.—  Vio- 
lence of  language,  and  brutality  of  broils,  extinguish 
the  lamp  of  Hymen. — This  chapter  is  dedicated  to  all 
tyrant  husbands  and  savage  wives.— *"It  is  hoped  they 
will   repay   this    compliment  ,Jiy(r;fatronizing    this 

HENRY  had  no  sbdnei^  married,  but, 
turning  with  abhorrence  frorti  the  gratifica- 
tions of  town  and  cities,  he  retired  witb 
Clara  to  the  rural  retreat  she  so  emphati- 
cally described,  and  where  he  received  her 
unsullied  graces  into  his  bosoni^  as  the  most 

favourite 
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favourite  blessing  of  heaven;  and,  in  grati- 
tude of  his  enraptured  heart,  acknowledg^id 
her  perfections,  and  his  own  happiness  in 
the  possession  of  them.  And  if  the  provi- 
dence of  God  blessed  him  with  a  plentiful 
fortune,  he  looked  upon  it  not  as  given 
merely  for  his  own  use,  but  entrusted  with 
him  for  the  benefit  of  others;  and  accord- 
ingly he  dedicated  a  part  of  it  to  good 
works,  and  found  a  more  sensible  pleasure 
in  distributing  his  morsel  to  the  hungry, 
and  clothes  to  the  naked,  than  can  be  con- 
ceived to  arise  from  all  the  splendour  of 
equipage,  or  the  excess  of  the  epicure's  ta- 
ble. Every  act  of  bis  was  a  preparation  for 
eternity;  for  he  looked  upon  the  hours  he 
spent  in  compiosing.differences  amongst  his 
neighbours,  and  preventing  vexatious  law- 
suits, and  in  giving. his  advice  and  instruc- 
tions to-all  that  needed  them,  as  no  small 
nor  improper  part  of  that  preparation.  But 
he  entirely  renounced  his  profession,  and 
from  the  day  of  his  marriage  abandoned  the 
pulpit,  as,  I-believe  every  honest  man  would 
06  dOy 
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do,  who  had  the   means  of  independence; 
and  the  conscience  to  revolt  at  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  the 
impudence  of  ahsolving  the  sins  of  crimi- 
nals.    Yet  he  regularly  set  the  example  of 
attending  divine  seiTice  and  of  inviting  the 
curate  to  his  table  whenever  he  found  him 
disengaged ;    nor  was  he  content  with  the 
display  of  such  unprofitable  munificence,  be 
doubled  his  income  out  of  hfs  own  pocket, 
and  determined  on  releasing  him  from  so 
humble  a  condition  as  soon  as  any  prefer- 
ment dropped  within  his  reach. 
'But  the  greatest  advantage  of  Henry's  ex- 
ample to  his  neighbourhood  existed  in  the 
unniingled  decorum,  peace,  and  tranquillity 
'of  his  house.     For  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  family  in  England 
-but  Wliatis  occasionally  convulsed  by  do- 
^ilWs tic  storms,  which  Horace  alludes  to  in 
these  words —       .>^tf'r!^^^^1> 

b^hlBm    O^e^C'F^eesteretamplius; 
01   bt^bJB'^i^wps  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nee  malis 
/I1h0L>9    ^v>  >-9'^^.^Si'S  querimoniis       .       , 
e   .rV  ,..,.;  Suprcmd  citius  s^^lvet  amor  die.*^ 

'•  ■'  Family 
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Family  divisions,  which  most  frtquently 
spring  From  very  immaterial  accicieiUs,  that 
g-ather  strength  From  repetition,  till  they  are 
augmented  in  so  formidable  a  manner,  as 
to'sweep  before  them  all  the  domestic  vir- 
tues, and  abolish  all  the  amiable  lenderiiCss, 
for  which  woman  was  originally  intended 
by  the  divine  Creator.  Henry  had  been  a 
ftequent  spectator  of  such  scenes  of  infeir- 
Xiity.  jWhrre  he  was  in  most  expectation  of 
■finding  the  celestial  seeds  of  connubial  hap- 
piness flouri.^hing  in  exquisite  beauty,  there 
has  he  been  tlie  most  disappointed.  Irr- 
S-tead  of  beholdiag  a  Paradise,  he  has  found 

*  notljing   but  a  garden   of   noxious    weed's,, 
which  occasioned  him  to  make  the  follow- 

•  mg   observations    to    Clara,    and    which  I 
ivshaU  publish,  for  th.ey  may  be  useful  to  so- 
ciety,  as  by  holding  up  the  mirror  to  the 

i  V few  ©f  Inadvertency,  they  may  affright  her 
with  her  own  deformity. 

Richard  and  Sophia  had  been  married 
some' Venrsi  before  Henry,  and  resided  in 
his   neighbourhood.       They   were  equai'ly 

,lfrfv.  •  matched. 
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matched^  bpth  in  respect  to  fortune  and 
age;  the  one  being  sufficiently  affluent  for 
the  purchase,  and.  the  otiier  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pleasures  of  life.  .For  some 
time  after  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials 
they  entertained  a  reciprocal  affection.  She 
was  all  fondness,  he  all  indulgenee.  But 
their  intimacy,  instead  of  increasing,  di* 
minished  their  mutual  regard.  Herbeauty^: 
the  more  it  was  familiar  to  his  eye,  gre\v- 
the'less  attractive  to  his  heart;  and  his  con^ 
versation  grew  less  engaging,  the  more  she 
partook  of  the  natural  levity  of  her  sex*  He 
renewed  his  Bacchanaliau  acquaintance; 
she  found  more  pleasure  in  discharging  her 
visits,  than  her  domestic  offices*.  In  iine^ 
both  became  disintentionally  indifferent; 
their  mealswere  irregular,  their  conversa^ 
tion  little^,  till,  at  last,  their  affection  seem- 
ed dwindled,  down  to  a  mere  family  farce... ; 
Nature  at  length  kicked  down  the  £€-■ 
maining  barriers  of  genfility,  or  the.f  ^les  pf 
decency.  Their  tempei^  were  perpetu^l)}^^ 
bursting  frqiii  the  chains  of  reserve;    trivial^ 

accidents- 
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accidents  gfave  alternate  uneasiness  to  one 
or  the  other,  which  were  productive  of  such 
disputes  as  often  terminated  in  a  shyness 
for  two  ©r  three  days  together.  They  yvexe 
both  hastily  passionate,  they,  could  not  long 
endure  the  calm  of  indifference;  he  was^ 
sometimes  surlily  ill-natured,  while  she  was 
too  apt  to  conceive  what  he  never  intended. 
They  were  both  often  sensible  of  their  folly, 
yet  they  still  persisted  in  their  obstinacy;  if 
be  spoke  warm,  she  reddened  with  the  glow 
of  anger;  if  he  was  desirous  of  tranquillity,, 
she  grew  turbulent.  The  vanity  of,  pedi- 
gree, and  the  ostentation  of  fortune,  were 
often  bandied  backwards  and  forwards; 
this  ushered  in  indecency  from  him,  andi 
left  her  abandoned  to  a  misguided  passion. 

Reiterated  quarrels  aggravated  their  imr 
prudence;  he  frequently  swore,  she  railed^ 
and  blows  ensued.  She  felt  the  effects  of- 
his  violence  ori  her  back,  he  bore  the  marks 
of  hel  fury  in  his  face.  When  their  pas- 
sion abated,  she  sat  pensively  venting  the- 

shing  sorrows  from  her  eyes;  he  grew- 
^asbms  mollified. 
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mollified,  and,  after  innumerable  caresses^ 
he  recomposed  her  aoitated  spirits.  The 
quarrel  renewed  iheir  tenderness;  they 
gently  upbraided  themsf Ives,  confessed  their 
folly,  resolved  to  oppose  the  excursions  of 
passion,  and  for  some  time  lived  with  ali 
the  appearance  of  durable  felicity ;  requir- 
ing an  attentive  observer  to  perceive  when 
he  whetted  his  teeth  ;  when  she  unsheathed 
her  claws,  iiut  when  passion  has  got  the 
head,  reason  vainly  attenipts  to  guide  the 
rein.  Though  llichard  and  Sophia,  on  the 
repetition  of  every  quarrel,  became  sensi* 
ble  ot  their  smothered  affection,  yet  they 
never  atte.mpted  to  light  up  the  extinguished 
lanip  of  Hymen.  They  continued  their  ii>- 
temperate  salhes,  and-  were  at  last  so  habi- 
tuated to  such  an  ignominious  cubtoni,  as  to 
give  an  unbounded  loose  tO'  their  passion 
b.fore  company,  till  they  are  now  become 
the  derision  of  ail  their  acquaintance.- 

As  Henry  had  a  regard  for  Richard,  he 
took  frequent  opportunities  of  expatiating 
with  him  upon  his  indiscretion ;.  be  ackn©w- 

ledges 
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ledges  his  imprudence,  professes  the  str6icg- 
est  affection  for  his  wife,  and  solemnly 
avows  his  fidelity  to  the  nuptial  bed.  So- 
phia is  also  sensible  of  her  erroneous  beha- 
viour, esteems  her  husband,  aad  i\'ears  the 
cfawh  of  chastity  upon  her  brow.  They 
are  equally  conscious  of  their  fault,  are 
equally  sorry  for  it,  and  seem  equally  desi- 
rous of  correcting  it ;  but  they  are  so  abso- 
lutely devoted  to  the  storms  of  passion,  as 
to  be  equally  incapable  of  cKecuiing  those 
salutary  resolutions  -which  they  are  equally 
sensible  can  alone  give  pleasure  to  the  bridal 
bed,  happiness  to  the  prime  of  life^  and  coin- 
fort  to  the  declension  of  age. 
^'  Thus,  said  Henry  to  Clara  at  the  time  he 
iiadbe^n  contrasting  his  own  tranquil  and 
enviable  situation  with  that  of  his  turbulent 
fteia'hhoilr,  thu*^  does  a  strangle  varietv  of 
passjbns  daily  >distur5^  not  those  persons  on- 
ly, but^4^v' general  the'  human  mind;  and, 
for  walfe*  of'not  kiiowing'how  to  be  peacea- 
j^Ie^  too  many  make  themselves  miserable 
$rst;/ia-»d'next  mad.  -  But  all  this  conduct 
r3u;;^l  is. 
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is,  in  reality,  higlily  criminal;  man  is  pro- 
perly his  own  tormentor;  lie  disquiets  liim- 
self  in  vain,  and  by  neglecting  the  obser- 
vance of  one  easy  virtue,  he  never  tastes  the 
fruit  of  genuine  contentment.  To  regulate 
0ur  passions,  and  limit  oar  pleasures,  should 
be  the  first  object  of  persons  in  a  married 
and  plentiful  condition  :  a  state  which  re- 
quires great  circumspection  to  keep  the  tem^- 
per  from  running  into  an  unruly  excess. 

Prosperity  is  for  the  most  part  the  origiti; 
of  all  family  quarrels.  It  is  a  trying: 
and  dangerous  state,  in  which,  as  we 
exercise  our  judgment,  we  shall  display 
either  the  greatest  folly  or  the  most  exemr 
plary  wisdom.  Good  fortune  is  apt  to  de^ 
lude  us  with  its  smiles,  and  strangle  us  in 
it&  embraces.  It  unbends  the  mind,  and 
slackens  the  powers  of  it ;  and,  by  a  frau- 
dulent gratification  of  sense^  it  insensibly 
steals  away  the  use  of  the  reason.  Many 
marriages  have  stood  inflexible  under  the 
shock  of  poverty,  which  have  afterwards  fell 
a  sacrifice  to.  a  plentiful  fortune.     Flattery 

frequently. 
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frequently  prevails  when  blows  are  ineffec- 
tual; and  temptations  to  fatal  differences 
are  too  prevalent,  when  the  mind  is  lulled 
into  carelessness,  orpuffed  up  into  an  empty 
impudent  state.  We  apprehend  no  danger, 
because  we  feel  none,  and  we  promise  our- 
selves safety  in  om*  presumption,  because 
onr  treacherous  passions,  blind  us  to  our 
danger. 

When  fortune  smiles  on  the  married,  that 
is  the  time  to  rouse  up  their  circumspection. 
Their  passions  then  require  a  tight  rein^ 
least  their  actions  should  hurry  them  into 
insolence  and  quarrelling.  Confidence  in 
their  possessions  is  too  apt  to  obliterate  the 
remembrance  of  duty,  and  too  great  an  opi- 
nion of  their  own  power  sometimes  creates 
a  forgetfuUness  of  their  dependence  upon 
each  other,  and  upon  God. 

The  desires,  it  is  plain,  have  a  tendency 
to  violence;  and  an  easy  affluence  in  a  mar- 
ried state,  instead  of  satisfying,  pushes  the 
married  on  to  further  gratification.  When 
the  heart  is  thus  enlarged,  and  the  spirits  too 

volatile. 
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volatile,  they  m^e  naturally  inclined  tO^felii-^ 
bark  in  every  species  of  family  dissentions  ; 
they  are  insensible  to  any  projjiieties  which 
should  stop  theni  in  their  aireer ;  and,  for 
want  of  proper  restraint,  their  passions  hur- 
ry them  iato  intemperance,  which  seldom^ 
ends  in  any  thing  but  disgrace  and  ruin. 
-''^  Thus,  fallen  from  the  summit  of  peace^ 
they  shall  become,  as  Richard  and  Sophiiiy 
the  objects  of  scorn  and  cantempt  The 
fi?hie  of  a  peaceable  disposition  in  th^ 
midst  of  prosperity,  seems  in  marriage  pa!r- 
ticularly  necessary,  as  it  tends  to^  preserve 
an  £imiable  character  in  hand,  and'  to  pre- 
vent a  shame  which  must  be  grating  on  the 
loss  of  it.  A  strict  vigilance  in  matrimonial 
life  would  keep  passion  within  due  bounds. 
The  fall  from  thfe  elevated  station  of  tran- 
quillity, might  be  prevented  by  an  evenness- 
of  temper,  and'  a' 'proper  circumspeclion  ; 
but  for  want  bfiFllie'married  will  reflect  6n 
their  violence  iviw^TOfnorse,  and  the  invi- 
dious will  rejoicel-ai^Uie  sarcastic  willifie'r- 
secute  them  with"  iscve^  ii/.^   '  In  }fii\Q,'Xb6y 

should 
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shauld  embrace  peace  of  mini]  as  a  most 
amiable  viitue,  and  le^rrain  tlitir  passions 
as  most  conducive  to  ihtii  temporal  as  well 
as  their  eternal  wellaie,     Tiien  would  they 

, relish  iheir  enjoyments  withont  the  savage 
ferocity  of  amorous  cats,  and  have  a  true 
taste  of  the  deiigh.ts  of  life,  without  neglect- 

.  ing  the  duties  of  the  most  honourable  rite  of 
chj'istian  society. 

,pf  These  being  the  principles  which  Henry 
professed  and  practised. in  the  happy  sphere 
of  his  own  house,  I  have  no  occasion  to  as- 
sure the  reader,  that  Clara  w  as  the  liappiest 
of  women,  and  that  as  she  embraced  him 
with  a  profusion  of  tenderness,  and  shed 
tears  of  joy  at  lier  state,  his  heart  was  full 
cf  a  gratitude  it  had  not  power  to  reveal, 
or  his  tongue  capacity  to  describe. 

■  At  the  time  this  happy  couple  retired  to 
their  lovely  retreat,  a  fondness  for  gaiety 
aad  diversions  was  the  prevailing  temper  of 
their  neighbourhood,  and  for  a  short  space 
they  found  them  a  pleasing  relaxation  from 
•domestic  pursuits  ;  but  they  soon  saw  their 

error. 
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€JTor.  The  false  notions  of  honour  whicli 
were  there  propagated,  the  agreeable  shad^ 
which  was  cast  over  unlawful  love,  and  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  m  itli  which  all  serious- 
ness and  j)foprietv  was  treated,  soon  convin* 
ced  them  that  balls,  assemblies,  and  horse- 
races, was  an  entertainment  too  dangerous 
for  the  young,  and  very  unbecoming  tlie 
old  i  and,  therefore,  they  immediately  broke 
loo^c  from  them,  and  made  amends  for  their 
self-denial,  by  multiplying  the  domestic 
pleasures^  and  helping,  instead  of  hindering, 
the  cause  of  virtue  in  their  own  housci, 
They  amused  themselves  with  reading  the 
best  authors,  and  made  such  progress  in  na-^ 
tural  philosophy,  as  daily  discovered  to  them 
a  new  world  of  wonders  ;  the  meanest  in* 
sect  pT  vegetable,  when  nicely  examined, 
bespoke  the  workmanship  of  an  Almighty 
Power,  and  led  them  up  with  admiration  to 
contemplate  the  hand  that  formed  it;  but 
when  they  came  to  look  into  the  frame  of 
the  human  body,  their  admiration  still  en* 
creased,  and  they  were  forced  to  cry  out, 

witk 
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■with  the  Psalmist,   I  am  fearfully  and  wo«- 
<lerfully  made!    The  curious  contexture  of 
parts  and  vessels,    the    least  obstruction  in 
any  of  which  must  l-i'   ••?  disorder  upon  the 
whole,  mtist  needs  l>e  a  melancholy  view  to 
the  infidel,  as  it  shews  him  upon   how   slan- 
der a  thread    his  beloved  life    depends,  but 
will    engage  evefy    one    vvho   considers  in 
whom  we  live,  and  move,   and  have  our  be- 
ing, as  it  did  to  Clara  and  Henry,  to  pros- 
trate himself  d'iily  before  him,  in  an  humble 
reliance  upon  his  protection.     Besides  these 
studies,  they  had  also  great  taste  for  music, 
which   they   endeavoared   to  improve  ;   not 
that  which   softens  and  enervates  the  mind, 
but  such  as  inspires  with   noble  and  .  manly 
sentiments;  it   may  be  certain,   therefore, 
that   church  music  was  their    chief  delicrht, 
and  they  were  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that 
their  own  hearts  danced  for  joy   when  they 
were  sitting  in  their  library  with  their  bass- 
viol  and  harpsichordf^^and  the  rest  of  the  fa- 
mily  chanting  the  pi'aisiesv^pf  their  Creator 
in  a  psal^  c^i"*  an '  anthem  .v  -These  have  been 
'■  their 
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their  entertainments,  which  filled  their  soul 
in  the  enjoy q^ent,  and  occasioned  afterwards 
-no  bitter  reflections;  these  were  their  diver- 
sions, to  which  they  added  those  of  drawing, 
botany,  and  painting;  diversions  which  they 
endeavoured  to  manage  as  persons  that  ex- 
pected 'shortly  to  appear  at  another  bar. 
And  thtir  amusements  abroad  were  not  to 
overbear  the  weak,  and  ride  over  the  poor, 
but  to  enjoy  the  varied  scenes  of  nature, 
and  to  visit  the  injured,  the  unfortunate,  or 
the  oppressed,  who  found  them  always  ready 
advocates  and  munificent  patrons. 

Thus  have  I  given  an  account  of  tlje  hjero 
of  these  memoirs,  and  I  have  only  tp.  regret 
that  I  am  limited  to  a  few  fiages  ;aiore  for 
the  close  of  the  most  interesting  period  of 
his  history.  For,  however  singular  it  may 
appear,  all  that  I  have  already  written,.pn]y 
serves  to  convince  me,  that  a  marriage 
sliculd  not  form  the  termination  ]^fi  the 
commencement  of  a  romance.  In  J^om- 
pliance  with  a  literary  custom,  I  sjiajlrcon- 
clude  mine  with  the  union  of  Henry,  though 
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1  feel  that  the  history  of  the  period  of  his 
existence,  after  that  union,  is  infinitely  more 
interesting  and  useful  than  that  which  pre- 
cedes so  important  an  event.  Can  any 
thing,  in  fact,  be  more  interesting  than  to 
know  how  such  a  man  as  Henry  brought  up 
his  children  ?  How  he  settled  them  in  the 
world  ?  In  what  manner  he  shared  his  for- 
tune among  them,  reserving  only  a  compe- 
tency to  himself,  and  was,  as  it  were,  peep- 
ing out  of  his  grave,  and  seeing  them  enjoy 
it  with  pleasure  ?  Could  any  thing  be  more 
useful  than  to  know  how  he  instilled  those 
good  principles  into  his  children,  which 
make  them  behave  with  credit,  live  in  love 
jvith  each  other,  and  never  think  themselves 
happier  than  when  in  the  company  of  such 
a  father  ?  So  convinced  am  I  that  an  ac- 
count of  a  life  after  marriage  would  be  more 
productive  "of  instruction  and  enjoyment, 
than  the  histoiy  of  the  turbulent  vicissi- 
tudes that  too  generally  precede  it,  that 
had  I  not  an  important  Work  tO  commence 
in^medisftelyt  o^  the  completion  of  this  vo- 
voL.  III.  p  lume, 
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lume,  I  would  perform  the  task,  and  bless 
God  for  being  the  instrument  in  an  under- 
taking so  important  to  youth,  and  so  useful 
to  society.  And  my  only  design  would  be, 
to  engage  the  reader  to  believe  what  I  have 
found  true  from  experience,  that  the  surest 
way  to  make  domestic  life  comfortable,  is 
to  act  upon  the  principles  of  reason  and  mo- 
rality, and  not  to  indulge  in  the  sallies  of 
passion,  or  in  the  idle  presumptions  of  a 
stupid  vanity. 


CHAP 


•  ! 
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CHAP.  XX. 


Forms  an  eccentric  conclusion  of  the  whole  Work — It 
is  written  from  the  conviction,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  absurd  than  a  preface — Nothing  so  little  read  as 
an  introductory  discourtie — Strictures  on  the  literary 
taste  of  the  times — Attempt  to  destroy  some  of  the 
most  pernicious  prejudices — Several  definitions  of 
wit — On  innocent  raillery — Those  authors  who  have 
used  'this  method  successfully — Difference  of  style 
necessary  in  a  Work  of  this  miscellaneous  nature,  why 
it  ought  to  succeed — The  author  speculates  on  his 
hopes  of  success. 

I  WILL  conclude  with  that  which  is  the 
most  important  of  all  other  things  to  an 
Author,  and  which  is  sure  to  be  biassed  the 
instant  these  volumes  issue  from  the  press  ; 
I  will  conclude  with  a  few  observations  rela-* 
tive  to  the  character  which  my  labours  are 
likely  to  attain. 

It  was  the  observation  of  a  very  eminent 
r  2  physician, 
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physician,  that  if  the  world  did  but  talk  of 
him,  he  did  not  care  a  sixpenny-piece  what 
they  said  of  him.  If  we  understand  this 
maxim,  as  it  ought  to  be  understood,  to  re- 
late to  his  eminence  and  success  in  his 
profession,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good 
sense  in  it,  though  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  strength  of  the  expression.  I 
am  so  far  of  his  opinion,  that  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  be  abused,  though  much  better 
pleased  with  praise.  Approbation  would 
be  a  public  honour,  but  the  greatest  disgrace 
is  to  be  thought  below  notice.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  however,  that  I  shall  get  an 
ample  share  of  reproach,  because  many  will 
be  under  mistaken  apprehensions  as  to  the 
spirit  and  tendency  of  the  work,  and  ex- 
claim, that  it  is  not  calculated  to  divert  man- 
kind, and  that  it  has  neither  wit,  humour, 
pleasantry,  or  ridicule,  to  make  men  ashamed 
of  folly  and  vanity,  by  exposing  real  vices 
in  the  absurdity  and  weakness  of  their  na- 
ture, rather  than  in  the  sinful  principles  and 
criminal  conduct  of  the  man.    The  primary 

end 
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end  of  this  work  was  not  buffoonery ;  it  is 
to  guard  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
the  attempts  of  fanatics  to  introduce  an  uni- 
versal false  religion  and  immorality,  and  to 
defend  the  curates  of  the  church  against  the 
united  efforts  of  the  civil  system  of  poverty 
and  tyranny,  by  which  that  most  useful 
class  of  men  are  so  pertinaciously  treated. 
In  a  design,  therefore,  where  truth  is  to  be 
set  in  a  clear  light  by  the  evidence  of  rea- 
son, and  sophistry  to  be  detected  by  accu- 
rate distinctions;  wiiere  falsehoods  and  mis* 
representations  of  facts  are  to  be  exposed, 
in  such  cases  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much,  room  for  wit  and  humour  to  exercise 
their  proper  functions.  I  have  acknow- 
ledged that  wit  is  one  of  the  noblest  facul- 

.^^ies  of  the  mind,  and  has  been  successfully 
.|BiT(pioyed  on    the  most  serious  occasions  ; 

P^etit.must,  pe  allowed,  that  some  subjects 
arjerUptSQ  naturally  fit  to  be  treated^in  the 
ludicrous  way,  and  that  few.  writers  ar^  qua- 
lified with,  talents  .of  so,ex,(juisi|te  jand,de}i- 

Y^ca^^  &.  k}n6)  while  many  are  capable  of  ^ar- 

K^..  F  3  ranging 
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ranging  in  a  clear,  strong,  and  agreeable 
manner.  I  could  name  many  authors  who 
are  undeniable  examples  of  the  force  of  wit, 
when  properly  applied.  But  m.ust  no  man 
undertake  the  cause  of  God  and  his  coun- 
try, against  the  common  enemies  of  both, 
unless  he  is  blessed  with  the  superior  ge- 
nius of  a  Swift,  a  Pope,  or  an  Arbuthnot? 
Or,  can  no  man  expect  to  please,  unless  he 
makes  his  reader  laugh  ?  Good  sense,  ex- 
pressed insignificant  terms,  and  in  a  spirit- 
ed style,  will  always  be  agreeable  to  a  good 
understanding,  where  the  mind  does  not 
bring  strong  prejudices  against  the  subject 
matter  of  the  work.  Whoever  has  a  bad 
head,  or  a  bad  heart,  is  the  person  the  most 
difficult  to  be  pleased ;  I  can  neither  write 
to  the  capacity,  nor,  in  truth,  did  I  ever  in- 
tend to  write  to  the  taste  of  such  a  person  : 
but  as  England  does  not  w^ant  thousands 
and  thousands  of  readers  of  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  description,  I  do  not  despair  of 
bavins   some   friends   who  will   do  me  the 

honour 
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honour  and  advantage  to   advocate  these 
volumes. 

I  am  conscious  that  I  might  have  suc- 
ceeded better  had  I  not  given  the  perfor- 
mance so  rational  a  complexion.  Because, 
what  multitudes  are  there  who  assume,  and 
are  allowed,  the  title  of  men,  yet  are  the 
most  irreconcileable  enemies  to  reason ;  so 
far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
it^  that  they  seem  incapable  of  understand- 
ing them,  either  through  some  defect  in  the 
intellectual  faculties,  or  an  incapacity  of  at- 
tention ?  They  live  without  consideration, 
and  they  read  as  they  perform  any  other 
external  action,  for  the  mere  employment  of 
their  vulgar  senses.  No  sooner  will  the 
grave  be  freed  from  their  apprehensions  by 
some  grave  chapters  in  these  volumes,  than 
the  gay  and  sprightly  will  begin  to  threaten 
me  with  banishment  from  the  libraries,  as  a 
person  dangerous  to  their  repose.  As  some 
honest  felloAvs  think  that  talking  spoils  com- 
pany, these  gentle  readers  have  as  bad  an 
opinion  of  arguments  in  writing.  Such 
p  4  books 
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books  require  thought,  and  destroy  the  very 
intention  of  readings  which  is. not  painful 
attention,  but  indolent  amusement.  It 
should  have  been  my  pride  to  have  gratified 
the  general  taste  of  my  readers;  but  my 
design  having  been  various  and  extensive, 
I  was  compelled  to  diversify  the  manner  as 
tiie  Occasion  required.  For  th^  same  man- 
ner of  writing  will  no  more  fit  every  subject, 
than  the  same  looks  and  behaviour  will  be- 
come a  festival  and  a  fast,  or  the  same  turn 
of  conversation  amuse  all  companies.  A 
well-bred  man  will  find  something  to  say  to 
all  his  guests,  and  his  conversation  will  be 
adapted  to  the  several  persons,  as  far  as  he 
can  accommodate  himself,  without  forfeit- 
ing his  own  character.  Sometimes,  there- 
fore, an  author  must  be  of  necessity  very 
gra*ce  ;  but  there  may  be  gravity  without 
dullness.  And  at  other  times,  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  shall  den  .and,  or  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  writer  incline,  there  may  be  mirth 
without  turbulence,  and  chearfulness  with- 
out levity. 

1 
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I  shall  have  reason  to  complain  of  une- 
qaal  treatment,   unless  I  meet  with  equal 
candour  from  the   public.     The    mass   of 
modern  novels  has  abundance  of  readers, 
who  understand  and  relish  a  hollow  senti- 
ment, and  a  jocose  turn,  better  than  a  distin- 
guished principle  and  a  close  argument. — 
The  Satirist  has  his  readers  too,  as  I  am  in- 
formed ;  but  I  never  heard  that  the  Satirist 
was  taken  for  a  facetious,  or  for  a  sentimen- 
tal writer.     When  Socrates  reads  his  pro- 
found lectures,   I  attend  to  the  statesman 
and  the  philosopher ;  but  in  lectures,  politi- 
cal and  philosophical,  the  affectation  of  wit 
would  be  as  impudent  as  the  anger  and  ob- 
scenity in  which  Mr.   Satirist  is  pleased  to 
indulge  himself.     If  any  thing  can  be  said, 
for  I  would  omit  nothing  that  may  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  Satirist, — if  any  thing  can  be 
said  in  excuse  for  such  a  criminality,  it  is 
the   irresistible   provocation   he   is    under, 
from  the  abominable  threats  of  the  many 
hundreds   who   are  sworn  to  *^  kick   the 
scoundrel  through  the  world,'  the  instant 
V  5  the 
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the  lazar  is  seen  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
Bench  or  the  Fleet. 

I  should  not  have  given  myself  so  much 
concern  about  the  credit  of  this  work,  if  the 
success  of  it  were  not  of  importance  to  the 
public.  To  be  anxious  for  fame,  however 
natural  the  passion,  is  unphilosophical.  To 
be  anxious  for  the  interests  of  religion,  and 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  however  uncommon 
the  concern  to  such  men  as  the  Satirist,  is 
highly  becoming  and  truly  christian.  If, 
under  the  direction  and  influence  of  Provi- 
dence, I  shall  become  an  humble  instru- 
ment, or  the  occasion  only,  of  promoting 
so  useful  a  work,  I  shall  think  myself  hap- 
py. If  the  design  should  not  meet  with  its 
desired  and  deserved  success,  I  may  justly 
apply  to  myself  these  words  of  the  poet — 
"  Magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis." 

The  artful  and  industrious  enemies,  the 
indolent  and  inactive  friends  of  n)y  design, 
will  conspire  to  make  the  execution  of  it  the 
more  difficult  by  magnifying  the  difficul- 
ties.    But  whence,    I    would    fain    know, 

should 
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should    all    these    discouraging    difficulties 
arise?      Will   this  work  want   readers    or 
writers  to  support  it?  Not  readers,  surely, 
when   they  know  the  moral,    religious,   and 
political  design  !   If  my  brother  authors,  who 
are  less   extensive  and  various  in  their  no- 
vels; and   not  more  useful  in  their  views, 
have  so  many  thousands  of  readers  ;  a  work, 
whose   purpose  is  to    guard  the  altar,   the 
morals,  the  learning,  the  good  sense,  and  in- 
genuity   of  the  country ;  to   guard    men's 
faith,  to  regulate  their  practice,  to  improve 
their  understanding,    and  refine  their  taste  ; 
such  a  work,  sooner  or  later,  cannot  fail  of 
encouragement.     I  remember  a  story  of  a 
clergyman  who  came  out  of  the  country  to 
print  a  sermon.     When  his  printer  asked 
him  how  many  he  should  print  ?  The  honest 
gentleman  calculated  by  the  number  of  pa- 
rishes in  England,   and  the  population    of 
them,  allowing  one,  at  least,    for  every  vil- 
lage,  and  proportionably  for  market-towns 
and  cities.     I  am  not  quite  so  sanguine  and 
romantic  in  my  ^calculation.     The  clergy, 

I 
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I  thinkj  are  reckoned  at  10,000;  the  num- 
ber of  oentlemen  who  have  been  bred  at  the 
universities  have  never  been  accurately  com- 
puted ;  the  rest  of  my  fellow-subjects,  who 
wish  well  to  the  established  religion,  and  to 
the  dignities  of  civil  life,  must  make  up  a 
very  great  number;  out  of  all  those,  upon 
a  moderate  computation,  I  may  hope  that  a 
considerable  number  will  be  at  some  pains 
in  recommending,  and  that  many  more  will 
lay  out  their  money ;  and,  after  reading  the 
work  with  close  attention,  honour  it  with  a 
conspicuous  station  in  their  learned  shelves. 
This  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  if  the 
friends  of  religion  and  virtue  will  not  come 
forward  on  this  occasion,  for  so  noble  a 
purpose  as  stopping  the  progress  of  fanati- 
cism, and  guarding  the  people  against  the 
infection  and  spreading  evils  of  the  times, 
they  will  neither  have  religion  nor  virtue  to 
contend  for  in  the  lapse  of  ten  years;  and 
England  will  become  the  contempt,  instead 
of  the  pride  and  example  of  the  world. 
Will  a  cause  so  good,  a  work  so  seasonable 
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as  this  must  be  allowed  to  be,  want  friends 
to  give  it  countenance  and  circulating 
effect  ?  I  cannot  possibly  entertain  a  thought 
so  reproachful  to  the  nation.  Especially  as 
it  must  now  he  seen^  that  the  infection  I 
complain  of  is  conveyed  in  the  poisonous, 
pamphlets,  and  enthusiastic  sermons  of  thpse,^ 
persons,  who  claim  to  them.selvps  the  arro- 
roo:ant  title  of  evan2;elical  writers  an^ 
preachers.  An  infection  more  catching^  di 
distemper  more  destructive  than  the  plague. 
These  sort  of  evangelical  pamphlets,  and 
gospel  preachers,  are  now  become  the  fa- 
shion ;  and  many  receive  all  their  notions 
in  religion  and  government,  all  their  stock 
of  learning  and  morals,  from  so  prophane 
and  putrid  a  source ;  so  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  other  so  effectual  a  method  of  in- 
stilling proper  principles,  and  obviating 
common  objections,  as  this  direct  work ;  a 
work,  which,  by  gaining  access  to  the  cir- 
culating libraries  of  the  united  empire,  will 
convey  truth  and  knowledge  into  the  hands 

of 
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of  tliose,  who  will  neither  buy  nor  read  any 
pubhcation  that  bears  a  title  decidedly  reli- 
gious^ or  a  religious  title,  not  absolutely 
sealed  with  the  evangelical  stamp. 

JMust  it  not  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  that 
the  present  situation  of  our  country  is  a 
very  critical  one  ?  And  can  any  man  be  an 
indifferent  spectator  of  it,  or  wish  to  sup- 
press enquiry  into  its  cause  ?  But  it  ap- 
pears from  the  conduct  of  our  religious  and 
political  fanatics,  that  such  an  enquiry,  to 
be  useful  to  their  purposes,  must  be  bois- 
terous, passionate,  and  partial.  As  to  de- 
cency in  examining  the  conduct  of  other 
men,  of  their  superiors  more  particularly, 
they  break  through  the  boundary  which  the 
folly  or  servility  of  our  ancestors  establish- 
ed. Public  order,  private  securit}^,  all  the 
relations  we  stand  in  one  to  the  other,  re- 
quire by  their  doctrines,  that  the  fence  of 
established  religion  and  government  should 
be  shattered  and  violated.  To  be  serious, 
from  reformers  of  such  a.   complexion,  no 

man 
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man  of  sense  can  expect,  and  no  man  of 
honour  would  desire,  any  thing  else  but 
superstitious  scurrility,  and  malignant  slan- 
der. Every  knave,  as  well  as  every  fool,  is 
an  enthusiast  and  a  leveller.  Let  not  the 
passions,  much  less  the  vices  of  such  per- 
sons, mislead  us  in  this  awful  hour  of  dan- 
ger. Let  us  not  adopt  that  sinister  zeal  for 
the  common  welfare,  which  sometimes  vents 
itself  in  vague  but  furious  declamations; 
sometimes  in  a  malignant  joy  at  public 
though  inevitable  misfortunes ;  and  is 
ever  dealing  forth  half  truths,  diminished 
or  exaggerated,  as  may  best  serve  the  mo- 
mentary purpose  of  malice,  or  levity,  or 
revenge,  or  of  all  together.  These  volun- 
teers in  evangelical  scandal,  these  dema- 
gogues in  political  novelties,  who  are  ever 
railing  at  their  betters,  only  because  they 
can  dare  to  do  so  \vith  impunity,  were 
never  more  numerous  in  any  age  or  country 
than  in  this.  They  swarm  by  thousands  in 
the  cities  ;  they  infest  every  place  of  resort  ; 

they 
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they  fill  the  tabernacles  of  the  fanatic ;  and 
neglecting  their  business,  have  the  presump- 
tive arrogance  to  set  up  new  altars  for  our 
God,  and  new-fangled  governments  for  the 
state.  I  have  seen  vSome  of  them  reduced 
to  spell  the  very  names  of  those  very  persons 
they  were  before-hand  resolved  to  abuse- 
Others  of  more  erudition,  are  daily  pouring 
themselves  out  in  evangelical  essays  and 
polemical  lampoons.  Never  were  the 
powers  of  seditious  dullness  and  religi- 
ous phrenzy  in  greater  or  more  universal 
commotion.  Grub-street  has  not  only  sent 
out  her  aborginal  authors  and  orators,  but 
has  likewise  pressed  into  her  service  literary 
pedlars,  street  politicians,  and  religious 
bricklayers,  coblers,  taylors,  and  weavers. 
Sec,  persons  of  great  importance,  and  who, 
though  humble  enough  to  assist  in  the  re- 
form of  religion  and  government,  .,wpul^ 
yet  think  themselves  injured  in  being.  ;supj- 
posed  to  assist  foi;  hire  or  reward!  .The 
productions,,  as  such,  of  three  sort  of  mea, 

could 
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could  not  merit  even  this  short  animadver- 
sion, did  not  the  obvious  tendency  of  them 
a!!,  render  it  in  some  sort  necessary.  What 
that  tenilency  is,  every  man  amongst  us,  who 
is  not  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  religious  and 
political  discipline,  must  acknowledge  and 
deplore. 

As  to  myself,  I  dare  avow  the  honest  am- 
bition of  differing  totally  with  all  such  wri- 
ters, orators,  and  preachers,  in  tlie  scope 
and  aim  of  these  volumes.  And  as  to  what 
they  may  say  of  me,  and  my  talent  as  a 
writer,  I  care  nothing  whatever  for  what 
they  may  think.  But  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  prove  me  guilty  of  what  is  alone 
material  for  the  public  consideration  ;  I 
mean  of  intentionally  inserting  false  facts, 
or  of  wilfully  misrepresenting  true  ones. 

In  my  writings  I  intend  neither  panegy- 
ric nor  abuse  ;  and  I  have  no  cause  to  serve 
but  that  of  truth,  and  of  my  conntiy.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  my  labours,  I 
any  where  impose  upon  the  community,  I 

have 
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have  been  first,  unkiiowingly,  imposed  upon 
myself.  Noticing  in  my  power  was  left  un- 
done to  avoid  this  misforciine;  fori  believe 
it  will  appear,  that  I  exerted  myself  to  ob- 
tain every  light,  every  information,  which  a 
private  man  could,  by  the  most  deliberate 
research,' arrive  at  the  knowledge  of,  and 
the  result  of  this  enquiry  I  liave  fairly  pro- 
duced, and  have  no  fears  but  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  will  ultimately  affirm  a  just 
verdict. 

If  this  great  crisis  call  loudly  upon  us,  to 
examine  how  the  church  and  the  state  have 
been  brought  into  such  decrepitude  ;  whe- 
ther by  real  faults  in  our  clergy  and  rulers, 
or  by  accidents  unavoidable ;  such  is  the 
excellence  of  our  constitution,  that  we  may 
enquire  with  a  decent  freedom.  This  still 
is  — may  it  ever  continue  to  be,  the  birth- 
right of  Englishmen  !  But  I  cannot  approve 
putting  this  enquiry  into  the  hands  of  fana- 
tic preachers,  and  patriotic  knaves.  I  may 
be  mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  the  persons 

I  have 
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I  have  criticised ;  I  even  wish  thern  well, 
because  they  are  my  fellow-subjects  ;  I  wish 
they  may  be  reclaimed,  because  I  should 
believe  they  would  not  willingly  sacrifice 
their  God  and  their  country  to  any  motives 
of  private  advantage:  but  if  I  be  mistaken 
I  will  acknowledge  the  weakness  of  my 
judgment;  I  will  bewail  the  misfortunes  of 
my  religion  and  of  my  country;  and  la- 
ment that  human  nature  is  sunk  to  so  de- 
Ijased  a  level.  Nor  can  I  be  accused  of 
any  partiality :  I  have  exposed  the  errors 
of  the  orthodox  rector,  as  well  the  vices  of 
the  fanatical  knave.  And  so  much  a  friend 
am  I  to  unanimity  and  affection,  in  all  the 
religious  orders  of  the  state,  that  the  specu- 
lative opinions  of  the  sectaries  would  only 
have  met  wdth  my  pity,  if  I  had  not  been 
well  convinced  that  their  pernicious  influ- 
ence upon  civil  society  did  not  both  require 
and  authorise  restraint,  \yhatever  princi- 
ples I  have  communicated  on  this  and  all 
other  subjects,  will,  I  trust,  be  deemed  uni- 
versal 
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versal — such  as  all  men  may  embrace,  and 
such  as  the  world  may  avow.  It  is  from 
tlieir  universality  I  hope  to  effect  convic- 
tion ;  and  when  the  design  is  properly  ap- 
preciated, 1  flatter  myself,  that  the  Liberal 
will  be  called  the  Candid  Critic. 
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